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PEEFAOE. 



The MANTTAii which is now offered to purchasers in a new dress, has 
been published for the last seven years, solely as an accompaniment to 
Watson's New Bailroad Map of the United States, and has never been 
offered to the general trade, though often sought for. The Publisher has 
at length determined to comply with the demand for its more general 
circulation, and at the same time adapt it to a new class of customers, 
those who are seeking homes for themselves in our country, and especially 
in the West and South. 

In order to render it more worthy of the large patronage which it is 
certain to command, the publisher has obtained the services of an eminent 
Statistician, and while retaining all those Facts and Statistics which have 
proved so valuable in former editions, correcting them up to date, so as to 
make it more acceptable than before to all those who have hitherto been 
interested in it, he has added all the necsssary information in regard to the 
landed States and Territories, to enable any intending settler to decide 
which is the best region for him to select, how he may get there most 
comfortably and economically, what steps he must take to secure a perfect 
title to his lands, and what are in each case the best crops for him to raise, 
or the best business to pursue. 

No Manual or Treatise of ten or twenty times the cost of this, has ever 
contained a quarter of the information here oifered, for the intending set- 
tler, or for the enterprising mechanic or working man, who desires to make 
himself a new home beyond the Mississippi ; and as every pains has been 
taken to make it perfectly accurate, and neither publisher, editor or any one 
else concerned has any axes to grind, or any pet project or speculation to 
promote in or by this work, it may be received as standard authority in all 
the matters of which it treats. 

THE PUBLISHEB. 
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THE GENEEAL GOTERNMENT. 

ETS PBmCIPAIi DEPAETMENTS, OmCBnS OF THE CABtNET, THE ABMY AND XATT, 

AND THEIE SUEOEDINATES — DrPLOMATIC BELATIONS — OUB MDHSTEES AND 

CONSULS TO FOEEIGN COTJNTEJES, AND THEIBS TO THIS COUNTBX. 

UNITED STATES GOVEENMENT. 

PRESIDENT. 

James A. Garfield, of Ohio. Term expires March 4, 1885. 

The President is chosen by Electors, who are elected by the Peo- 
ple, each State having as many as it has Senators and Representa- 
tives in Congress. He holds office four years; is Commander-in- 
Chief of the Army and Navy of the United States; has power to 
grant pardons and reprieves for offenses against the United Slates; 
makes treaties, by and with the advice and consent of the Senate ; 
nominates, and, with the consent of the Senate, appoints, all Cabinet, 
Diplomatic, Judicial and Executive officers; has power to convene 
Congress, or the Senate only ; communicates with Congress by mes- 
sage at every session; receives all Foreign Ministers; takes care that 
the laws are faithfully executed, and the public business transacted. 
Salary $50,000 a year. 

VICE-PEESIDENT. 

Chester A. ARTHnR, of New York. Term expires March 4, 1885. 

Is chosen by the Electors at the same time, and in the same 
manner as the President; is President of the Senate, and has the 
casting vote therein. In case of the death, resignation, disability or 
removal of the President, his powers and duties devolve upon the 
Vice-President for the residue of his term. In cases of vacancy, 
where the Vice-President succeeds to the Presidential office, the 
President of the Senate becomes ex-officio Vice-President. Salary 
$10,000 a year. 

THE STATE DEPARTMENT. 

Preserves the public archives, records, laws, documents and trea- 
ties, and supervises their pubhcation; conducts all business and cor- 
respondence arising out of Foreign Relations; makes out andrecords 
passports, commissions, etc. 

Department Officers. 

Salary. 
Secretary of State - James O. Blaixe, of 5Iaine .r8.(J0'(l 

Assistant Secretary —Fred. W. Seward, of New York 3. .300 

Second Assistant Secretary — Wm. Hunter, of Rhode Island 3,500 

Third " " —Charles Payson, ot Musi 3,500 



Diplomatic Officers, 



COUKTET. 



Great BritalH.. 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

East Indies 

Auatralia 

Canada 

Bus^ia 

do 



do 

do 

do 

do 

France 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

Spain 

do 

do 

Cuba 

Portugal 

do 

do 

Belgium 

do 

do 

Xethcrlands 

do 

do 

Denmark 

do .. 

Sweden & Norway. 

do do 
Germany 

do 

do 

do 

do 

Saxony 

Bremen 

Hamburg 

Bavaria 

Wurteraburg 

Baden 

Austria-Hungary. . . 

do 

do 

do 

Switzerland 

do 

do 

Italy 

do 

do 

do •-.. 

Turbt;y 

lio 

do 

do 

Roumania 

P-gypt 



do 



Greece 

Barbary States 

Liberia 

Muscat 

Jladitgascar 

Japan 

io 

io 

io 

do 

do 

do 

Siam 

Ohiiia 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

Hawaiian Islnnds. 

do do 

Hayti 

San Domingo 

Mexico 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

Cen. Am. States. 



NAUES. 



James Bnasell Lowell . 

Wm. J, Hoppin 

Ehrman S Nadal 

E. A. Merritt , 

Stephen I). Packard., 

d. F. Cooper 

Lewis Richmond 

A. C. Litchfield 

Oliver M. Spencer — 

JohnQ. Smith 

John W. Foster 



Wm. H. Edwards.. 
S. P. Young... ...; 

L. E. Dyer 

A. Wilkius 

Levi P. Morton. .. 

R. K. Hitt 

Henry Tifirnand.... 
George Walker...* 
John M. Glover. ,. 

Horace Taylor. 

Lucius Fairchild. . . . 



DwightT. Beed 

Alfred N. Duffie 

Henry O. Hall 

Benjamin Moran 

Henry W. Diman 

William Stuve 

Wm. Cassius Goodloe.. 

John Wilson 

James K. Weaver 

James Birney 

William R. Wells 

DdvldEckstein 



Henry B. Byder 

John li. Stevens. 

E. L. Oppenheim.... 
AJidrew D^ White . . 
H. Sidney Everett. .. 
Chapman Coleman... 

H. Kreismann , 

Alfred E. Lee 

John H. Steuart 

Wilson King 

John M. Wilson 

G. Henry Horstman., 

Jos. S. Potter 

Edward M. Smith..., 
William W. Phelps.. . 
JohnF. Delaplaiue.. 
James Riley Weaver... 

A. W. Thayer , 

M. J. Cramer. 



J. E.Montgomery 

George P. Marsh 

George W. Wurtz 

JohnF. Ilazleton 

B.OdcU Duncan , 

Lew Wallace. 

G. Harris Heap , 

A. A. GarRUilio 

Pranks. De Haas 

Kugene Schuyler 

John T. Edgar 

Elbert E. Farnam 

J. Meredith Read, 

F. A. Matthews 

JohnH. Smvth 

Wm. H. Haihome 

William W. Robinson., 

John A. Bingham , 

Durham W. Stevens... 

David Thompson 

1. H. Hawa 

T. B. Van Buren 

W. P. Manpum 

N.J. Newitter 

David B. Sickles 

James B. Angell 

Chester Holcombe 

Owen N, Denny 

Joseph J. Henderson!! 

Charles P. Lincoln 

Wm. A. Conahe 

J. C. S.Colby 

M. M.Delano 

R. M. Johnston 

E.C.Lord 

James C. Ruck 

James M. Comly 

James Scott 

John M. Langston 

FaulJane.s 

PliJlipH. Morgan 

Daniel S. Richardson 

Augustus J, Cassard 

David H. Strother 

Wiirner P. Sutton 

E. H. Rogers 

Cornelius A. Logan 



Minister 

Secretary Legation 

2d Sec. Legation — 

Consul General 

Consul 

do 

do 

Consul-General 

Consul 

Consul-General 

Minister 

Secretary Legation. 

Consul-General 

Consul 

Consul 

Consul 

Minister 

Secretary Legation. 

Asst. Secretary 

Consul-General 

Consul 

do 

Minister 

Secretary iJegation. 

Consul 

Consu!-General 

Charge d'Affairs 

Consul 

(Consular Agent 

Minister Resident ... 

Consul 

do 

Minister Resident. . . 

Consul 

do 

Charge d'Affairs 

Consul 

MinisterResident... . 

Consul 

Minister 

Secretary Legation.. 

Asst. Secre tary 

Consul General 

Consul-General 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

Minister , 

Secretary Legation. . 

Consul-General 

do 

CharLfe d'Affairs 

Consul 

do 

Minister 

Secretary Legation. . 

Consul 

do 

MinisterResident 

Sec. Leg. & 0. Gen'l. 

Internr<*ter 

Gonsul 

Con. Gen. & Dip. Ag, 

Consul 

Agent A Con. -Gen'l 

Charge d'Affairs 

Consul 

Min. & Consul-Gen.. 

Consul 

Consul 

Minister 

Secretary Legation. 

Interpreter 

Consul 

Consul-General 

do 

do 

do 

MinLster Resident . . 
Secretary Legation. 

Consul-General 

Consul 

do ;;■ 

do 

do ■ 

do 

do 

do 

do 

Minister 

Consul 

Minister Res. &C. G 

Consul ,... 

Minister 

Secretary Lcg.ition.. 

Consul 

Consnl-Goneral...!!! 

Consul 

Consul 

Minister !,"' " 



FOREIGN EBSID'WCE 



Louiion ..-.>. 

do 

do 

do 

Liverpool 

Glasgow. 

Belfast 

Calcutta 

Melbourne 

Montreal 

St. Petersburg. 

do 

do 

Moscow 

Odes.sa 

Cronstadt 

Paris 

do 

■do 

do 

Havre 

Marseilles 

Madrid 

do 

Cadiz 

Havana 

Lisbon 

do 

Oporto 

Brussels 

do 

Antwerp 

TheHiigue 

Rotterdam 

Amsterdam 

Copenhagen. ... 

do 

Stockholm 

Gottenburg 

Berlin 

do 

do 

do 

Frankfort 

Leipsic 

Bremen 

Hamburg 

Munich 

Rtui^art, 

Manheim 

Vienna 

do 

do 

Trieste 

Berne 

Basle 

Geneva 

Rome 

do 

Genoa 

Naples 

Constantinople., 



do 

Jerusalem 

Bucharest 

Beirut 

Cairo 

Athens 

Tangier 

Monrovia 

Zanzibar 

Tamatave 

Yeddo 

do 

do 

Hakodadi 

Kanagawa 

Nagasaki 

Osaka 

Bangkok 

Pebiug , 

do , 

Shanghai , 

Amoy , 

Canton 

Chi Foo 

Chin Kii-ng 

Foo Choo , 

Han Kow 

Nini? I'o 

Tien Tsin 

Honolulu 

do 

Portnu Prince.. 

St. Domingo 

Mexico 

do 

Tampico 

M xico 

Mntamoras 

Vera Cruz 

Guatemala 



$17,500 

2,625 

, 2.U0D 

' 6,000 
6,U00 

3,000 
2,500 
5,000 
4,500 

4,000 
17,500 
2,626 
2.000 
3,0(10 
2,000 
2,000 
17,500 
2,625 
2,000 
6,000 
3,000 
2,500 
12.000 
1,300 
1,500 
6.000 
5,000 
2,000 

2,ono 

7,500 
2,5U0 
2.500 
7.500 
2.0U0 
1.500 
5.000 
l.-'iOO 
7.500 
],5U0 

17.500 
1!,625 
2,a)0 
4,000 
3.U00 
2,000 
2.50t) 
2.5C0 
1,500 
).500 
1.500 

12,000 
1,800 
3.000 
2.000 
5,000 
2,000 
1.500 

12,000 
1.800 
1,500 
1,500 
7,500 
3,000 
3,000 
1,600 
4,000 
2,000 
4.000 
5.000 
3,000 
4,000 
1.200 
2.000 

12,000 
2.500 
2,500 
2,500 
4.000 

3,000 

3,000 

3.000 
12,000 

5.000 

5,000 

3,500 

3,500 

3,500 

3,500 

5,500 

S.flbO 

3,500 

3,500 

7,500 

4.000 

7,500 

1,500 
12,000 

1.800 

1.500 

2,000 

2.000 

S.OOO 

7,500 



Diplomatic Officers. — Oontinued. 



cotraiRT. 


NAME. 


OFriCE. 


FORKIGN RKSID'SCK 


SALAKT 




Jnhn El Clements. 




Guatemala 






George M anly 


Minister Resident. . . 


7,500 


do 




Aspinwall 


3,000 








7,500 


(to 






Laguayra 

Guayaquil 

Bio de Janeiro... 

do do — 

do do 

Pernambuco 

Buenos Ayrca 

do do 

Montevideo, TJr'y. 

do do 


1,600 






do 


1,200 


Brazil 


ThoB. A Osbom . . 


Minister . 


12.00n 
1.800 


do 




Secretary Legation. . 
ConsulGeneral 


do 




6,000 


do 




2,000 


ArgrntineConf. — 


Thomas 0. Osoorn 




7,500 






3,000 


Paraguay A TJrn'y . 




Oliarpe de Affaires. . 


5,000 


Frederick Crocker 


2,000 






10,000 


do 


Stephen A. Huribnt.'. ! !!!;.".".'.! ! 




Valparaiso 


3.000 






10,000 




Consul >: 

Minister & Con* Gen. 

Consul 

do 




3.000 


Bolivia 




La Paz 


5 000 




Arthur M or rell . 




3,000 


Friendly Islands... 




Apia 

Atiiapala 

La Ifnion 

Tahiti 


3,000 


George A. K. Morris 


do 


3,000 


Salvador 


do 


2,600 


Society Islands — 




3,000 









rOEEIGN LEGATIONS IX THE ITNITED ST^ TES. 



Aeoeittine Ekpublic, 

AnrCEIA-HUNGART 



Belgium . 

Bbazil... 



CinLi.. 
China . 



Costa Rioa.. 

Drnhark 

France 



Germany 

Great Britain.. 



GtrATEMALA, SaLTA- 

DOR& Honduras.. 



Hawaii. 
Hayti . 



Jt \.ly . . 

Japan.. 



Nkthicrlands.. 

.\irARAO0A 



Senor Don Manuel R. Garcia 

Senor Don Julio Ferrie 

Senor Don Episanio Portela 

Vacant 

Chevalier Erne'itTonTavera 

Mr. E. B uhdorn , 

Mr. Maurice Delfosse 

Mr, Leon Von den Bossche 

Councillor A. P. de Carvalho Borges 

Mr. Benjamin Franklin Torreao de Barros 

Mr. Joaquin Nabuco . 

Captain Arthur Silveira daMutta . 

Seiior Don IgnacioZenteno 

Senor Don E. V. Zanartu 

Chen Lan Pin 

Mr. Yu ng Wing 

Yung Tsang Siang , 

David W. Bartlett 

Senor Doctor Santiago Perez 

Senor Roberto R. de Narvaez 

Don G. Espinosa 

Senor Don ManuolM. Peralta 

nerrBllle 

Mr. Max Outrcy 

Vr. Millonde la Vertville 

Mr. P'rangois de Corcella 

M. le Capiiaine Anfrye , 

Mr. Paul Dejardin 

-Mr. Kur>l von Schlozer 

Baron Max von Thielnuuin , 

Mr. P. W. Buddecke 

The Right Hon. SirEdT^ard Thornton, K. C. B.. 

Victor Arthur Wellington Drummond, Esq 

Rear Admiral William Gore Jones, B. N 

Hon. Power H. le Poer Trench 

Mr. Frank C. Lascellos 

Mr. PraniiisC. E. Denys 

Chartes Pox Frederick Adara» Esq , 

Senor Don Vicente Dardon 

Senor Don J. Saborio 

Mr ElishaH. Allen 

Mr. Stephen Preston 

Mr. Cliarles A. Preston 

Bnron Albert Blanc , 

Count B.Litta 

Jushie Yoshifla Kiyotiari 

Sborokia Yoshida Djiro 

Mr. Asada Yasunori 

Mr. Seinoske Tashiro 

Senor Don Manuel M. de Zamacona 

Senor Don Jose Y. de Cuellar 

Senor Don Cayetano Romero 

Mr. de Pestel 

Senor Doctor Don Adam Cardenas 

Senor Don Joaquin Elizondo 

Dr. Benjamin Ace val 

Senor Don Jose S. Decond 



E. E. and >r. p. 

Sec. of Leg. , Ch. d' AJT. ad int. 

Attache. 

E. E. and M. P. 

Sec. cfLeg., Ch. d'Afr. ctdint. 

2d Sec. of Legation. 

E. E. and M. P. 

Councillor of Legation. 

E. E. and M. P. 

Secretary of Legation. 

Attache. 

Naval Attache. 

E. E. and M. P. 

Attache. 

E. E. andM. P. 

AssistantE. E-andM. P. 

Secretary of Legation. 

Secretary of Legation. 

Minis te r "Re sid en t. 

Secretary of Legation. 

Attache. 

Minister Resident 

Minister Resident. 

E. E. and M. P. 

Secretarj' ol Legation. 

Secretary of Legation. 

Military Attache. 

Consul ChancfHur. 

E. E. and M. P. 

Secretary of Legation. 

Chancellor ri LegatioiL 

E. E. and M. P. 

Secretary of Legai**n 

Naval Attache. 

Second Secretary 

Second Secretary. 

Third Secretary. 

Attache. 

E. E. and M, P. 
Secretory of Legation. 
E. E, and M. P. 
Minister Kesident. 
Secretary of Legation. 
E, K. and M. P. 
Secretary of Legation. 
E. E. and M. P. 
Secretary of Legation. 
Attache. 
Attache. 
E. E. and M. P. 
Secretary of Legation. 
Second Secretary. 
Minister Resident. 
E. E. and M. P. 
Secretary of Legation, 
E. E. dnd M. P. 
Secretary of Legation. 
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THE GENERAL aoTEBNMENT. 
Foreign Legations in the VhUed Stales — Continued. 



COUNTRT. 


rrAAiE. 


HANK. 


PKRU 


Vacant ., 


E. E. and M. P. 
Secretary of Legation. 
Secretary of Legation. 


n 






Viscount das Nogueiras 

Mr. Nicholas Shishkiu 


E. E. and M. P. 


BD3SIA 


E. E. and M. P. 
First Secretary. 
Second Secretary. 
B. E.andM.P. 


„ 






Vacant 




lat Sec A Ch d'Aff ad inc. 


w 




Second Secretary. 
Second Secretary. 


44 




*4 ' 






<t 




Attache. 


*1 




Attache. 


4t 




Military Attache. 


«« " ■ • 






BWEDEKAND NOEWAY. 


Oonnt Carl Lewenhaupt 

Mr. C. deBildt 


E. E. and M. P. 
Secretary of legation. 
E. E. and M. P. 




OreffoireAristarchi Bey 

f^altazzi Effendi 




Secretary of Legation. 
B. E.andM.P. 
Secretary of Legation. 


Vkskzuela 


Senor Don Juan B. Dalla Costa 

Senor Don Andrea S, Ibarra. . * 1 1 r . . r 1 1 * • ■ > > 



THE TEEASTTEr DEPAETMBNT 

Eeceives and has charge of all moneys paid into the United States 
Treasury, has general supervision of the fiscal transactions of the 
Government, the collection of revenue, the auditing and payment of 
accounts, and other disbursements ; supervises the execution of the 
laws relating to Commerce and Navigation of the United States, the 
Revenues and Currency, the Coast Survey, the Mint and Coinage, 
the Light-House Establishment, the construction of Marine Hos- 
pitals, Custom-Houses, &c. The First Comptroller prescribes the 
mode of keeping and rendering accounts for the civil and diplomatic 
service, and the public land. To him the First, Fifth, and Sixth 
Auditors report. The Second Comptroller prescribes the mode of 
keeping and rendering accounts for the Army, Navy, and Indian 
Departments, and to him the Second, Third, and Fourth Auditors 
report. The First Auditor adjusts the accounts of the customs, 
revenue, civil service and private acts of Congress. The Second 
Auditor adjusts accounts relating to pay, clothing and recruiting of 
the army, the arsenals, armories and ordnance, and the Indian De- 
partment. The Third Auditor adjusts accounts for army subsis- 
tence, fortifications, military academy and roads, quartermaster's 
department and military claims. The Fourth Auditor adjusts the 
navy accounts, the Fifth diplomatic, and the Sixth postal affairs. 

Department Officers. 

Secretary of the Treaeiiry— William Windom, of Minnesota .$8,000 

Assistant Secretary — Jacob K. Upton, of New Hampshire 4 506 

" —Henry F. French, of Massachusetts 4,500 

Supervising Architect — James G. Hill, of Massachusetts 4 500 

Treasurer of United States — James GilfiUan, of Conneotiout 6,000 



TBE eUNEEAL GOYEBNMENT. 
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Salary. 
3,600 
3,000 
4,000 
6,000 
4,500 
4,500 
4,000 
5,000 
6,000 
2,400 
4,500 
5,000 
. 5,000 
4,000 
3,600 
3,600 
3,600 
3,600 
3,600 
3,600 
4,000 
3,500 



Depaiimeni Officers — Continued. 

Assistant Treasurer of United States — ^Albert U. Wynan, of Nebraska 

Solicitor — Kenneth Bayner, of Mississippi 

Superintendent of Life Saving Station — Sumner L Kimball, of Maine 

Superintendent Coast Survey — C. P. Patterson, of California 

Cashier — J. 'W. Whelpley, of New York 

Director of the Mint — Horaee C. Bnrchard, of Illinois 

Register of the Treasury — Blanche K. Bruce, of Mississippi 

Comptroller of the Currency — John J. Knox, of New York 

Commissioner of Internal Revenue — Green B. Baum, of Illinois , 

Bureau of Statistics— Joseph Nimmo, Jr., of New York 

Bureau of Engraving and Printing— 0. H. Irish, of Nebraska 

First Comptroller — Wm. Lawrence, of Ohio : 

Second Comptroller — William W. Upton, of New Hampshire 

Commissioner of Customs — Henry C. Johnson, of Pennsylvania 

1st Auditor — Robert M. Reynolds, of Alabama 

2d Auditor — Orange Ferriss, of New York 

3d Auditor — Edwin W. Keighting, of Maine 

4th Auditor — Charles Beardsley, of Iowa 

5th Auditor — Jacob H. Ela, of New Hampshire 

6th Auditor— J. M. McGrew, of Ohio 

Supervising Surg. Gen. Marine Hosp. Service — John B. Hamilton, of Illinois 
Supervising Insp. Gen. of Steam Vessels — James A. Dumont, of New York. 

THE "WAE DEPAHTMENT 

Has charge of business growing out of military affairs, keeps the 
records of the army, issues commissions, directs the movement of 
troops, superintends their payment, stores, clothing, arms and equip- 
ments and ordnance, constructs fortifications, and conducts works 
of military engineering, and river and harbor improvements. 

Depariment Officers. 

Salary 

Secretary of War — Robert T. Lincoln, of Illinois $8,000 

Chief Clerk— H. T. Crosby, of Pennsylvania 2,500 

Inspector General— Brevet Major General Delos B. Sackett, of Mass 

Judge Advocate General — Colonel Joseph McKee Dunn, of Indiana 

Adjutant General — Brevet Major General Richard C. Drum, of Penn 

Quarter Master General — Brevet Major General M. C. Meigs, of Penn 

Commissary General — Brigadier General Robert Macfeely, of Penn 

Surgeon General — Brevet Major General Joseph K. Barnes, of Penn 

Paymaster General — Brevet Brigadier General Nathan W. Brown, of N. Y. . . 
Chief of Bureau of Engineers — Brevet Major Gen. Horatio C. Wright, of Conn 

Chief of Ordnance Bureau — Brigadier General S. V. Benet. of Florida 

Signal Offlcer — Brevet-Major General Wm. B. Hazen, of Vermont 

Bureau of Military Justice — W. McKee Dunn, of Indiana 

General Officers of Begular Ammy. 



XAME AKD KAKK. 



EKTBY INTO 
SERVICE. 



APPOINTED 
FROM. 



NAME AND RANK. 



ENTRY INTO 
SERVICE. 



APPOINTED 
FROM. 



General. 

Wm. T. Sherman 

Lieutenant- General. 
Philip H. Sheridan... 

Major-Generals. 
Winfield S. Hancock. 
John M. Schotield. . 
Irwin McDowell. «. 



July 1, 1840 
July 1, 1853 

Jnly 1, 1844 
July 1, 1837 
JnJy 1. 1838 



Ohio 

Ohio 

Penna. 

California. 

Ohio. 



BrigadUr-Qenerals. 
Oliver O. Howard... . 

Alfred H.Terry 

Edward 0. COrd... 
Christopher C. Augur 
George Crook. 



July 1, 1854 
Jan. 15, 1865 
July 1, 1839 
.July 1, 1843 
JuLv 1. 1852 



Maine. 
Conn. 
Maryland. 
New Xork. 
Ohio. 



Betired List. 
Major-Generals. 



John C. Kobin son. . . 
Baniel E. Sickles,. . . 
Samuel S. Carroll. - . 



Bichard W. Johnson. 
James B. Kicketts--. 
Eli Long 



Oct. 27, 1839 
Nov.gfl, lasi 
July 1, 1856 

July 1, 1849 
July 1, 1839 
Jun,27, 1856 



New York. 
New York. 
Dist. Col. 

Kentucky. 
New York 
Kentucky. 



John rope |Jn!y 1, 1848IIllinois. 
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MUitari) Geographical Divisions and Departments. 

3. IHvision nf the Missouri. — ^Departments of Dakota, of the Missouri, of the Platte, and of 

Texas ; headqoarters at Chicago, Illinois. 

S. Division of the Atlantic.— Hha New England States, the States of New York, Now Jersey, 
Pennsylvania, Delaware. Maryland, Yirginia, "West Virginia, Ohio, Michigan, "Wisconsin, 
Indiana, and the District of Columbia ; headquarters at^ew York City. 

S. Division of the Tacj^c. — Departments of California, of the Columbia, and of Arizona ; head- 
quarters at San Francisco, California. 

4. Division of the South. — Departments of the South and of the Golf; headqnarters at Lonis- 

Tiile, Kentucky. 

5. Department of the Missouri. — The States of Missouri, Kansas and Illinois, and the Territo. 

ries of Colorado and New Mesico, and Camp Supply, Indian Territory ; headquarters at 
Fort Leavenworth, Kansas. 

6. Department of the Platte. — The States of Iowa and Nebraska, and the Territories of Utah 

and Wyoming ; headquarters at Omaha, Nebraska. 

7. Department of DaTcota. — The State of Minnesota, and the Territories of Dakota and Mon- 

tana ; headquarters at St. Paul, Minnesota. 

8. DepaHment of California. — The State of Nevada, the post of Fort Hall, Idaho Territory, 

and so much of the State of CaKfomia as lies north of a line from the north-west comer 
of Arizona Territory to Point Conception, Galifomia; headquarters at San Francisco, 
California. 

9. Department of the Columbia. — The State of Oregon, and the Territories of "Washington, 

Idaho, excepting Fort Hall, and Alaska ; headquarters at Portland, Oregon. 
10. Department of Arizona. -The Territory of Arizona, and so much of the State of California 
as lies south of a line from the north-west •orner of Arizona Territory to Point Concep- 
tion, California j headquarters at Prescott, Arizona Territory. 

M. Department of the South. — The States of North Carolina, South Cacolina, Georgia, Florida, 
(except the Gulf jjosts from Fensacola Harbor to Fort Jefferson and Key West, inclusive), 
Alabama, including the posts in Mobile Say, Tennessee and Kentucky ; headquarters at 
Louisville, Kentucky. 

Is. Department of Texas.— The State of Texas and the Indian Territory, excepting Camp Sup- 
ply ; headquarters at San Antonio, Texas. 

l3. Depaartment of the Gulf.— The States of Louisiana, Arkansas and Mississippi, and the GaK 
posts as far eastward as, and embracing, Fort Jefferson and Key "West, Florida, exelud- 
ing tlie poitB in AlSbile Bay i headquarters at New Orleans. Louisiana. 

THE NAVY DEPARTMENT 

Has charge of tlie Naval Establishment and all business connected 
therewith, issues Naval Commissions, instructions and orders, super- 
vises the enlistment and discharge of seamen, the Marine Corps, the 
construction of Navy Yards and Docks, the construction and equip- 
ment of Vessels, the purchase of provisions, stores, clothing and ord- 
nance, the conduct of surveys and hydrographical operations. 

Departmeni Officers. 

Salary. 

Secretary of the Navy— Whliam H. Hcnt, of Loniaiana 8,000 

Chief Clerk — John W. Hogg, of District of Columbia 2. 500 

Superintendent of Naval Observatory — Kear-Admiral John Kodgers 

Hydrographic Office — Captain S. E. Franklin 

Superintendent National Almanac — Prof. Simon Newcomb 

Commandant of Marine Corps — Colonel 0. G. MoCawley , 

Chief Signal Officer — Commodore John C. Beaumont _ 

Chief of Bureau of Yards and Docks — Commodore K. L. Law 

Civil Engineer— "W. P. S. Sanger 

Chief of Navy Bureau — Commodore W. D. Whiting 

Chief of Bureau of Ordnance — Commodore Wm. K. Jeffers 

Chief of Bureau of Provisions and Clothing— P. M, General G. F. Cutter . . 
Chief of Bureau of Medicine and Surgery — Surgeon-Gen. Philip S. "Wales. - 
Chief of Bureau of Construction and Eepairs— Naval Constructor J. W. Eaaby 
Chief of Bureau of Equipment and Recruiting— Commodore Earl English.. 

Chief of Bureau of Steam Engineering — Chief Engineer W. H. Shock 

Judge Advocate General — William B. Remey, U. S. M. Corps 3,500 
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NAME ASD BASK. 



Adyniral. 
aOavid D. Porter.. 



ywc-Admiral. 
Stephen C. Kowan. . 



Hear-AdmiraU. 
Active lAst. 

John Eodgers 

Wm.B.LeKoy 

J. E. M. Mullany 

C. R. P. Rodgera 

Stephen D. Trenchard 
Thos. H. Patterson. . . 

John C. Howell 

Edward T. Nichols. . . 
Robert H. Wyraan. . . 
George B. Balch 



STATE 
FROM. 



Penn.. 



Ohio.. 



Maryland 
New York 
NewYork 
N". Jersey 
Penn. . 
Louisiana 

Penn 

Georgia.. 

N.H 

Alabama. 



ENTRY INTO 
SERVICE. 



Feb. 2, 



Feb. 1, 1826 



April 18, 
Jan. 11, 
Jan. 7, 
Oct. 5, 
Oct. 23, 
April 5, 
June 5, 
Deo. 14, 
March 11, 
Bee. 30, 



1828 
1832 
1832 
1833 
1834 
1836 
1836 
1836 
1837 
1837 



NAME AND RANK. 



OoTnmodores. 
Active XAsU 

rhomas H. Stevens. . 

Foxhall A. Parker 

John M. B. Clitz 

Andrew Bryson 

Donald McN. Fairfax. 

James H. Spotts 

J. "W". A. Nicholson. . . 

G. H. Cooper 

J. C. Beaumont 

I. C. Febiger 

Pierce Crosby 

J. B. Creighton 

A. K. Hughes 

0. R. Calhoun 

Chas. H. Baldwin 

R. W. Shufeldt 

A.C.Ehind. 

G. M. Ransom 

W.E.Hopkins 

Thomas Patterson . . . 

Wm. N. .Teffers 

Edward Simpson 

Wm. G. Temple 

Samuel B Carter 



STATE 
FROM. 



Conn 

Virginia.. 
Mitmigan 
New York 

N. C 

Kentucky 
NewYork 
NewYork 

Penn 

Ohio. 

Penn 

NewYork 

NewYork 

Missouri. 

NewYork 

NewYork 

NewYork 

NewYork 

Yernaont. 

NewYork 

N. Jersey 

NewYork 

Vermont 

Tenn ... 



Aug. 
Aug. 
Feb. 
Aug. 



ENTRY INTO 
SERVICE. 



Deo. 14, 1836 
March 11, 1837 
April 12; 1837 
Dec. 1, 1837 

12, 1837 
2, 18:17 

10, 1838 

„. 4, 1837 

March 1,1838 
Sept. 4, 1838 
June 5, 1838 
Feb. 10, 1838 
Oct. 20, 1838 
April 1,1839 
April 24. ie39 
May 11, lb39 
Sept. 3, 1838 
July 25, 1839 
Nov. 13, 1839 
March 2, 1839 
Sept. 25, 1840 
Feb. 11,1840 
April 18, 1840 
Feb. 14, 1840 



THE DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR 

Has (Charge of the survey, management, sales and grants of Public 
Lands, the examination of Pension and Bounty Land claims, the 
management of Indian affairs, the examination of Inventions and 
award of Patents, the collection of Statistics, the distribution of 
Seeds, Plants, etc., the taking of Censuses, the management of Gov- 
ernment mines, the erectipn of Public Buildings, and the construc- 
tion of wagon roads to the Pacific. 

Department Officers. 

Secretary of the Interior — Samuel J. Kirkwood, of Iowa |8,(J00 

Assistant Secretary — Alonzo Bell, of New York 8,600 

General Land Office — James A. WiUiamson, of Iowa, Commissioner 4,000 

Indian Office — Rowland E. Trowbridge, of Micbigan, " 4,500 

Pension Office — John A. Bentley, of Wisconsin, " 3,600 

Patent Office — Edgar M. Marble, of Michigan, " 4,500 

Bureau of Education — John Eaton, of Tennessee " 8,000 

Census Office — Francis A. Walter, of Connecticut, Superintendent 

Director of Geological Survey — Clarence King, of New York 6,000 

Auditor of Eailroad Accounts — Theophilus French, of Ohio 3,600 



THE POST OFFICE DEPARTMENT 



Has charge of the Postal System, the establishment and discon- 
tinuance of Post Offices, appointment of Postmasters, the contracts 
for carrying the mails, the Dead Letter Office, maintains an inspec- 
tion to prevent frauds, mail depredations, etc. 
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Department Officers. 

Postmaster-General— Thomas L. James, of New York |8,000 

Appointment Office— 1st Assistant P. M. General, Jas. M. Tyner, Ind 3,500 

Contract Office— 2d Assistant P. M. General, Richard A. Elmer, New York. .. 3,500 

Finance Office— 3d Assistant P. M. General, Abraham D. Hazen, Penn 3,500 

Superintendent of Money Order System — 0. F. McDonald, of Mass 3,000 

Superintendent of Foreign Mails— J. H. Blackfan, of New Jersey 3,000 

Superintendent of Free Delivery— E. W. Gurley, of Louisiana 3,000 

Superintendent of Dead Letter Office— E. J. Dallas, of Kansas 3,000 

General Superintendent E. E. Mail Service— W. B. Thompson, of Ohio 3,000 

Auditor Eailroad Accounts — Theophilus French 2,000 

Superintendent of Bank Agency — Dudley W. Ehodes, of Ohio 3,000, 

Topographer — W. F. Nicholson, of D. - 

DEPAETMENT OF JUSTICE. 

The Attorney-General, who is the head of this department, is the 
legal adviser of the President and heads of departments, examines 
titles, applications for pardons, and Judicial and legal appointments, 
conducts and argues suits in which Government is concerned, etc. 

Department Officers. 

Salary. 

Attorney-General— "Wayne McVeaqh, of Pennsylvania. $8,000 

Assistant Attorney-General — Edwin B. Smith, of Maine 5,000 

do do Thomas Simons, of New York 5,000 

Solicitor-General — Samuel F. Phillips, of North Carolina 7,000 

Assistant Att'y-Generalfor Department of Interior — E. M. Marble, of Mich. . 5,000 

do do P. 0. Department — Alfred A. Freeman, of Tenn 4,000 

Solicitor of Internal Eevenue — C. Chesley, of New Hampshire 4,500 

Solicitor of the Treasury— Kenneth Eaynor, of N. Carolina ? . 4,500 

Assistant Solicitor of Treasury — Joseph H. Eobinson 3,000 

Examiner of Claims for State Department — H. O'Connor, of Iowa 3,500 

Law Clerk and Examiner of Titles — A. J. Bentley, of Ohio 2, 700 

Chief Clerk— George C. Wing, of Ohio 2, 200 

THE JUDICIAET. 

Supreme Court of the United States. , 

Appointed. 
^ 1874.— MoEBisoN E. Waite, of Ohio Chief Justice. 

1880.— Geo. P. Edmunds, of Vermont Asso. Jus. 

1858.— Nathan Clifford, PorUand, Maine do 

1863.— Stephen J. Field, California, do 

1870. — Joseph P. Bradley, New Jersey, do 

1870.— W. B. Woods, Alabama do 

1877.— John M. Harlan, Kentucky do 

1881.— Stanley Matthews, Ohio do 

The Court holds one general term, annually, at Washington, D. 

C, commencing on the first Monday in December. 

Salaiy. 

D. Wesley Middleton, of Washington, Clerk 

William T. Otto, of Washington, D. C, Eeporter 

John G. Nicolay, of Illinois, Marshal 



4.ge. 


Salary. 


63 


$10,500 


68 


10,000 


75 


10,000 


62 


10,000 


66 


10,000 


70 


10,000 


64 


10,000 




lO.ooa 
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(hrcuU Jvdges of (fte JJmXed States. 

Salary^ 
FiEST CiEcuiT. —(Maine, New Hampahire, Massachusetts and Rhode Island) 

—John Lowell, of Boston, Mass $6,000 

Second Clkctjit. — (Vermont, Connecticut, Northern New York, Southern 

New York, and Eastern New York)— Samuel Blatchford, New York 6,000 

Thibd Cibcuit. — (New Jersey, Eastern Pennsylvania, Western Pennsylvania, 

Delaware) — ^William McKennan, of Pennsylvania 6,000 

FoTJETH CiKcuiT. — (Maryland, West Virginia, Virginia, North Carolina and 

South Carolina)— Hugh L. Bond, Maryland 6,000 

Fifth Ciectht. — (Georgia, Florida, Alabama, Mississippi, Louisiana, Texas, 

Colorado, Misssouri, and Nebraska) — Wm. B. Woods, of Alabama 6,000 

Sixth Ciectjit. — (Ohio, Michigan, Kentucky and Tennesee) — John Baxter, 

of Tennessee 6,000 

Seventh Cntcuii. — (Indiana, Illinois and Wisconsin) — Thomas Drummond, 

of Illinois 6,000 

Eighth CraomT. — (Minnesota, Iowa, Missouri, Kansas and Arkansas) — 

Geo. W. McCrary, of Iowa 6,000 

Ninth Cibcuit. — (CaUfomia, Oregon and Nevada) — Lorenzo Sawyer, of 

California 6,000 

District Courts. — Judges. (States.) 

Alabama, N. D., M. D. and S. D. — John Bruce, of Montgomery, Ala. Akkansas. 
W. D.— I. C. Parker, of Fort Smith, Ark.; E. D.~H. C. Caldwell, of Little Rock, 
Ark. California — Ogden Hoffman, of San Francisco. Colorado — Mose.s Hallett, 
of Denver. Co.'jneoticut — Nathaniel Shipman, of Hartford. Delaware — Edward 
G. Bradford, of Wilmington. Florida, N. D. — Thomas Settle, of Jacksonville ; S. 
D. — James W. Locke, of Key West. Georgia, N. D. and S. D. — John Erakine, of 
Atlanta. Illinois, N. D.^Henry W. Blodgett, of Chicajio ; B. D. — Samuel H. Treat, 
Jr., of Springfield. Indiana — Walter Q. Greshnm, of Indianapolis. Iowa — James M. 
Love, of Keokuk. Kansas— Cassias G. Foster, of Atcheeon. Kentucky — John W. 
Ban-, of Louisville. Louisiana — Edward C. Billiucs, of New Orleans. Maine — Ed- 
ward Fox, ofPortlcid. Maryland — Thus. J. Morris, of Baltimore. Massachusetts 
— T. L. Nelson, of Boston. Michigan, E. D. — H. B. Brown, of Detroit ; W. D.— S. 
L. Withey, of Grand Rapids. Minnesota — K. R. Nelson, of St. Paul. Mississippi, 
N. D. and S. D.— Robert A. Hill, of Oxford. Missouri, E. D.— Samuel Trent, ol St. 
Louis; W. D. — Arnold Krekel, of Jefferson City. Nebraska — Elmer S. Dundy, of 
Falls City. Nevada — Edgar W. Hilly er, of Carson. New Hampshike — Daniel Clark, 
of Manchester. Nnw Jersey — John T. Kixon, of Trenton. New York, N. D. — W. 
J. Wallace, of Syracuse; S. D. — W. G. Choate, of Kew York; E. D. — Charles L. 
Benedict, of Brooklyn. North Carolina, E. D. — George W. Brooks, of Elizabeth 
City; W. D.— Robert P. Dick, of Greensboro'. Ohio, N. D.— Martin Welker, of 
Wooster; S. D. — Philip B. Swing, of Batavia. Oregon — Matthew P. Deady, of 
Portland. Pennsylvania, E. D. — William Butler, of Philadelphia ; W. D. — Mark 
W. Aeheson, of Pittsburgh. Rhode Island — John P. Knowles, of Providence. 
South Carolina — George S. Bryan, of Charleston. Tennessee, E. D. and M. D. — 
David M. Kay, of Knoxville; W. D.— E. S. H ammond, of Memphis. Texas, E. D.— 
Amos Morrili, of Galveston; W. D.— E. B. Turner, of Austin; IS. D.— A. P. McCor- 
rnick, of Dallas. Vermont — Hoyt H. Wheeler, of Burlington. Virginia, E. 1). — 
Robert W. Hughes, of Richmond; W. D. — Alexander Rives, of Charlottesville. 
West Virginia— John J. Jackson, Jr., of Parkersburg. Wisconsin, E. D. — Charles 
E. Dyer, of Racine; W. D. — Romanza Bunn, of Madison. Of these District Judges, 
two (Cal. and Col.) receive $5,000 each; one (La.) $4,800; nine (Md., Mass., N. J., 
N. Y. 3, Penn. 2, and W. D. Ohio) 4,000 each; all the remainder, $3,500 each. 

District Coxais. — Judges. (Territories). 

Abizona— C. G. W. Fi-ench. Dakota — ^Peter C. Shannon. Idaho— John T. 
Morgan. Montaiia— D. S. Wade. New Mexico— L. Bradford Prince. Utah— 
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John A. Hunter. Washikoton— Roger S. Greene, Wyoming — James B. Sener. 

District of CoLmtBLi.— David K. Cartter, Chief Justice, S4.500. Alexander B. 

Hagner, Walter S. Cox, Charles P. James, Andrew Wylie, Arthur McArthur, 

Associates, §4,000 each. 

Court of Claims. 

Salary. 

C. D. Drake, Missouri, Chief Justice $4,500 

J. C. Bancroft Da-ris, New York 4,500 

Glenni "W. Scofield, Pennsylvania 4, 500 

Charles C. Nott, New York 4,500 

WiUiam A. Eichardson, Mass 4,500 

Archibald Hopkins, Clerk 3,000 

John Eandolph, Assistant Clerk 2,000 



DEPAETMENT OF AGRICULTURE. 

Salary. 

Commissioner of Agriculture— Geokge B. Loring, of Massachusetts $3,000 

Chief Clerk— E. A. Carman, of New Jersey 1,800 

Statistician — C. TYorthington, of Maryland 2,000 

Entomologist— J. W. Potter 2,000 

Chemist^Peter Cottier, of Vermont 2,000 

Superintendent of Botanical Gardens — Wm. Saunders, of Pennsylvania 

Superintendent of Seed Eoom — A. Glass, of Dist. of Columbia 

Botanist — G. Yasey, of Illinois 

Librarian — E. H. Stevens, of Louisiana 

Disbursing Clerk — B. P. Fuller, of Illinois 



GOVERNMENT PErNTING OITICE. 

Salary. 

Congressional Printer — J. D. Defkees, of Indiana 3,600 

Chief Clerk— A. F. Childs, of Dist. Columbia 



DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION. 

Salary. 

Commissioner of Education — Gen. J'ohn Eaton, Jr., of Tenn $3,000 

Chief Clerk — Charles "R'arren 1,800 

Translator — Herman Jacobson 



UNITED STATES MINT AND BRANCHES. 

Salary. 

A. Landon Snowden, Superintendent Philadelphia 

Thomas C. Acton, do New York 

Henry L. Dodge, do San Francisco, Cal 

Henry S. Foote, do New Orleans, La 

James Crawford, do Carson City, Nev 

Calvin J. Cowles, Assayer Charlotte, N.C 

Herman Silver, do Denver, Col 

Wm. Penn Prescott, do Carson City, Nev 

Albert Walters, do Boise City, Idaho 

Charles Kumley, do Helena, Montana 

Benjamin F. Flanders, Treasurer, New Orleans, La 
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THE LEGISLATIVE BEANCH OF THE GOVEKN'MEIS'T. 

The National Legislature consists of a Senate of two members from 
each State, making the full Senate now consist of seventy-six members, 
and a House of Eepresentatives, now having two hundred and ninety-three 
members. The Senators are chosen by the Legislatures of their several 
States, for a term of six years, either by concurrent vote or by joint ballot, 
as the State may prescribe. The members of the House of Eepresenta- 
tives are usually elected by a plurality vote in districts of each State, 
Whose bounds are prescribed by the Legislature, for the term of two years. 
In a few instances they have been elected at lurge : i. e., by the plurality 
vote of the entire State. 

The Constitution requires nine years' citizenship to qualify for admis- 
sion to the Senate, and seven years to the House of Representatives. 
An act approved July 26, 1866, requires the Legislature of each Statie 
which shall be chosen next preceding the expiration of any Senatorial 
term, on the second Tuesday after its first meeting, to elect a successor, 
each House uDminating viva voce, and then convening in Joint Assembly 
to compare nominations. In ease of agreement, such person shall be 
declared duly elected; and if they do not agree, then balloting to continue 
from day to day at 12 M. during the session until choice has been made. 
Vacancies are to be filled in like manner. The members of each 
House receive a salary of $5,000 per annum, and actual mileage at 
twenty cents per mile. For each day's absence, except when caused 
by sickness, |8 per diem is deducted from the salary. The Speaker 
of the House of Representatives receives $10,000. 



CONGRESSIONAL BISTEICTS. 

The House of Representatives of the United States is composed of 
Diomhers elected by Districts. The number apportioned to the States has 
viiried at each decennial census, as shown by the followmg Table : 

Crnsus. When Apportioned. WTiole No. Hep. Botio, One to 

By Constitution , 65 

nSlO April 14, 1792 105 33,004 

l.-UO Jan. 14, 1S02 141 23.000 

I-'IO Dee.21, 1811 181 35,^)00 

I -JO March 7, 1822 212 40,000 

1'30 May22, 1832 240 46,70» 

1-10 Jnn625, 1842 283 70,93) 

KiO JnlySO, 1852 233 98,4Sff 

VJ80 April—, 1961 242 isn,(m 

IMSO Dec.— 1871 , 2P1 143.000 

1881 819 187,218. 



IS 
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Presidents imder the Federal ConstituMon. 



Names. 



Inangurated. 



George Washington, of Virginia . - 
John Adame, ot MaasacliuBetta . - . 

Thomas Jefferson, of Virginia 

James Madison, of Virginia 

James Monroe, of Virginia 

John Quincy Adams, of Mass 

Andrew Jackson, of Tennessee. . . 
Martin Van Buren, of New Tort 
William Henry Harrison, of Ohio. 
John Tyler, of Virginia, Tice-Preg- 
ident, succeeded President Harri- 
son, who died April 4, 1841 

James K. Polli, of Tennessee 

Zacbary Taylor, of Louisiana 

Millard Hllmore, of N. T., Vice- 
president, succeeded Pres. Taylor, 

who died July 9, 1850 

Franklin Pierce, of N. Hampshire 
James Buchanan, of Pennsylvania 

Abraham Lincoln, of Illinois 

Andrew Johnson, Yice-President, 
succeeded President Lincoln, who 
was assassinated Ajjril 14, 1865 . 

TJlysses S. Grant, ol Dlinois 

. Kutherford B. Hayes, of Ohio. . . 
. James A« Garfield, of Ohio 



April30,1789 
Mar. 4—1797 
Mar. 4^1801 
Mar. 4—1809 
Mar. 4—1817 
Mar. 4—1825 
Mar. 4—1829 
Mar. 4—1837 
Mar. 4—1841 



Apr. 4—1841 
Mar. 4—1845 
Mar. 4—1840 



July 9—1850 
Mar. 4—1853 
Mar. 4^1c^.^7 
Mar. 4—1861 



Age at 
Inaugu- 
ration. 



1732 
1735 
1743 
1751 
1759 
1767 
1767 
1782 
1773 



1790 
1795 
1704 



1800 
1804 
1791 
1809 



Apr. 15-1865 1803 
Mar. 4— kioil 1822 
Mar. 4—1877 1822 
Mar. 4—1881 I 1881 



57 
62 
58 
58 
58 
58 
62 
55 



57 
49 
65 



50 
49 
65 
52 



57 
47 
55 
SO 



Years 



Died. 



Dec. 14, 1799 
July 4—1826 
Jnly 4—1826 
June 28, 1836 
Jnly 4—1831 
Feb. 23, l-'48 
June 8—1845 
July 24, 1862 
April 4,1841 



Jan. 17, 1862 
June 15, 1S49 
July 9—1850 



Mar. 8—1874 
Oct. 8—1869 
June 1—1869 
April 15, 1865 



July 31,1675 



Age 

at 

Death 



68 
91 
83 

85 

80 
J8 
79 



7« 
54 



74 
65 

n 

5( 



Vice-Presidents. 






iNames. 


Inaugurated. 


Bom. 


Died. 




1789 
1797 
1801 
1805 
1813 
1817 
1825 
1833 
1837 
1841 
1845 
1849 
1853 
1857 
1861 
1865 
1869 
1873 
1877 
1881 


1735 
1743 
1756 
1739 
1744 
1744 
1782 
1762 
1780 
1790 
1792 
1800 
1786 
1821 
1809 
1808 
1823 
1812 


1826 




1828 




1836 


4 Georgo Clinton ofKewXork 


1812 




1814 




1825 




1850 


8. Martin Van Buren, of New York 

9 Kichard M. John son, of Kentucky 


1862 
1850 


10 ,Jolin Tyler of Virginia " 


1663 




1865 


12 Millard Fillmore of New York 


1874 


13 WilliamE King of Alabama -i. 


1853 




1875 








IrtS 


17. Schuyler Cdlfax^ of Indiana 






18T5 


19. William A- Wheeler of New York 




SO. Chester A. Arthur, of NewYork 


\ 



Chief Justices of the Supreme Court qfihe United States. 



John Jay 

John Eutledge 

Oliver Ellsworth 

John Marshall 

■Roger B. Taney 

Salmon P. Chase 

Morrison B. Waite.. 



State. 



New York . . 

South (Carolina 

Connecticut. 

Virginia 

Maryland . . . 

Ohio 

Ohio 



Term of 
Service. 



1789—1795 
1795—1795 
1796—1801 
1801—1836 
1836—1864 
1864—1873 
I 1874—.. 



Born. 



1745 
1739 
1752 
1755 
1777 
1808 
1«35 



Died. 



1829 
1800 
1807 
1836 
1864 
1S73 



Associate Justices of the Supreme Court of the United States. 



Name. 



State. 



Term of 
Service. 



Bom. 



Dieil. 



John Eutledge 

William Cusning. . . 

James Wilson 

John Blair 

Xobert H. Harrison 

James Iredell 

Thomas Johnson . . . 
William Patterson . 



South Carolina... 
Massachusetts . . . 

Peuns,vlvania 

Virginia 

Maryland 

North Carolina. . 

Maryland 

New Jersey 



1789—1791 
1789—1810 
1789-1798 
1789—1796 
1789—1789 
1790—1799 
1791—1793 
1793—1806 



1739 
1733 
1742 
1732 
1745 
1750 
1733 
1743 



1800 
1810 
1798 
1800 
1790 
1799 
1819 
180S 



TBE SEKERAIi eOTESSTMHirT 
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Associate Justices qf the Supreme Court of tlw IT. S. (Oontinued.y 



]7aiiie. 



fiwnnel Chase 

Bashitxl Washington. . 

Alfred Moore 

Williiim Johnston 

]$roolihol8t LiTiDgston 

Thomas Todd 

Joseph Story 

Gabriel Dnval 

Snitth Thompson 

Kobert Trimble 

John Mcl^ean 

Henry Baldwin 

James M. Wayne 

Philip H. Bar^nr 

John Catron 

John MoKinley 

Peter V. Daniel 

Samuel Nelson 

Iievi "Woodbury 

Bobert C. Grier 

Benjamin B. Curtis 

James A. Campbell . . . 

If athan Clifford 

Ifoah H. Swavne 

Samuel F. Miller 

DaTidBaTls 

St»hen J. Field 

Winiam Strong 

Joseph P. Bramer 

Ward Hunt 

John M. Harlan 

William B. Woods 



State. 



Maryland 

Virginia 

North Carolina 

South Carolina 

New-Torli 

Kentucky 

Massachusetts 

Maryland 

New York 

Kentucky 

Ohio..... 

Pennsjlvania . 

Georgia 

Virginia 

.Tennessee 

Alabama 

Virginia 

New York , - . . 

New Hampshire . . 

Pennsylvania 

Hass£u>husetta 

Alabama ..., 

Maine 

Ohio 

Iowa 

Illinois 

California 

Pennsylvania 

New .Tfrsey 

New York 

Kentucky 

Alabama 



Term of 
Service. 



1796—1811 
1798—1829 
1799—1804 
1804—1834 
1806—1823 
1807—1826 
1811—1845 
1811—1835 
1823—1845 
1826-1829 
1829—1861 
1830—1846 
1835—1867 
1836—1841 
1837—1865 
1837-1852 
1841—1860 
18«— 1851 
1845—1851 
1846—1870 
1851—1857 
1853—1858 
1858—.... 
1862—..-. 
1862—.... 
1862-1877 
18R)— .... 
1870— 

iP7n 

1873—.... 

1877—.... 
1881 



Bom. 



1741 
1759 
1755 
1771 
1757 
1765 
1779 
1751 
1767 
1776 
1785 
1779 
1786 
1779 
1788 

i785 
1792 
1790 
1794 
1809 
1802 
1803 
1805 
1816 
1815 
1817 
IR09 
1813 
1811 
1814 



Bled. 



1811 , 
1829 

leis. 

1834 
1823 
18M 
1841 

184« 
184S 

ISSt- 

iset 

184» 
186» 
184t 
1869 

issa- 

186* 
1863 
1851 

ie7» 

.... , 



APPOETIONMENT OF REPRESENTATIVES. 



THE NEW APPOETIONMBNT BILL. 

Sbctios 1. That from and after the 8d March, 1883, the House of Representatives shall be composed 
of 819 members, to be apportioned among the several States as follows : 

10 



Iowa 

Kansas 6 

Kentucky 11 

Louisiana 6 

Maine 4 

Maryland 6 

Massachusetts 12 

Michigan 11 

Minnesota 5 

MississippL 7 

Sec. 2, That whenever a new State shall be admitted into the Union, the Representative or Repre- 
sentatives assigned it shall be additional to the number of 819, herein provided for. 

Sac. 8. That In each State entitled under this apportionment, the number to which such State may 
be entitled in the Forty-eighth and each subsequent Congress shall be elected by districts composed, of 
contiguous territory and containing as nearly as practicable an equal number of Inhabitants, and equal 
in number to the Repreeentatives to wlilch each State may be entitled in Oongress, no one district elect- 
ing more than one Representative! 



Alabama 8 

Arkansas 5 

California 6 

Colorado 1 

Connecticut 4 

Delaware. 1 

Florida 2 

Georgia. 10 

Illinois 20 

Indiana 13 



Missouri 14 

Nebraska 3 

Nevada 1 

New Hampshire .... 2 

New Jersey 7 

NewTork 88 

North Carolina 9 

Ohio 21 

Oregon 1 



Pennsylvania 28. 

Rhode Island ii 

South Carolina S ' 

Tennessee 10 

Texas 10' 

Vermont 2' , 

Virginia 10! 

West Virginia 4; 

Wisconsin 8 



Expense of maintaining the government, not including the inter- 
est on the bonds, for each year from 1861 to 1680: 



June 30, 1862 $570,841,700 25 

1863 714,709,995 58 

1864 865,234,087 86 

1865 1,290.312,982 41 

1866 3,141,072,666 09 

" 1867 346, 729, 124 33 

1868 377,340,284 00 

1869 321,490,597 75 

1870 309,653,560 75 



June 30, 1871 $292,17»,188 25 

1872 270,559,695 91 

1873 262,254,216 97 

1874 302,633,873 76 

1875 268,447,543 76 

1876 258,459,797 10 

1877 238,660,008 93 

1878 236,964,326 89 

" 1879 161,619,933 63 i 

" 1880 169,090.062 28 
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TALUATJON OF PBOPEBTT IN THE UNITED STATES IN 197* 
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THE PITBLia DEBT. 21 

PUBLIC DEBT OF THB UMTED STATES. 

APEIL 1, 1881. 

Debt hearing Interest. 

Bonds at 6 per cent ^196,378,600 00 

Bonds at 5 per cent 463,590,850 00 

Bonds at i\ per cent 250,000,000 CO 

Bonds at 4 per cent 738,571,860 00 

Refunding Certificates 775,950 00 

Navy Pension Fund 14,000,000 OO; 

Principal. $1,663,317,250 00 

Interest 17,386,807 00 

Debt on which Interest has ceased since Maturity. 

Principal $6,093,465 00 

Interest 743,877 00 ' 

Debt bearing no Interest. 

Old demand and Legal-Tender Notes $346,741,661 00 

Certificates of Deposit 6,805,000 00 

Fractional Currency 7,131,978 00 

Gold and Silver Certificates 66,350,700 00 

Principal $417,029,339 00 

Unclaimed Interest , 8,546 00 

Total Debt. 

Principal $2,086,440,055 00 

Interest 18,138,230 00 

Total $2,104,578,285 00 _ 

Cash in Treasury. 
Total Cash in Treasury, at date $230,814,692 00 

Debt less Cash in the Treasury, December 1, 1875 $2,117,917,132 67 

Debt less Cash in Treasury, December 1, 1876 2,089,336,099 42 

Debt less Cash in Treasury, December 1, 1877 2,046,027,066 94 

Debt less Cash in Treasury, December 1, 1878 2,027,414,325 79 

Debt less Cash in Treasury, December 1, 1879 2,016,049,722 83 

Debt less Cash in Treasury, October 1, 18j80 1,916,594.183 00 

Debt lees Cash in Treasury, April 1, 1881 1,873,763,593 00 

Bonds to Pacific Railway Companies, Interest payable in Lawful Money. 

Principal outstanding $64,623,512 00 

Interest accrued and not yet paid 969,352 00 

Interest paid by the United States 49,528,656 00 

Interest repaid by Transportation of Mails, etc 14,244,859 00 

By Cash Payments 5 per cent, net earnings 665,198 00 

Balance of Interest paid by the United States 34,628,508 00 



82 THU FJJBLia DEBT. 

THE PUBLIC DEBT— JUNE 30, 1880, 

THE LOANS MADE BY GOVBENMENT NOT YET EEDEEMED. 

l.—Debt hearing Interest on Coin. 



TITLE OF I.OAJS. 


Amo'nt 
Issued 
inMU 
lions. 


§1 

a," 


■Wben Eedeemable. 


Amount 
Outstand- 
ing. 


Accrued 

Interest to 

Date. 


Tfinn nf .Time 14 1858 


20,000 
7,022 

18,415 

1,091 

189,327 

75,000 

194,567 

379,506 
42,540 

508,440 

250,000 

66,000 
30,600 


5 
5 

6 
6 
C 
6 

5 

6 
6 

5 ' 

4M 
4 

4« 
4 


After Jan. 1, 1874 

C After Jan.1,1871 &be- ) 
i fore Jan. 1, 1881 .-..j 

Payable Jan. 1,1881 

Payable July 1,1881...- 
Payable Jan. & July. 1881 
Pay'ble after June 30, 1881 
( After March 1, 1874, & \ 
\ Payable M'ch 1,1904. 5 

After July 1, 1872 ) 

Alter July 1,1873 i 

AfterMay 1,1881 

After Sept. 1, 18B1 

After July 1, 1907 


8,000 

10,000 

15,578 poo 

742,450 

15T,26T,100 

62,202,850 

2,665,400 

2,380,150 
752,300 

484,864,900 

185,000,000 

707,480,801. 

60,000,000 

80,000,000 


3,250 00 


Loan of Jan. 1, 1861 (Act of) 
June 22, 1860 5 

loan of Feb. 8, 1861 (ISSl's) . . 

Oregon War Debt, July 1, ) 
1861 (Actof Marcll2 1861) 5 

I'n Jnly 17 &Ang. 5, '61C81's)* 

lioan of 1863, dated June 15, 1 
1864 (1881'8), 3d issue. ...» i 

Ten-Forties of 1864 

Five-Twenties of 1867 * 

Five-Twenties of 1868 

Fnn'd L'n 1881, issued under ) 
•Acts J'ly 14,'70&Jan.20,'71 5 
Fun'dL'n 1891, Aots'70&'71. 
Fond'dL'n of 1907, same Acts. 




184,150 00 

9,450 00 

1,893,213 50 

750,000 00 

4,864,157 50 
5,612,472 75 

2,118,501 46 

937,50000 

8,220,567 25 


Be&umptlon Loan, 1 907. -. 


July 1,1907 








1,714,891,950 


24,603,587 00 






■■•• 1 





2.— Debt bearing Interest in Currency or lawful money. 



TITLE OF LOAIT. 






Principal 
Outstanding. 



Interest 
Accrued and 
not yet paid. 



Balance of 
Int'Bt paid by 
United States 



Kavy Pension Fund 

FACIFIO EAILWAT COMPANIES LOANS. 

tbnditional— Half interest now and all the principal and 
interest eventually to be paid by Companies — 

Central Pacific 

Kansas Pacific 

Union Pacific 

Central Brancb of Union Pacific 

Western Pacific 

Konx City and Pacific 



$14,000,000 



25,885,120 
6,303,000 

27,236,512 
1,600,000 
1,970,560 
1,628,320 



$210,000 00 



11,006,214 08 



44,980,782 78 



Totals. 



$64,623,512 



11,006,214 03 



44,980,782 78 



There had been also to March 1, 1879, $10,658,076 of interest paid by trans- 
portation of mails, &c. These loans are to run 30 years from date of their issue. 



S. — Debt on which the Interest has ceased since maturity. 








PrCt 


Principal. 


Interest. 


Total. 


Called Bonds not yet Surrendered May 1, 1879 


6 


67,429,110 


1,203,641 


8,981,665 26 



4. — Debt bearing no Interest. 



TITLE OF DEBT. 


Principal. 


Bemarks. 


Old Demand and Legal Tender Kotes , 


$846,741,991 00 
14,474,000 00 

7,214,954 37 

21,745,870 00 




Certificates of Deposit 






( More than half of this is probably 
( destroyed by fire or otherwise. 
Am'nt diminished sinee redempt'n. 







* Before May 1, 1879, all the Five-Twenties, amounting to $1,1 



. . , , „- ^.,-J2,587,850, were funded Into the 5, 4J( 

and 4 per cent. Loans, the Loan of June 14, IS.'iS, and all the Ten-Poi-ties of 1864, amouuttog together to 
»194,620.300, were called in, and by July 19, aU would be refunded in Four per cents. 
„.»1*.J1™m?'' ?ii^' ^®*'' *" ffj ??'■ "'™'- *"'' ^ P" <"="*• bonds, due In 18S1, were arranged lo he 
WH/.tn^^iM .I'T?';" »f «ie aovernment, at S^ per cent. Interest, or paid off when due. The 
bonds returned by the holders at 8^ per cent, amounted to more than 450 mil ions 



25?^ FVBLia DEBT. 
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PUBLIC DEBT AT ITS MAXIMUM— CUREENCY AT ITS COIN VALUE. 



The public debt reached its maximum on August 31, 1865, when it amounted to 
$2,845,907,626, composed as follows: 

Funded debt $1,109,568,192 

Matured debt 1,503,020 

Temporary loans , 107,148,713 

Certificates of debt 85,093,000 

Five per cent, legal-tender notes 33,954,^30 

Compound-interest legffl-tender notes 217,024,160 

Seven-thirty notes i 830,000,^00 

United States notes, (legal tenders) 433,160,569 

Fractional Currency 26,344,742 

Suspended reqiiisitions uncalled for. 2,111,000 



Total $2,845,907,626 

Of these obligatioms $684,138,959 were a legal-tender in the payment of all 
debts, public and private, except customs, duties and interest Oh the pubHo debt. 

The amount of legal-tender notes, demand notes, fractional currency, and national 
•urrency, and national bank notes, outstanding on August 31, 1865, and annually 
thereafter, from January 1, 1866, to January 1, 1878, and the amounts outstanding 
April 1, 1881, are shown by the following table, together with the currency price of 
gold, and tlie gold price of currency, at each date : 





5. 


■United States I53ue. 


Notes of na- 
tional bants 
including 
Gold Notes. 


Aggregate. 


§3 


■Sg" 

gg 


Dat 


Legal-tender 
Notes. 


Old 
Demand 

Notes. 


Fractional 
Curreuuy. 


SB 


Aog, 31 


1865 


?432,757,604 


$402,965 


$20,344,742 


J176,2I3,955 


«635,719,260 


J144 25 


?69 32 


Jan. 1 


1860 


425,839,319 


392 070 


26,000,420 


298,588,419 


750,820,228 


144 50 


69 20 


Jan. 1 


1867 


380,276,160 


221,682 


28,732,812 


299,846,206 


709,070,800 


133 00 


75 13 


Jan. 1 


1808 


356,000,000 


159,127 


31,597,583 


299,747,569 


687,504,279 


133 25 


75 64 


Jan. 1 


1869 


355,892,975 


128,098 


.34,215,715 


299,629,322 


689,860,110 


135 00 


74 07 


Jan. 1 


1870 


356,000,000 


113,098 


39,762,664 


299,904,029 


095,779,791 


120 00 


83 33 


Jan. 1 


1871 


356,000,000 


101,086 


39,995,089 


206,307,672 


702,403,847 


110 75 


90 29 


Jan. 1 


1872 


357,500,000 


92,801 


40,767,877 


328,465,431 


726,826,109 


109 50 


91 32 


Jan. 1 


1873 


358,557,907 


84,387 


. 45,722,061 


344,582,812 


748,947,167 


112 00 


89 28 


Jan. 1 


1874 


378,401,702 


79,637 


48,544,792 


350,848,236 


777,874,307 


110 25 


90 70 


•Tan. 1 


1875 


382,000,000 


72,317 


46,390,598 


3,54,128,250 


782,591,165 


112 50 


88 89 


Jan. 1 


1876 


371,827,220 


09,642 


44,147.072 


346,479,750 


762,523,690 


112 75 


88 09 


Jan. 1 


1877 


366,055.084 


65.402 


26,348,206 


321,595,000 


714,064,358 


107 00 


93 46 


Jan. 1 


1878 


349,943,776 


63,532 


17,764,109 


321,072,505 


689,443,922 


102 87 


97 21 


Nov. 1 


1878 


346,681,016 


62,065 


16,211,193 


322,460,715 


685,414,989 


100 25 


99.75 


July 1 


1680 


346,681,016 


62,975 


7,214,954 


344,605,427 


098,402,875 


100 00 


ICO 00 
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TSU PVBLIO BESl. 



BEDUCTION OF THK NATIONAL DEBT OF THE UNITED STATES, 
from March 1, 1869, to January 1, 1881. 









Debt of the 




Debt or the 


DATES- 


Unito.l States, 
less cash in the 


DATES. 


United States, 
les.s cash in the 


DATES. 


United States, 
less cash m the 




Treasury. ■ 




Treasury. 




Treasury. 


1869 




1873 




1877 




Mar. 1 . . 


2,525,463,260 


Mar. 1. 


2,157,380,700 


Mar. 1 . 


2,083,781,143 




2,50'5,412,G13 


June 1 . 


2,149,963,873 


June 1 . 


2,063,377-342 


Sept. 1 . . 


2,475,962,501 


Sept.1. 


2,140,695,365 


Sej)t.l. 


2,055,469,779 


Dec. 1.. 


2,453,559,735 


Deo. 1. 


2,150,862,053 


Dec. 1. 


2,046,027,066 


1870 


« 


1874 




1878 




Mar. 1 . . 


2,438,328,477 


Mar. 1 . 


2,154,880,066 


Mar. 1 . 


2,042.037,129 


June 1 . . 


2,406,562,371 


June 1 . 


2,145,268,438 


June 1 . 


2,035,786,841 


Sept.l.. 


2,355,921,150 


Sept.l. 


2,140,178,614 


Sept.1. 


2,029,105,020 


Dec. 1.. 


2,334,308,494 


Dec. 1. 


2,138,938,334 


Dec. 1. 


2,027,414,326 


1871 




1S75 




1879 




Mar. 1 . . 


2,320,708,846 


Mar. 1. 


2,137,315,989 


Mar. 1. 


2,026,207,541 


June 1 . . 


2,299,134,184 


June 1. 


2,130,119,975 


July 1. 


2,02'7,207,2C6 


Sept. 1.. 


2,274,122,560 


Sept.1. 


2,125,808,789 


Oct. 1. 


2,027,202.452 


Dee. 1.. 


2,248,251,367 


Deo. 1. 


2,117,917,132 


Deo.Sl. 


2,011,798,605 


1872 




1876 




1880 




Mar. 1 . . 


2,225,813,497 


Mar. 1 . 


2,114,960,306 


Aprill. 


I,980.,S92,824 


JunB 1 , . 


2,193,517,378 


July 1 . 


2,099,439,344 


July 1. 


1,942,172,296 


Sept. 1 . . 


2,177,322.020 


Sept. 1 . 


2,095,181,941 


Oct. 1. 


1, 915,594,18s 


Dec. 1.. 


2,160,568,030 


Deo. 1. 


2,089,336,099 


Dec. 31. 

1881 
Aprill. 


1.899,181,'736 
1.873,763,593 



DEBT OF EACH ADMINISTRATION. 



Washington's First Term 1793 . 

do Second Term. 1797. 

John Adam's 1801 . 

Jefferson's First Term 1805 . 

do Second Term 1809. 

Madison's First Term 1813. 

do SecondTerm 1817. 

Monroe's First Term 1821. 

do Second Term 1825 . 

John Quincy Adams.... 1829. 

Jackson's First Term 1833. 

Interest 1836. 

Jackson's Second Term 1837. 

VanBuren 1841. 



$80,352,636 

82,064,479 

82,038,050 

82,312,150 

57,023,192 

59,962,827 

123,491,965 

89,987,427 

83,788,432 

59,421,413 

7,001,022 

291,089 

1,895,312 

6,488,784 

Tyler 1845 17,093,794 

Tolk. • 1849 64,^04,693 

Fillmore 1853 67,340,620 

Pierce 1857 29,060,387 

Buchanan 1861 90,867,828 

Lincoln 1865 2,682,593,026 

Johnson January 1 1866 2,810,310,357 

Johnson March 4 1869 2,491,399,904 

Grant... i March 1 1871 2,320,708,846 

-do March 1 1872 9,225,813,497 

do March 4 1873 2,157,380,700 

do March 1 1876 2,114,960,306 

do March 4 1877 2,088,781,143 

Hayes March 4 1878 2,042,037,129 

, do ,,,,,,, ..March 1 1879 2,026,207,541 

do March 1 1880 1,996,112,881 

do March 1 1881 1,879,966.415 
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PAPEK MONEY OF THE UNITED STATES. 

The amount of Legal Tender notes, Demand Notes, Fractional Cnrrency, and 
National Bank Notes outstanding on August 31, 1865, and annually thereafter, from 
January 1, 1866, to January 1, 1879, and the amounts outstanding November 1, 
1878, are shown by the following table, together ■with the currency price of gold 
and the gold price of currency at each date, prepared by the Comptroller of the 
Currency : 



Sate. 



Ang3l,1865...., 
Jan. 1, 1866... 
Jan. J. 1867... 
Jan. 1, 1868... 
Jan. 1,1869... 
Jan. 1,1870... 
Jan. 1,1871... 
Jan. 1,187a... 
Jan. 1.1873... 
Jan. 1,1874... 
Jan. 1,1875... 
Jan. 1, 1876... 
Jan. 1.1877... 
Jan. 1.1878... 
NoT.l. 1678... 
Jan.l, 1879... 
Nov. 1,1879 ... 
July 1,1880... 
April 1, 18S1... 



United States Issnes. 



Legal . Ten- 
der Notea. 



^^L^t Fractional 
Notes. «— "y- 



J432, 
425, 

380,: 

356, 
355. 
356: 
356; 
357, 

37t' 
31-2 
371 
366, 
349 
316, 
346, 
346. 
846. 
.341 



,757,604 
,839,319 
,276,160 
,000,000 
,892,975 
,000,000 
,000,000 

500,000 
,557,907 

401.702 
, 000,000 
,827,220 
,055,084 
,943,776 
,681,016 
,081,016 
i,B81,016 
1,6,S1,016 
1,0^1,1)1 6 



$402,955 

392,070 

221,682 

159,127 

128,098 

113,098 

101,086 

92,801 

84,387 

79,637 

72,317 

69,642 

65,462 

63,532 

62,065 

62,035 

61,865 

60.976 

6U,64o| 



Notes of 
National 

Banks, in- 
cluding 

Gold Notes. 



826,344,742 
26,000,420 
28,732,812 
31,597,583 
34,215,715 
39,762,664 
39,995,089 
40,767.877 
45,722,061 
48,544,792 
46,390,598 
44,147,072 
26,348,206 
17,764,109 
16.211,193 
16,108,155 
15,710,960 
7,214,951 
7,181,978 



$176,213,955 
298,568,419 
299,846,206 
299,747,569 
299,629,322 
299,904,029 
306,307,672 
328,465,431 
344,582,812 
350,848,236 

■ 354,128,250 
346,479,756 
321,595,606 
321,672.505 
322,460,715 
319,652,121 
887,181,418 
844,505,427 
846,456,S4T 



Aggregate. 



$63,5,719,266 
750,820,228 
709,076,860 
687,504,219 
689,866,110 
695,779,791 
703,403,847 
726,826,109 
748,947,167 
777,874 367 
782,591,165 
702,523,690 
714,064,358 
689,443,922 
6e5,414,9P9 
682,503,327 
609,684,759 
696,462,375 
70U,a30.486| 



03 
'Co 

oS 



$144 25 
144 50 
133 00 
133 25 
135 00 
120 00 
110 75 

109 50 
112 00 

110 25 
112 50 
112 75 
107 00 
102 87 
100 25 
100 00 
100 00| 
100 OOj 
100 00 1 



as 



$6» 32 

69 20 
75 18 
75 04 
74 07 
63 33 

90 2!" 

91 32 

89 28 

90 70 
88 8!l 
88 e» 
93 4< 
97 *1 
99 7S 

100 0« 
100 00 
100 08 
100 Oil 



From the organization of the U. S. Government to the 30th day 
of June, 1861, that day being the close of the fiscal year, the U. S. 
Government had called into its Treasury from the people the follow 
ing sums from the following sources : 

Customs Revenues $1,575,152,579 92 

Land Disposed of 175,817,961 00 

Taxes and other Receipts 95,305,322 56 

Total Ordinary Revenue from 1789 to 1861 1,846,275,863 48 

Total Expenditure, same period 1,453,790,786 00 

Excess Revenue $392,485,077 48 

The following sums have been paid out as interest on Bonds for 
the past 16 years for the fiscal years ending : 



June 30, 1861 $6,112,296 18 

" 1862 13,190,324 45 

" 1863 24,729,846 61 

1864 53,685,421 69 

1865 132,987,350 25 

1866 133,067,741 69 

1867 135,034,011 04 

" 1868 140,424,045 00 

1869 130,6S;4,242 80 

" 1870 129,235,498 00 



June 30, 1871 125,576,565 93 

1872 117,357.839 72 

" 1873 ■. . 140,947,583 27 

" 1874 107,119,815 21 

1875 103,093,544 57 

" 1876 100,243,271 23 

" 1877 97,124,51158 

" 1878 102,500,874 65 

" 1879 105,827.649 00 

188'J 96,757,575 11 
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GOLD AND SILYER COINS, 1880. 



Country. 


Monetary Unit. 


Standard. 


Value 
nU.S. 
tfon'y 


Standard Coins. 


Aastria 

Belginm 


Florin 


Gold&Silv'r 
Gold&Silv'r 

Gold 

Gold 

Gold 

Silver 

Gold 

Gold...;.... 

Silver 

Gold 

Gold&Silv'r 

Gold 

Gold&Silv'r 

Gold 

Gold 

Silver 

Gold&Silv'r 

Gold 

Silver 

Gold&Silv'i 

Gold 

Silver 

Gold 

Silver -• 

Gold 

Gold&Silv'r 

Gold 

Gold&Silv'r 

Silver 

Gold 

Silver 


$.11.3 
8.10.3 
0.83.6 
0.54.5 
1.00.0 
0.96.5 
0.83.6 
0.91.2 
0.26 8 


8 Guldens or 20 f. Gold, $3.85.89. 
5, 10, and 20 Francs. 




Esoudo, half Bolivar, and Bolivai. 


Brazil 


Milreis of 1,000 reis. 
Dollar. 


None. 


Brit Posfl "S Am 


None. 




Peso 


None. 






Peso. 


Chili. 




Condor, Doubloon and Escudo. 






10 and 20 Crowns. 




Peso 


0.88.6 PeBO. 




Pound, 100 Piasters. 


4.97.4 
0.19.3 
4.86.65 
0.19.3 
0.23.8 
0.99.7 
0.89.T 
0.19.3 
1.00.0 


5, 10, 25 and 50 Piasters. 




5, 10 and 20 Franca. 


Great Britain . . 


Pound Sterling 


Half Sovereign and Sovereijrn^ 
5, 10, 20, 50 and 100 Dracbuiai. 


Oermazi Empire 


Mark 


5, 10 and 20 Marks. 


Yen 


1, 2, 5, 10 and 20 Ten. 


India, 


Enpeeof 16 Annas.. 
Lira 




Tfjily 


5, 10, 20, 50 and 100 Lire. 










Dollar 


0.90.9 Peso or Dollar, 5, 10, 25 & 50 Centaoo 




Florin 


0.40.ai Florin : Ten Guldens. Gold, S4.01.09. 


Norway 

Peru 




0.26.8 
0.83.6 
1.08.0 
0.66.9 
1.00.0 
0.19.3 
0.26.8 
0.19.3 
0.74.8 
4 
0.83.6 


10 and 20 Crowns. 


Sol 


Sol. 


Portugal 


Milreis of 1,000 reis. 
Eoubleof lOOCopecs 
Dollar . 


2, 5, and 10 Milreis. 

Quarter, Half and One Eouble. 








Peseta oflOOCentm's 


5, 10. 20, 50 and 100 Pesetas. 




10 and 20 Crowns. 






5, 10 and 20 Francs. 


Tripoli 


Mahbub of20piast'rB 
Piaster 




Turkey 


25, 50, 190, 250 and 500 Piasters. 




Peso. 
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STATEMENT showing the Quantity of Ceude Petroleum Peoduoed, and the Quan- 
tity and Value of Petroleum Pboduots Exported from the United States during 
each of the Fiscal Years from 1864 to 1880. inclusive. 



TEAE ENDED 
JUNE 30- 


PBODTTCTION. 


E X P E T S. 


Mineral, crude (iuclx^dloK all 
natural oils without re- 
gard to gravity) . 


Total. 


1864 


Qallons. 
104,105,778 
101,846,010 
132.959 .400 
150,859,800 
151,775,778 
169,955,436 
185,202,672 
233,468.550 
245.384.874 
304.178.406 
469.927,122 
423,520,776 
370,571.964 
454.560,582 
619,007,004 
710,539,452 
63s.256.393 


aaVons. 

9,980,654 
12,293,897 
16,057,943 

7,344,248 
10,029,61^0 
13,425,560 
10,403,314 

13!559!768 
18,439,407 
17,776.419 
14.718,114 
20,520,397 
26,819,202 
26,036,727 
25.874,484 


Dollars. 

l&Z 
6,015,921 
1,864,001 
1,564.933 
2,994,404 
2,237,292 
1.971,347 
2,307,111 
3.010,050 
2,099,696 
1,406,018 
2,220,268 
3.756,729 
2,664,018 
2,180,413 


OalloTis, 
23,210,369 
25,496,849 
50,987,341 
70,255.481 

ioo!636,'684 
113,735,294 
149,892,601 
145,171,583 

22i,955,3<^ 
243,660,152 
300,198,914 
33M41.303 
378,310.010 
420,699,599 


Dollars. 
10,782,689 
16,563,413 

24'407,642 


1867 

1868 


1669 

1870 

1871 

1872 

;l^:::::::::::: 
!lg:::-::::.::: 


31,127,433 

36',894|8io 
34,058,390 
42,050,756 
41,245,815 
30,078,568 
32,915,786 
61,789,438 
46.574.974 
40,305,249 
36,218,625 



TERRITORIAL GOVERNMENTS. 



Territories. 


Capitals. 


Governors. 


Terri lories. 


Capitals. 


Governors. 


Arizona 


Preacott 

Sitka 

Yankton.... . 
Wasliinston. 
Boise r:ity,.. 
Tahleqiiflh.. 


Gen. J. C. Fremont. 

NehemiaK G.'OrdVay. 
Cnmmissionerg. 
JobuB. NfiU. 
Lewis DownlTiR. 


Montana 

New Mexico.... 

Utah 




Benj. F. Potta. 
Gpn. Lew Wallace. 
Eli H. Murray. 
WilUam A. Newell. 
Jolm'W.Hoyt 


Alaska 


Santa Fe 

Salt Lake Citv 


Dint. Ool!bia 

Idaho 

Inflinn 


Wasliingion.... 
Wyoming 


Olympia 

Cheyenne 



The Governors of the organized Terntorles receiyo a salary of $2,600 each. 
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BAJ^KS AlfD BANKIifG IN THE U. S. 

NATIONAL BANKS IN THE UNITED STATES. 

yumber of banks organized and in operation, with ffieir capital., bonds on deposit, and 
HrculaHon issued, redeemed and outstanding on November 1, 1880. 



States AiTD Tbbbi- 

TOEIBS. 


Bahks. 


Capital. 


BOHBS. 


CrBOULATIOK. 


Organ- 
ized. 


In Li- 
quida- 
tion. 


In OpOT- 
atlun. 


Capital 
paidiQ. 


Bonds on 
deposit. 


Issued. 


Redeemed. 


Outstand- 
ing. 


Maine 


74 

89 


5 

2 
6 
5 
1 
4 


69 
% 

85 


>io,335.ooo 
t; ,830, 000 
8,601,000 
95,805,000 
20,009,800 
25,439,620 


♦9,383,800 
5,820,500 
7,606,400 
78478,700 
1547^.750 
20,045,100 


$22,I3IrfOO 

13.257.985 

20,710,400 

189,671,975 
39,750.115 
52,701,700 


$13,387,068 
8,009,660 
13,349,620 

118,423,298 
25.644.557 
34.235407 


«8,744,43i 
5.248.325 
7,360,780 

71,248,567 


New HampBhire ^ 

Vermont 


MassachasettB 

Rhode lElimd 






Eastern States 


573 


_23_ 


550 


166,070420 


136,807,250 


338,223,675 


213,049,610 


125,174,065 


Kew York 


. 359 

1* 
37 


63 

2^ 
2 


240 
14 

35 


86,757,160 
13.270,350 
56404,140 
1.763.985 
13,222,030 


52,895450 
12,293.350 
48,730,600 
1,631,200 
8,694,100 


188,232405 
32,446,550 

122,111,535 

3.884,545 
24,720,450 


133,974.659 
21,231,624 
76,493.210 
2,294,845 
16,347,443 


54.257.747 
11,214,925 
45.618,320 
1,589,707 
8,373,004 


New Jersey 




Delaware 

Maryland.. 




Middle States 


749 


98 


651 
6 
17 
17 
15 
12 
13 
2 
9 


171,507,665 


124,244,700 


371,395,485 


25o,34i>78i 


121,053,706 


District of Colnmbla.. 
Virginia 


II 
^ 

12 

18 
3 
11 
2 
II 
15 
3 
57 
32 
45 

287 


5 
12 
5 
I 
...... 

1 
2 
2 
4 

I 
I 
8 
9 
24 


1,507,000 
3,066,000 
1 861,000 
2,501,000 
2,451,100 
2,221,000 
100,000 
1,508,000 


1,135,000 
2,805,850 
1.564.950 
2,003,000 
1,550,000 
2,111,000 
8g,coo 
1,481,000 


3,709.950 

bAK 

4,696,110 

3.866,885 

5,293,840 
95,900 

3.2I4.I30 
66,000 

7,052,030 

2,063,070 

585,600 

20,782,295 
7,026,670 

11.717,525 


2,714,868 
5,445,188 
3.719,446 
2,731,620 
2,504,184 
3,256 003 

25,000 

1.770,235 

65,654 

4.952.199 

1,284,630 

345.930 

11,621,294 

4.340.875 
9,350,488 


995,^2 

1J954U90 
1,362,701 
2,037,837 
70,800 
1443.895 

239,670 

9,i5i,ooi 
2.685,795 
2,367.037 


"West Virginia 


H orth Carolina 

South Carolina 

Geormla 




Alabama 

MlSBlSBlppi 




7 
14 

a 
49 
23 
21 


3475.000 
1,420,000 
205,000 
10,140,500 
3.005,300 
7,200,000 


2,140,000 
930,000 
205,000 
9,604,700 
2,796,500 
2,095,000 


Texas 




Kentucky 




MiBBOurl 




Southern States 


80 

36 
25 
32 
13 
22 
28 

li 
2 


207 


40,666,900 


30,502,000 


83.568,355 

61,848,910 

37.279.565 
36,371,055 
18,848,170 
8.175,310 
13,837.450 
7,913,200 
3,089,060 
2,009,730 


54,128,714 


29439.641 


Ohio 


208 
117 

i68 

93 

57 

103 

12 


172 
92 

t 
35 
75 
30 
12 
10 


26,674,000 
13.244.500 
10,329,600 
9,391.300 
37100,000 
5,837,000 
5,148,700 
875,900 
900,000 


24,061,500 
11,255,800 
lo,255,i;oo 
6,868,600 
2,393,000 
4.790.000 
2,290,400 
820,000 
819,000 


39.634,052 

25.»t,879 
26,181400 
I ".776, 135 
5.534,250 
9.140,136 
5.168,926 
2,177,860 
1,287,770 


22,214,858 
11,944.692 
10,189,649 
7.072,035 
2,641,000 
4,697,314 
2,744,274 
911,200 
721,960 




Illinois 


Michigan 




Iowa 






Nebraska 




"WeBtem States 


825 


183 


,- 642 


81,500,100 


63,554.000 


189,372450 


126,235,408 


63,137,042 


NcTada.. 


2 

I 
19 
4 
I 
7 
2 

t 

I 

8 


I 

" "s" 

3 

4 


I 
z 
14 

I 
I 
3 
3 

t 

1 

8 


50,000 
250,000 

1,295,000 
200,000 
100,000 
350,000 
150,000 
400,000 
425,000 
150,000 

1.250,000 


40,000 
250,000 
1,003,000 
200,000 
100,000 
285,000 

64,000 
4cw,ooo 
245,000 
150,000 
854,000 


167,700 
528,fc) 

2,065,520 
767,330 
220,440 
665,220 

140,900 
756,580 
302,290 
174.640 
719,600 


129,057 
303,200 
1,129,136 
574.786 
138.539 

t^ 
400,910 
83,230 
10,040 
19,100 


j8,643 


Oregon 




93^1384 
192,544 

81,901 
286,407 

57,6co 
555,670 
219,060 
164,600 
700,500 


Utah 






Wyoming 






Washington 

California 




Pacific' States and 
Territories 


55 


13 


42 


4,620,000 


3,591,000 


- 6,509,020 


3,250,021 


3.258,999 


Add for mntllated 
















455,7" 


















Total currency banks 
Add gold banks 


2,48^ 


397 
3 


2,092 
3 


464,365,085 
2,000,000 


358,698,950 
1,050,000 


989.068,985" 

3,22o,6ro 


647.005,™ 
1,904,665 


342,518,162 
1,315,945 


United States 


2,49'; 


400 


2,095 


466,365,085 


359.748,950 


992,289,595 


648,910,199 


343,834,10 
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ITamher of State banhs and trust companies, private bankers, and savings banks, with iht 

average amount of their capital, deposits, and investments in United States 

bonds, for the six months ending May 31, 1880. 



States aitd Teebitobies. 



Statk Banks ahd Tbttst Companies. 



Maine 

lilewHampsliire., 

Vermont 

Masaachusetts. . . 

Boston 

Ehode Island ... 
Connecticut 



New England States . 



New York 

New York City.. 

Albany 

New Jersey 

Pennsylvania 

Philadelphia 

Pittsburg 

Delaware 

Maryland 

Baltimore 

"Washington 



Middle States.. 



Virginia 

West Virginia 

North Carolina... 
South Carolina .. 

Georgia 

Florida 

Alabama 

Mi8,5iBsippi 

Louisiana 

New Orleans . 

Texas 

Arkansas 

Kentucky 

Louisville 

Tennessee 



Soufhern States. . 



Ohio 

Cincinnati . . 

Cleveland . . 

Indiana 

Illinois 

Chicago 

Michigan 

Detroit, 

■Wisconsin 

Milwaukee . 

Iowa 

Minnesota 

Missouri 

Saint Louis.. 

Kansas: 

Nebraska , 



"Western States., 



Oregon , 

CalU'ornia 

Sau Francisco. 

Colorado , 

Nevada , 

Utah 

New Mexico , 

Wyoming 

Idaho 

Dakota 

Montana 

Washington 

Arizona 



Num- 
ber. 



Pacific States and Ter's. , 
United States 



74 
996 



Capital. 



$30,000 
350,000 
260,000 
644,349 
3.074.385 
2,476,B96 



6,8 55,630 

7,001,542 
18,148,114 

550,000 
i.255»373 
4,411,404 

762,175 
■3,270,897 

673,689 

455,841 
2,447,5" 



38.976,546 



2,321, sgo 

1,177,128 

747.894 

2^5,000 

3,634,625 



615.000 
644,20:; 



2,723,698 

1,939,276 

133,000 

5.705,038 

5,o6o,4±4 
1,697,764 



26,694,662 



i,278,o'^8 
626,769 
940.924 

1,201,244 
987.033 

3,681,114 

1,337.700 
710,000 
785,614 
473.231 

2,521,985 
971,307 

3,167,050 

5,250,582 
767,707 
192,032 



24.892,350 



8,283,006 

7.901,233 

259,250 

108,000 



16,551,489 



"3,970,677 



Deposits. 



$2,340 
36,003 
1,607,553 
1,323.634 
6,120,679 
3,^11,242 
3,767.105 



16,468,616 



I9,s8i ,388 
86,794,=;98 

1,390,139 

2.973,119 
10,072,689 
25,234,689 

5,2J'5.545 
917,742 
441 ,050 

2,274,006 



154.894,971 



5.137.229 
3iC-89,i99 
1.477,416 
611,067 
4.341,983 



1,012,426 
1,441,669 



4,632,122 

2,280,131 

412,310 

5,902,969 

'5,116,149 
3,050,686 



38,505,356 



3,132,931 
1 1350,032 
4,198,909 
2,169,517 
3,228,683 
8,846.734 
3,378,821 
4,»49,999 
2,654,682 
6,252,293 
6,100,367 
.1,911,978 
10,360,654 
18,074,610 
1,810,416 
480,354 



Investedin 
U.S .bonds, 



$8,313 
5,202 

36,984 
185,063 
568,043 
030,543 
254,312 



1,688,460 



1,941,768 
7,S24,6gi 

im 

478,606 
81,876 
653.938 

2o,ooo 
251,189 
106,863 



11.782,335 



270,208 
87,488 



123,758 



643.013 

3,000 
74.017 

218,553 
471.197 
112,388 



2,055,955 



78,800,9^9 



11,269,822 

18,199,412 

545.512 

98,560 



197,341 
3,319, 7bo 



30,11^,306 



318,783,228 



24,498,604 



Num- 
ber. 



185 



Capital. 



147,319 
1,000 

3,700 

250,000 

4.483,750 

234,119 

140,000 



_ 5,159,888 



1,524,103 

31,187,192 

91,000 

20,180 

4,378,527 

1,346.729 

324,382 

2,000 

08,508 

667,256 

I 357'o5o 



40,005.937 



374,472 
70,000 
42,427 
216,499 
433,654 
81,830 
42>;,24i 
439.485 
126,265 
53.333 
1,761,804 
112,110 
394,628 
206,584 
71,464 



?.706 



4,361,082 
775.472 
105,000 

3,164,190 

3,042,881 
586,381 

1,009,099 
206,041 
793,229 
161,500 

2.583,754 
935,068 

1,083,125 
454.973 
796.437 
461.858 



20,520,000 



1,203,466 
466,913 

2,083,^17 
325,667 
256.457 
206,000 
6,667 
128,054 
5.358 
127,511 
446,708 
257,000 
112,932 



148 I 5,626,25 



2,802 I 76,121,961 



Deposits . 



$120,155 
61,240 
16,025 

jm 

334.718 

1,140,936 



3,743 ,7°S 



11,402,788 

30.552,744 

71,649 

920 

18,727,565 

4,104.001 

, lKt74,866 

1,824 

143,185 

2,072,306 

2,588,231 



71.M0.139 



:i,o6l,637 
945,544 
119,216 
47,745 
683,8^0 
272,706 
1,257,221 
1,103,246 
67.343 



4,052,620 
165,318 

1,795,145 
687,524 
172,054 



13,541,159 



17,004,516 

3,042,679 

826,114 

9,590,090 

13,282,590 
3,726,779 
3,727,131 
826,455 
3.305.346 
1,536,607 
7,017,806 
2,814,325 
4,946,562 
614,089 
3,066,734 
l.539>l6o 



76,871,288 



974,571 

818,95a 

7.912,530 

2,934.365 

735.988 

1.233,952 

181,925 

271,201 

18,368 

396,279 

724,031 

525,109 

243,673 



l6,c)7o,94^ 
182,667,235 
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K'lmhcr of Slrie banki and trust compdnies, private bankers, and savings lavkn, witli 
the average amount of their capital, deposits, and investments in United • 
States bonds, for the six montlis ending May Z\, 1880. 



BlNKEKS. 


Satinss Bajiks. 


TOTAl. 


Invested in 
t'.S. bonds. 


Num- 
ber. 

10 

154 

12 


Capital. 


Deposits. 


Invested n 
U.S.bonds 


Num- 
ber. 


Capital. 


Deposits. 


Invested ia 

U. S. bonds. 






$21,599,469 
28,204,306 
6,907,562 
142,510,224 
■ 56.796,871 
39,188,748 
73,549,860 


$3,284,637 

13.633,993 
6,499,110 
4,570.369 
8.131,932 


• 64 
71 
22 
161 

105 


$47,319 

51,000 

353.700 

510,000 

5,128,099 


$21,721,964 
28,301,549 
8,531.140 

144,268,273 
64,553,766 
43.134.708 
78,457,961 








&% 






«38,550 

1,984,618 

7,045 

18,420 




13,857,606 




9.051.771 








2.048,633 


422 




368,757,040 


37,693,200 


■ 536 


12.015,518 


388,969,361 


41,430.293 


358,430 
7.528.342 


91 

23 

7 

34 

1 
4 
4 
2 
5 
9 
I 




131,201,297 

'S,2t'?l? 

17417,079 

270,876 

22,157 ,680 

7.961,178 

1,207,860 

235.703 

21467.947 

517,644 


45.993,290 
73,737,079 
2.552.905 
5.871.992 
70,000 


12 
51 

12 
38 
7 


8,525.645 
49.335.306 

641,000 

1,324.553 
8,789,931 

2,108 994 

4,053,579 
675,689 

564,434 

3,134.842 

357.060 


162,275,473 
291,914,072 

13.751,649 
20,391,118 
29,071,132 
51,496,370 
14.651.589 

2,127,426 

819,944 

25,814,319 

3.305.875 


48,293,488 






2,910,426 

6,141,075 

822,786 


800 

274,180 

117.527 

7,425 


1 40,000 




6,671,500 

2-,34o,729 

20,000 


.458,300 




10.085 
20,075 


13,^38 

9,890,353 

2o,53S 


203,037 
289,758 


IO,2CO,2S3 




528,460 




8,782,499 


181 


389,183,857 


146,301,155 


1,300 


79.510,943 


61.^,618,967 


166,865,989 


24.000 
50,000 


2 


340,912 


558.336 




76 

20 

2? 
33 
3 
II 
105 
15 
71 
15 
30 


3,036,974 

1,247,128 

- 790.321 

511,499 

4,068,279 

83,830 

1,040,241 

2.777.031 
3.701,080 

245,110 
6,099,066 
5,267,028 
1,769,228 


7,757,202 
4,034,743 

'Wl 
5,910,827 

287,289 
2,269,647 
2,634,915 

87,343 
4,632,122 

1.332,761 
577,628. 
7,598,114 
5.803,673 
3,222,740 


294,208 
137,488 






















52.333 
19.050 


18,050 


2 
1 




885,004 
14.583 


1,000 


2,000 




85,?M 
45,000 




742 
209,358 

45,000 
643.013 
163.133 

75,102 
.306,979 


























160,133 
8842! 


































13,000 


















486,036 


5 


342,912 


1457.923 


1,000 


498 


31,847,370 

5,704,140 
1402,241 
1.045,924 
4.365,434 
4.092,314 
4.272455 
2,346.799 
1,065,041 


53.504,438 


2,542,991 


703,819 
254,789 
54.542 
419.685 
557.889 


4 


65,oco 


697.202 


86,959 


248 
12 
9 

34 
155 
14 
109 
9 

309 
95 

'It 
t 


20,834,648 
4,392.711 
13,965.571 
13,172,783 
17,061, 18J 
12,584,083 
7,105,952 


954.434 
275,671 

2,829,649 
550,014 
735,606 

2.559,823 
154.894 
483,009 
184,761 

3I9'.076 
119,968 
428,208 


I 

14 
5 
1 




8,940,54s 

1,413,171 

550,515 

10,570 


2,151,270 
42,061 
60,000 




62,400 
5,000 


65,92; 
16,050 
72,284 
2,425 




I 


150,000 


1,867,59+ 


134,267 










634'.73i r"!^'^ 


4 
3 


43,167 


208,018 
273.847 




5.153,906 
1.906,375 
4.250,175 
5.705,555 
1,564,144 
653,890 


13,326,191 
5,000,150 
15,307,216 
18,088,699 
4,877,150 
2,019.814 








23475 
42,514 
39,492 










873.395 
90.397 
39492 


























2,682,821 


33 


330,567 


13,91465 


2474.557 


i,88JI 


45,743,007 


169,633,732 


10,612,111 


1 12,423 _ 


1 
7 
9 


660I710 
2,119,796 


58,532 

2,839,944 

41,385.352 


6,£00 


i 
38 
13 
II 
5 
4 
2 
18 
13 
4 
5 


I ,245.20 

9,430,629 

12,104,540 

584,917 

364457 

200,000 

6,667 

'1:3^5 


1,033,103 
14.928,718 
67.497,294 

'■& 

1.233,952 
181,925 
271,201 1 

iR ■,f,a 


118,723 
6,160,656 


129,272 


2,711,604 












lco,ooo 


























































127,511 396,279 
446,708 724.031 
257,000 525.109 
112,932 243,673 




























25,000 






.■:::::::.::: .;::::':::: 


2-000* 










366,695 


17 


2,842,248 


44,283,828 


2,717,904 


239 


25,019,987 j 91,368.078 


6,601,720 












14,366,684 


658 


4,044,187 817,644,113 


189,187,8 16 


4456 


194,136,825 


1,319.094,576 


228,053,104 



30 ZEQAL JtATSS OF IHTHSUST IS IRS STATES JLITD TEHSITORIES. 

LEGAL INTEEEST. 



Ak^iama. — Eightpercent. On usurious contracts 
the principal only can be recovered. 

ArlcanBas. — Six per cent., but parties may con- 
tract far any rate not exceeding ten. Usury for- 
feits both principal and interest. 

California.— Ten per cent, after a debt becomes 
tue, but parties may agree upon any rate of inter- 
!st whatever, simple or compound, 
Colorado Territory.—Ten per cent, on money 
caned. 

Connecticut— six. per cent. Usury forfeits in- 
erest taken in excess of legal rate. 
I>atoto.— Seven per cent. Parties may contract 
for a rate not exceeding twelve. Usury forfeits 
11 the interest taken. 

Delaware —Six per cent. Penalty for usury for- 
2its a sum equal to the money lent. 
District o/ Columbia. — Six per cent. Parties may 
tipulate in writing for ten. Usury forfeits all the 
iterest. 

i^torida.— Eight per cent Usury laws repealed, 
[oney may be loaned at any rate. 
ffeor.7ra.— Seven percent. Parties may contract 
)r twelve. A higher rate than twelve forfeits 
aterest and excess. 
, Idaho Territori/.—Taii per cent. Parties may agree 
In writing for any rate not exceeding two per 
cent per month. Penalty for greater rate is three 
times the amount paid, fine of S300, or six months 
imprisonment, or both. 

Illinois, — Six per cent, but parties may agree in 
writing for ten. Penalty for usury forfeits the 
entire interest. 

Indiana.~Six. per cent Parties may agree in 
writing for any rate not exceeding ten. Beyond 
that rate is illegal as to excess only. 

Iowa — Six per cent. Parties may agree in wri- 
ting for ten. A higher rate works a forfeiture of 
fen per cent. 

Xan«ae.— Seven per cent. Parties may agree for 
twelve. Usury forfeits the excess. 

Kentucky.— Six. per cent, but contracts may be 
made in writing for ten. Usury forfeits the whole 
Interest charged. 

Louisiana.— FivQ per cent., eight per cent, may 
be stipulated for, if embodied in the face of the 
obligation, but no higher than eight per cent 

Maine. — Six per cent. Parties may agree in 
writing to any rate. 

jtfarj/?and.— Six percent. Usurious contracts can- 
not bo enforced for the excess above the legal rate. 

J/icAi^on.— Seven per cent Parties may contract 
for any rate not exceeding ten. 

Minnesota. — Seven per cent Parties may con- 
tract to pay as high as twelve, in writing, but con- 
tract for higher rate is voifi to the excess. 

Miseihsippi.-SlyL per cent Parties may contract 
In writing for ten. Where more than ten is taken 
the excess cannot be recovered. 

ifissowri.— Six per cent. Contract in writing may 
be madefor ten. The penalty for usury is forfeiture 
of the interest at ten per cent 

Jfontana.— Parties may stipulate for any rate of 
interest 



Nebraska.— T^n per cent or any rate on exprew 
contract not greater than twelve. Usury prohibit* 
the recovery of any interest on the principal. 

JTeBo^a.— Ten per cent Contracts in writingmay 
be made for the paj-ment of any other rate. 

New-Bampshire. — Six per cent. A higher rate for- 
feits three times the excess to the person aggrieved 
suing therefor, 

New-Jersey.-Six. per cent. Usury forfeits all 
interest and costs. 

Ifew-Mexico Territory.— Sis. per cent, but parties 
may agree upon any rate. 

iTeio- r<wft.— Six per cent, Usury is a misde- 
meanor, puni.hable by a fine of $1,000 or six 
months imprisonment, or both, and forfeits the 
principal, even in the hands of third parties. 

Iforth Carolina — Six per cent ; eight may be stip- 
ulated for when money is borrowed. Penalty for 
usury is double the amount lent and indictment fw 
misdemeanor. 

OAio.— Six per cent Contract in writing may be 
for eight No penalty attached for violation of 
law. If contract is for a higher rate than eightit 
is void as to interest, and recovery is limited to 
principal and six per cent 

Oregon.— Ten per cent Parties may agree on 
twelve. 

Pennsylvania. — Six per cent Usurious interest 
cannotbecollected. If paid it maybe recovered 
by suit therefor within six months. 

Shode ZfitantZ.— Six per cent Any rate may be 
agreed upon. 

South Carolina.— Seven per cent Usury laws are 
abolished, and parties may contract without limit 
Contracts must be in writing. 

rcnnessee.— Six per cent Parties may contractin 
writing for any rate not exceeding ten per cent 

Jfero*.— Eight per cent All usury laws abolished 
by the Constitution. 

Utah Territori/.—ten per cent No usury laws. 
Any rate may be agreed on. 

Vermont— Six per cent. Usury forfeits only the 
excess. 

Virginia. — Six per cent licnderfl forfeit all in- 
terest in case of usury. 

Washingion Territort/.-Ten per cent. Any *Rte 
agreed upon in writing is valid. 

West Virginia.— Six. per cent. Eccess of interf*st 
cannot be recovered if usury is pleaded. 

Wi'Bconjin.— Seven per cent Parties may con- 
tract in writing for ten. No interest can be com- 
puted on interest Usury forfeits all the interest 
paid. 

Wyoming Territory.— Twelve per cent, but any 
rate may bo agreed upon in writing. 

Upper Canada.— Six per cent, but parties may 
agree upon any rate. 

iojoer Cbnnd'a,— Six per cent, but any rate may 
bo stipulated for. 

The Currency Act of Congress limits National 
Banks to a rate of six per cent In the District ot 
Columbia Congress allows a rate often ^er cent 
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POSTAL BATES AND BEOULATIOITS. 



POSTAL RATES AND REGULATIONS. 



Domestic mail matter is divided into four classes: ■ 

Fint — Written matter. 

Second — Periodical publications. 

Third — Miscellaneous printed matter. 

Fourth — Merchandise. 

FiEST-CLASs MATTER embracBS letters, postal cards, and all matter ■wtiolly or partly 
in writing [except in cases stated 'under head of third-class matte}'), and all matter sealed 
or closed ag.ainst inspection. 

Postage on first-class matter must be prepaid at the rate of three cents for each 
half ounce or fraction thereof ; except that on "postal cards" the postage is one 
cent each, and on " local" or " drop-letters " postage is two cents per half ounce or 
fraction thereof, including delivery at letter carrier offices, and one cent for each 
half ounce or fraction thereof, where free delivery by carrier is not established. 

First-class matter, except postal cards or drop letters, deposited in any post-office 
wholly unpaid, or having only a one cent or two cent stamp affixed, will be " held 
for postage," and unless the postmaster is able to communicate the fact to the sender, 
the package must be sent to the Dead-Letter Office. Should such wholly unpaid or 
insufficiently prepaid matter, through inadvertence, reach its destination, it is the 
duty of the delivering postmaster to collect on wholly unpaid matter double postage, 
and on insufficiently prepaid matter the ordinary letter rates, giving credit for the 
amount which may have been prepaid thereon. 

UNCLAIMED LETTERS. 

All letters remaining uncalled for thirty days in a post-office, after being adver- 
tised, are sent to the Dead-Letter Office, except letters bearing a request to return 
to the writer if not called for within a specified time, and letters bearing the name 
and address of the writer on the outside. Such letters are returned direct to the 
writers without advertising. 

FORWAKDIJTG LETTERS FREE. 

Prepaid and free letters are forwarded from' one post-office to another, at the re. 
quest of the persons addressed, without additional postage. But a letter which has 
been once delivered at its address cannot be reraailed to a new address without the 
prepayment of additional postage. Drop-letters, when forwarded by mail to another 
posl^office, must be prepaid at 3 cents per half ounce. Ho mail matter, except letters 
or postal cards, can be forwarded to a new address except on prepayment of postage 
by stamps at regular rates. 

REGISTERED LETTERS. 
Letters can be registered to any part of the United States and Territories and to 
foreign countries, oti payment of a registration fee of 10 cents. All registration fees 
must be paid by stamps, and the postage On nil registered letters must also be pre- 
paid in full by stamps. The public ar3 desired by the post-office never to send money 
or valuable articles in unregistered letters. Postmasters at all post-offices are 
obliged to register letters and packages when requested to do so. 

SECOND-GLASS MATTER. 
Regnlar publications — This class includes all newspapers, periodicals, nr matter 
exclusively in print, and regularly issued at stated periods from a known office of 
publication or news agency, except regular publications designed primarily for ad- 
vertising purposes, or for free circulation, or for circulation at nominal rates. 
f^econd-class matter can only be mailed by publishers or newsdealers. Postage two 
cents a pound or fraction thereof. Weight of packages not limited. 

THIRD-CLASS MATTER. 

Mail matter of tbe third class embraces books (printed and blankl, transient newspapers and peri- 
odicals, circulars, ar.d other matter wholly in print, proof-sheets and corrected proof-sheets, and tuan- 
nscript copy accompanying the same, prices current and prices filled out in writing, printed commer- 
cial paper filled out in writing (providing such writing is not in the nuture of personal correspondence, 
and the papers are not the expression of a monetary value), such as papers of legal procedure, unex- 
ecuted deeds of all kinds, way-bills. Invoices, handbills, posters, chromo-lithographs, ensTravLigs, enve- 
lopes with printing tliereon, heliotypes, lithographic and stereoscopic views with titles wrilten thereon, 
printed blanks, printed cards; and postage shall be paid thereon at the rate of one cent for each two 
ounces or fractional part thereof. 

Upon matter of tlie third class, or upon the wrapper Inclosing the same, the sender may write his 
own name or address, with the word " from " above and preceding the same, and in either case may 
make simple marks intended to designate a word or passage of the text to which it is desired to call 
attention. There may be placed upon the cover or blank leaves of any book or of any printed matter 
of tlie third class a simple manuscript dedication or inscription that does not partalie of the nature of a 
Ijer^nnal Correspondence. 



POSTAL RAtm AlW REGULATION'S, ^^ 

The " nature of a personal correspondence " referred to in the preceding sectTon cannot be ascribed 
Xo the following, viz.: \&t. To the sigoature of the sender or to the designation of his name, of his pro- 
fession, of his rank, oMhe place of origin, and of the date of dispatch. 2d. To a dedication or mark 
of respoct offered b? the sender. 3d. To the figures or signs merely intended to mark the passage or a 
text, in order to call attention to ttiem. 4th. To the prices adderl upon the Quotations or pricescurrent 
of exchanges or markets, or in a book. 5th. To printed commercial papers, filled out in writing, cir- 
culars, hand-bills, etc. €th. To instructions or requests to postmasters to notify th'» sender in case of 
the non-delivery of matter, so that he may send postage for'itsreturn. 7th. Lastly, to annotations or 
corrections made upon proofs of printiog- or mugic^il compositions, and relating to the text or to the 
execution of the work. 

All packages of matter of the third class must be so wrapped, with open aides or ends, that their con- 
tents may be readily examined by postmasters. 

Third-class matter may be regifliered on payment of a registration fee, in stamps, of 10 cents. 

The limit of weight of packages Is f»ur pounds', except in cases of single volumes of books in excess 
of said weight, and books and documents published, or circulated by order of Congress, or official 
matter emanating from any of the tfepartments of the government, or from the Smithsoniaii Insti- 
tution. . 

The following specified matter, partVg vyritUn and pwrtly printed^ and provided they are not 
in the nature of a p^sonal cor-fespondence or the expression of a monetary vulue^ are ruled as 
being entitled to pass through the' mails in unsealed envelopes as third class matter, viz.;^ notices of 
premiums or of promi3S(>ry notes due; a^sessmeat notices; printed circulars filled out in writing, 
whether signed or unsigned, and reproductions from circulars or other matter produced by the electric 
pen, papyograph, metallograph, hectograph, chirograph or copygraph processes; unreceipted bills for 
merchandise, etc.; bills of ladin'g; invoices; statements of account; transcripts of evidence; policies of 
Insu^nce to which the final signature ha8"nbt been attached; manuscripts when accompanied by proof- 
sheets or corrected proof-sheets; pension blanks, except " pension vouchers," filled out in writing with 
matler which is the appropriate fiUiog thereof; completed legal papers not having '* the expression,"" 
etc., of an obligation assumed, or a release or receipt given. 

FOURTH-CLASS MATTER. 

Mailable matter of the fourth class embraces blank cards, card board and other flexible material,- 
fl^Eible patterns, letter envelopes and letter paper without printing thereon, merchandise, models, 
ornamented paper, sample cards, samples of ores,- metals, minerals, seeds, cuttings, bulbs, roots^ 
scions, drawings, plans, designs, original paintit gs in oil or water colors, and any other matter not 
included in the'flrst, second or third classes, and which is not iriltB form or nature liable to destroy, de- 
stroy, deface or otherwise damage the contents of the mail bag or harm the person of any one engaged 
in the postal service. Postage rate thereon, one cent for each ounce or fractional part thereof. 

Other articles of the fourth class which, unless properly secured, might destroy, deface or otherwise 
damage the contents of the mail bag, or harm the person of any one engaged in the postal service, may 
be transmitted In the mails when they conform to the following conditions: 1st. They must be placed in 
a bag, box or removable envelope made of paper-cloth or parchment. 2d. Such bag, box or envelope 
must again be placed in a box or tube made of metal or some hard wood, with sliding, clasp or screw 
lid. 8d. In case of articles liable to break, the Inside box, bag or envelope must be surrounded by 
sawdust, cotton or spongy substance. 4th. In case of sharp-pointed instruments, the points must be 
capped or encased, so that they may not by any means be liable to cut thritugh their inclosure; and 
where they have blades, such blades must be bound with wire, so that they shallremain firmly attached 
to each other. 5. The whole must be capable of easy inspection. Seeds or other articles not prohibited 
which are liable, from their form or nature, to loss or damage, unless specially protected, may be i>ut 
up in sealed envelopes, provided such envelopes are made of material sufficiently transparent to show 
the contents clearly without opening. 

Upon any package of matter of the fourth class the sender may write or print his own name nnd ad- 
dress, preceded by the word "^ from," and thei-e may also be written or printed the number and names 
of the articles inclosed; and the sender thereof may write or print upon, or attach to any such articles 
by tag or label, a mark, number, name or letter, for purpose of identification. 

The limit of weight of packages is four pounds^ 

UNMAILABLE. 
Liquids, poisons, explosive and inflammable articles, fatty substances e^Iy Hqueflable, live or dead 
animals (not stuffed), insects aud reptiles, except queen-bees when safely secured, fruits or vegetable 
matier, confectionery, pastes or confections, and substances exhaling a bad odor; and every letter 
upon the envelope of which, or postal card upon which, indecent, lewd, obscene '>r lascivious delinea- 
tions, epithets, terms or language may be written or printe'I, and all matter concerning loiteries, so- 
called girt concerts, or other similar enterprises offering prizes or concerning schemes devised and in- 
tended to defraud the public or for the purpose of obtaining money under false pretences. 

POSTAL CARDS 

may be procured at any post-office ata cost of one cent each. The message, etc., must be always 
written on the 6acA of the card. Nothing whatever must be rtiW/icAed to the card. Postal cards will 
he /rtrioorSed from one office to another in- case of removal of the person addressed, but' will in no 
^ase be rettirned to the writer, nor advertised. 

DOMESTIC MONET ORDERS 
are issued at any money-order post-offices in the United States, payable at any other money-order post- 
office, in sums of not more than $50. Larger amounts cau be sent to the same person by additional 
orders. 

Rates : On orders not exceeding $15, 10 cents ; over $15 and not exceeding $80, 15 cents ; over $80 
and not exceeding $40, 20 cents; over $40 and' not exceeding $50, 25 cents. 

FOREIGN MONEY ORDERS. 
At the principal money-order post-offices in the United States (including all the larger post-offices), 
money orders, payable at money-order post-offices In Great Britain, Ireland and Switzerland, may be 
procured at the following rates: On orders not exceeding $10, 25 cents ; over $10 and not exceeding 
$20, 50 cents; over $20 and not exceeding $30, 75 cents; over $30 and not exceeding $40, $1; over $40 
and not exceeding $50, $1 25. Orders can also be obtained on Germany at the following rates: On 
orders not exceeding $5, 15 cents ; over $5 and not exceeding $10, 25 cents; over $10 and not Exceed- 
ing $20, 50 ceMts ; over $20 and not exceeding $30, 75 cents; over $80 and not exceeding $40, $1; over 
40 and not exceeding $50, $1.25. 
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RAILBOAD SYSTEM OF TSE VNITED STATES. 



KAILEOAD STATISTICS. 

MTLBAGE OS BAILKOADS IN OPERATION, AND ANNUAL INCKEASE, 1830-1880. 
[Trom Poor^s Manual of the Railroadn of the XTnited Statex.] 



Teaes. 


Miles in 
Operati'n. 


Annual 

IncT-ease of 

Mileage. 


Yeaes. 


Miles in 
Operati'n 

5,598 


Annnal 
.'noreaBeof 
Mileage. 


Tears. 


Miles in 
Operati'n. 


Annnal 

Increase of 
Mileage. 








1847 


668 


1864 


33,908 
35,085 


738 


1 31..-. 


95 


72 


1848.... 


5,996 


398 


1865.... 


1,177 


1832.... 


229 


134 


1849.... 


7,365 


1,369 


1866.... 


36,827 


1,742 


1833.... 


380 


151 


1850.... 


9,021 


1,656 


1867.... 


39,276 


2,449 


1&14.... 


633 


253 


1851.... 


10,982 


1,961 


1868.... 


42,255 


2,979 


1835.... 


1098 


405 


1852.... 


12,908 


1,926 


1869.... 


47,208 


4.953 


1836.... 


1,273 


175 


1853.... 


15,360 


2,452 


18.0.... 


52,898 


5,690 


1837.... 


1,497 


224 


1854.... 


16,720 


1,360 


1871.... 


60,568 


7,670 


1838.... 


1,913 


416 


1855.... 


18,374 


1,654 


1872... 


66,735 


6,167 


1839.... 


2,302 


389 


1856.... 


22,016 


3,642 


1873.... 


70,840 


4,105 


1840.... 


2,818 


516 


1857.... 


24,503 


2,487 


1874.... 


72,741 


1,901 


1841.... 


3,535 


717 


18.58.... 


26,968 


2,465 


1875.... 


74,658 


1,917 


1842.... 


4,026 


491 


1859.... 


28,789 


1,821 


1876.... 


77,514 


2,856 


1843.... 


4,185 


159 


I860.... 


30,635 


1,846 


1877.... 


79,795 


2,281 


1844.... 


4,377 


192 


1861.... 


31,286 


651 


1878.... 


82,483 


2,688 


1845.... 


4,633 


256 


1862.... 


32,120 


834 


1879.... 


87,089 


4,606 


1846.... 


4,930 


297 


1863.... 


33,170 


1,050 


1880.... 


94,296 


7,207 



Iti3 estimated that there-are l-,900 miles of railroad track, in double, treble or quadruple traclts, sid- 
ings, etc., making the total length in single track, January 1, 1878. 98.208 miles, and Januarj' 1, 1879, 
about 101,000 miles. The mileage of 1878 is 2,688 against 2,281 lnlST7,and4,C09in lb. 9, and 7,207 in 1880 

MILEAGE OF NEW KAILBOADS COMTRUCTED IN EACH STATE AND TEBEITOKT FOR 

FIVE TEABS. 



States, &a, 


1876. 


1877. 


1878. 


1879. 


1880. 


States, &o. 


1876. 


1877. 


1S78. 


1879- 


1880. 






22 


7 


20 


Missouri 


109H 


36 


209 


211.25 


257.75 
65.50 
385.40 


Alaska 




Arizona 




30 

m'A 


152 
23 

"55 " 


200 
70 

3 

401.50 

^% 

55.54 
IP 


IsTebraska 

iNevada 


52 


69 


55 


327 
55 

0.50 
6 

^^^^ 
93.5o 

19 
210.93 
70 


Arkansas 


49 ' 

I54'li I23>^ 
7 i 3M 


California 

Colorado 


New Hampshire 
New Jersey 


9M 
84 


18 
8i>i 


1 


56.00 
509.65 
41.34 

6f5 
206.50 
205.72 
7 

31 

H 
658.80 




'1 

■&■■ 
126 

103 

7« 


225.75 

32 

59.50 
110 
116.33 
165.50 


NewTork 

North Carolina. 


6g% 151^ 

43 27 

275 269 


If 


Delaware 




Florida 




13 


Georgia 




Oregon 


Idaho 




Pennsylvania... 
Rhode Island... 
South Carolina . 

Tennessee 

Texas 




Illinois 


58, 1 SiVi 


9 

387X 


21 X 

1685 

20 

5 
1,128 






i6>i 
10 
ii8>^ 


■1 

146 

6.50 
33.75 

3 
25 
89.90 


Indian Territory 
Iowa 


2 
96^ 


' 


1§g 

2 


20 


U 

2C.50 

21 

II 

58.50 

452.54 

12,50 


445-39 
343.50 

17 

97.20 
3 

41. II 

119.60 




138 


Utah 


Kentucky 


Vermont 




36 
=1? 




Virginia 


10 


Maine. ...L. .....' 


20 
15 
1^ 

46 
34 
10 


Washington T.. 
■W.Virginia 


Maryland 


204 


iioM 
338X 

25 


26 


Massachusetts.. 

Michigan 

Minnesota 

MlBBissippi 


WlBCOnBlu 

"Wyoming Ter... 

Total 


1233^ 


235-84 


2.4W 


2,688 


4,606.17' 7,207.31 



GENEEAL BESULT OP EAILEOAD OPEEATIONS, 1871-1878. 



Teaks. 



Miles 
Operated. 



1871. 
1872. 
1873. 
1874. 
1875. 
1876. 
1877. 
1878 



44,614 
57,327 
66,233 
69,273 
71,757 
73,508 
74,112 



Capital ancT 
Funded Debt 



82,664,627,645 
3,159,423,057 
3,784,543,034 
4,221,763,594 
4,415,631,630 
4,468,591,935 
4,568,597,248 



78,960 I 4,689,948,793 



Earnings. 



Gross. 



8403,329,208 
466,241,055 
526,419,935 
520,466,016 
503,065,505 
497,257,959 
472,909,272 
490,103,861 



IsTet. 



8141,746,404 
165,754,373 
183,810,502 
189,,570,958 
185,500,4'J8 
186,452,752 
170,976,097 
187,676,16: 



Dividends 
Paid. 



$56,456,681 
64,418,157 
67,120,709 
67,042,94-2 
74,294,298 
68,039,668 
58,556,312 



DIFFERENVES IN TIME.— THE LARGE CITIES OF THE WORLD. 
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DIFFEEEISCE OF TIME. 

When it is 12 o'clock at noon at Ne-w York Cifcy, it -will be morning at all places 
■west of New York, and afternoon at all places east, as in the annexed table. 



Places "West. 



Acapnlco, Mexico 

Anbum, New York. . . 

Augusta, Ga 

Baltimore, Md 

BarlingtoDjN, J. 

BuflfaJo,K.T 

Charleston, S.C 

Chicago, IlL 

Gincmnati, O 

Columbus, . O 

Dayton, O 

Detroit, Mich 

Dover, Del 

Ewing Harbor, 0. T... 
Ft.Leaven worth, Kan. 

Galveston, Texaa 

Geneva, N. Y 

Harrisburff, Pa 

Honolulu,^. I 

Huntsville, Ala 

Indianapolis, Ind. 

Jackson, Miss 

JeffersoD, Mo 

Key "West, Fla 

Kaoxville, Tenn 



MORN'G. 1 




B. 


u 


s. 




10 


16 


48 






5U 


12 






as 


20 






49 


38 






56 


34 






40 


24 






36 


22 






6 


2 






18'16 






2.! 5-2 






19,20 






23 


54 






54 


4 




H 


■M 


9 




HI 


37 


8 




10 


36 


58 






47 


53 






48 


44 






24 


8 






8'16 






1144 






55!32 






4732 






2S54 






20 


28 





Places West. 



Little Eock. Ark 

Louisville, Ky 

Mexico, Mex 

Milledgeville, G-a.. . 

Milwaukee, "Wis 

Mobile, Ala 

Monterey, Mex 

Monterey, Cal 

Nashville. Tenu 

Natchez, Miss 

Newark, N. J 

Newbera, N. C 

New Orleans, La..,, 

Norfolk. Ta 

Pensacola, Fla 

Petersburg, Va. . . , 
Philadelphia, Pa. ... 

Pittsburg, Pa 

Poijit Hudson, "W.T.. 

Princeton. N.J 

Racinp, "Wis 

Raleigh, N.C 

Richmond, Va 

Rochester, N. Y 

Sacketts Harbor, N.T. 



KOBN'G .{ 1 


U. 


M. 


s. 


10 


47 


16 


1(1 


14 


4 


10 


19 


44 


11 


22 


45 


IL 


4 


16 


U 





2 


10 


14 


22 


8 


48 


35 


III 8 


48 


10 50 


26 


U 59 


24 


11;47 


44 


10 56 


4 


11 50 


49 


11 8 





ll!46 


44 


lli55 


25 


11,35 


56 


7145 


6 


1157 


26 


11 


5 


2;i 


11 


40 


52 


11 


46 


15 


11 


44 


40 


11 


52 


16 



Places West. 



Sacramento, Cal 

St. Augustine, Fla.. ., 

St. Louig, Mo 

St. Paul, Minn 

San Antonio, Xesas. . , 

San Diego, Cal. 

San Francisco, Cal.. 

Santa Fe, N. Mex 

Santa Cruz, "W.I 

Savannah, Ga 

Scarboro Har., "W. T. . 

Springfield, HI 

Tallahassee, Fla 

Tampico, Mex 

Toronto, C.W.. 

Trenton, N.J 

Tuscaloosa, Ala 

TJtica, N. Y. 

Vera Cruz, Mex 

Vincennes, Ind 

"Washington, D. C 

"Wheeling, "W. Va 

Wilmington, N.C 

Wilmington, Del 

Torktown, "Va 



H. 


M. 


8 


56 


11 


29 


10 


55 


10 


43 


10 


22 


9 


7 


8 


46 


9 


51 


8 


4fi 


n 


31 


a 


37 


10 


57 


11 


17 


10 


24 


n 


38 


11 


57 


11 


5 


11 


55 


10 


31 


11 


6 


11 


47 


11 


33 


11 


43 


11 


54 


11 


49 



PLACES EAST 



Albany, N.Y 

Augnsta, Me 

Bangor, Me 

Berlin, Prus 

Boston, Mass 

Constantinople, Tur. 

Dublin, Ireland 

Edinburgh, Scotland 
Frederictnn. N. B 



AFTER- 




NOON. 




H. M. 


&. 




1 


« 




16 


44 




26 


56 




5 '49 


39 




ohi 


50 




6 58 







4 30 


42 




4 43 


21 




1129' 4 





PLACES EAST. 



Halifax, ir.S 

Hamburg, Germany, 

Hartford, Conn 

London, England 

Lowell, Mass 

Middletown, Conn.. 

Montreal, L. O 

New Haven, Conn. 



AFTER- 
NOON. 



PLACES EAST. 



Paris, France , 

Portland, Maine 

Providence, K. I 

Quebec, Canada 

Rome, Italy 

St. Petersbnrg, Kus 
Stockholm, Sweden. 
Vienna, Austria 



AFTER. 
NOON. 



-HHE LAEGE CITIES OF THE WORLD. 



CITIES. Population. 



CITIES. Population. 



London 8,688,184 Chicago 

Paris 1,988,748 Ningpo 

Peking 1,500,000 Naples 

Canton 1.800,000 Hamburg . . . 

New York 1,206,690 Manchester . 

Constantinople 1,075,600 Birmingham 

Berlin 1,045,000 Nanking .... 

Vienna 1,020,770| Amoy 

Philadelphia - . 846,981 Madras 

Tokio, rte Tedo 800.000 Brassels .... 

Foochow 800,0001 Madrid 

Calcutta 794,6461 Boston 

New Yedo 780,621 St. Louis .... 

St. Petersburg.. C70,000!Che Foo.... 

Bombay 644,405 Cairo , 

Macao 625,000 Lyon 

Moscow 611,970, Baltimore .. 

Hankow 600,000. Shanghai. . ., , , 

Kin Kiaog 600,000 Marseilles ■818,S64| Bordeaux. 

Brooklyn .... 566,669 Mexico 816,596 Alexandria. 

Kioto, Japan . . 660,200! Dublin ,814,666;Turm 

Glasgow 5.55,044 Buda-Pesth [818,401, Copenhagen 

Osaca Japan .. 5.33 000 ! Amsterdam 302,266 Munich 

Llverp'ool 527,000 Leeds *. 800,000 Dresden ... . 



CITIES. Population. 



608,304 Saiklo 

500,000 Lucknow 

448,743 Sheffield 

406,014 Rio de Janeiro . 

400,000 Milan ,,... 

400,000 Rome 

400,000 Cincinnati 

400.000 Bangkok 

897,522 Barcelona 

1,2331 Warsaw , 

367,284 Melbourne 

362,.585 Havana 

850,522; Breslau 

850.000 1 San Francisco. 

849,8831 Bucharest 

842,815; Palermo 

830,0001 Edinburgh. ... 
820,000 New Orleans.. 



800,000 
284,779 
1,000 
274,972 
261,976 
256,022 
255,708 
266,000 
262,016 
251,684 
261,000 
260,000 



CITIES. POPULiTIOS. 



Buenos Ayres ... 95. 

Bristol i.tin; 

Prague SO, 

Bradford ,si), 

Santiago 8), 

Benares .7.''. 

Belfast 174. 

Sydney, N.S.W.. i74, 

Florence 67. 

Stockholm 105. 

Mile 162: 

Odessa 161, 

289,060 Cleveland 160, 

,9r6 Patna, India [l.^-, 

221,605 Pittsburgh ;150, 

219,988 Buffalo 165, 

154, 
162 
152, 

i5o: 

149, 
149, 



218,746 Delhi . 

216,140 Salford 

215,144 Seville 

il2,054|Monte Video . . . 



■207,770 
205,000 
98,829 
97,296 



Dundee . 
[\gra, India. 
Washington 147 



,000 
,689 
,949 
,000 
,000 
.188 
,3114 
,249 
,li93 
,677 
,976 
,814 
,142 
,9011 
,381 
,187 
,417 
500 
,000 
,000 
,720 
,008 
,807 
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IMPORTS Ann EXPOHTS. 



TABLE OF IMPORTS, FOREIGN EXPORTS, NET IMPORTS AND DOMESTIC 
EXPORTS, FBOM 1844 to 1880, OF MERCHANDISE AND BULLION. 
The following table exhibits the Imports, Exports of Foreign Goods, net Im- 
ports and Exports of goods, the production, growth or manufacture of the United 
States from the year 1S21, when for the first time, the distinction was made between 
the imports and exports of merchandize and that of coin and bullion. The fiscal 
year closed September 30, till June 30, 1843, when it closed as now, June 30. An 
additional column gives the value of our domestic exports, since 1861, in mixed 
values — gold and currency, all the other columns being in gold values. 



Yeae, Endikgi 



Imports. 



Foreign 
Exports 



C 476,677,871 

492,097,540 
466,873,846 

4fiB.n78,7T6 
760,989,056 



21,302,488 
23,886,202 
27,543,622 
25,337,157 
32,590,643 
24.539,612 
23,403,1.36 
21,595,017 
16,658,478 
14,387,479 
20 033,526 
24,039,473 
19,822,735 
23,312,811 
20,504,495 
21,746,360 
21,854,962 
12,452,795 
17,494,525 
18,190,312 
15,469,081 
11,721,538 

6,552,697 
11,484,867 
15,346.1^30 
11,346,623 

8,011,158 
21,128,010 
13,088,865 
14,951 808 
21,698,293 
17,289,382 
17,558,460 
21,850,194 
28,448,293 
16,378,578 
23,975 617 
30,886,142 
20,895,077 
26,933,022 
20,645,427 
16,869,466 
26,123,584 
20,256.940 
.32,114,15' 
14,743,117 
20 611, .508 
22,601,126 
2.'>,173,414 
30,427,159 
28,459,899 
22,769,749 
28,149 511 
23,780,338 

"22,'433",624 

'21,276,635 



19,541,057 
19,487,881 



Net Imports. 



% 

41,283,236 

60.955,339 

50,035,645 

55,211,850 

63,749,432 

60,434,865 

56,080,032 

66,914,807 

57,834,049 

56,489,441 

83,157,598 

76,989,793 

88,295,576 

103,208,521 

129.391,247 

168,233,675 

119,134,355 

101,264,609 

144,597,607 

88,951,307 

112,477.096 

88,440,549 

58,201,102 

96,950,168 

101,907,734 

110,345,174 

138,534,480 

ll33,870,91P 

134.768,574 

163,186,510 

194.526,639 

1<)5,656,060 

350,420,187 

279.712,187 

233,020,527 

2i)8,261,:i64 

336,914„524 

251,727.008 

317,873,053 

33.5.233,232 

315,004,726 

188,902,203 

226,796,336 

309,305,955 

216,441,495 

430,770,041 

397,222,067 

349,023,682 

412,140.841 

431,950,428 

513,033,809 

617,569,017 

635.467,636 

572,080,910 

"'531,472,529 

455,46'7,836 

"406,265,045 
446,038,108 

446,532,718 
741,501,725 



DO.MES'riC ExPOliTS. 
Total Mi.x'dValues 
Gold Value. &old*-.C'nicy 



43,671,894 

49,874,079 

47,155,408 

50,649,500 

06,944,745 

53,055,710 

,58,921,691 

.50.669663 

55,700,193 

59,462,029 

61,277,057 

63,137,^70 

70,317,698 

81,024,162 

101,189,082 

106,916,680 

95,564,414 

90,033,831 

103,533,891 

113,895.634 

106.382,722 

93,969,996 

77,793,783 

99,715,179 

99,299,776 

102,141,893 

150,637,464 

132.904.121 

132,666,955 

136,946,912 

196,689,718 

192,368,984 

213,417,697 

252,047,806 

246,708,553 

310,586,330 

338,985,865 

293,758,279 

335,894,385 

373,189,274 

228,699,486 

210,688,675 

241.997,474 

243,977,589 

201,.'-»8,373 

420,161,476 

332,618,089 

."53,13,5,87."! 

318,082,663 

430,500,275 

512,802,267 

501,385,371 

578,938,985 

629,133,10 

510.200,059 

583,141,229 

§15,596,524 

575,620,938 

510,.507..'>63 

632,804,962 

707,771,153 

717.(19.177 
883,294,2« 



- * Nine montliB only. 

i AadlUon to DomcBtic Exports, MerchandiBe only, taken from Canadian reports. 
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EDUCATIONAL. 



The Educational condition of the United States, thongh not yet 
■what we may hop6 it will be, is far in iidvance of that of any other 
nation. Some of the German States maintain a system of compul- 
sory education, which ensiires to every child a certain amount of 
intellectual training, but this is surrounded by such restrictions that 
it is not so beneficial to the youth of the State as our more free and 
practical system of education. In our country, up to the close of 
the late war, very few of the Southern States had any thorough sys- 
tem of primary education, and many of their secondary and higher 
schools, colleges and seminaries, were very superficial; but the last 
ten years has vritnessed a great advance in these respects in those 
States, and the Northern States have made equally rapid progress. 

The tables which follow, show that nearly 9,375,000 of our children 
— about one-fifth of our population — were enrolled in our Public 
Schools, in 1878; '286,675 in our secondary and special schools (these 
returns are so incomplete that they do not probably represent one-half 
of the actual number in attendance), 202,165 others are reported as in 
secondary and preparatory schools, the Universities and Colleges had 
57,987 students, and the Scientific and Professional Schools 34,296, 
making a grand total of nearly 10,000,000 children and youth under 
instruction; more than 291,500 teachers are engaged in the work of 
instruction. For the purposes of this education, the inTestment in real 
estate, appliances for teaching, and libraries, is over $390,000,000; the 
amount of vested and permanent funds (largely increased by benefac- 
tions, sales of land, etc., every year) is more than $152,500,000, and 
the annual income $121,300,000. No nation in the world can make 
such an exhibit as this, but we may fairly hope that another decade will 
show one-fourth of our population under instruction, with greatly in- 
creased facilities. The reader will find, also, in the tables which follow, 
ah acccunt of the private benefactions made to education since 1870, 
and of the large libraries which have made such a rapid growth within 
the past few years. 
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PUBLIC SOBOOLS. 



STATISTICS OP THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS OF THE UNITED STATES, JANUARY, 18T9. 



1. Summary of School Ago^ Papulation^ JSnrolment^ 
Attendance^ <&c. 



STATES 

AND 

TERRITORIES. 



' Alabama 

.Arkansas 

California 

Colorado 

ConnecUcut 

Delaware 

Ploriiia 

'EJeorgia 

Uli-ois 

Eodiana 

Iowa 

Kans IS 

Kentucliy 

Louisiana 

Maine 

Maryland 

Missachusetts. . . 

Michigan 

Minnesota 

Mississippi 

Missouri 

Ilebraska 

Nevada 

New Hampshire. 

New Jei'sey 

iSev-Yori£ 

North Carolina . 

Ohio 

Oregon 

Pennsylvania, . . 

Rhode Island.. . . 

South Gai'cltna . . . 

Tennessee , 

Texa- 

Vermont 

Virginia 

West Vjrginia 



Wisconsin. . 



Total. 



Grand Total. . 



Arizona 

D ilcota 

I)i?t of Columbia .. 

Idaho.' 

Montana 

New Mexico 

Utah 

Washington 

W.voming 

Indian 



Tto2i 
6 

5. .17 
6. .21 
4 16 
5. .21 
4. .21 
6. .18 
6. .21 
6 21 
5. .21 
5. .21 
di..m 
6. .21 
4. .21 
6. .20 
5. .15 
5. .20 
5. .21 
5. .21 
6.. 20 
5. .21 
6. .18 
4. .21 
5, .18 
5.. 21 
6.. 21 
6. 

4. .20 
6. .21 



,15 



6. 16 
6.. 18 
8.. 14 
5. .20 
5. .21 
6. .21 

4.. 20 



870,245 
216,475 
205,476 
29,47.5 
135,407 
85,649 
72,985 
433,444 
1,002,421 
690,138 
575,474 
266 575 
512,S08 
274,406 
214,797 
276,120 
c297,202 
476, 
271,428 
846,618 
683,248 
104,030 
9,932 
73,785 
322,166 
1,615,256 
422,380 
01,027,248 
53,462 
/1,200,000 
(?D3,316 

223,128 
448,917 
194,853 
9i,831 
438,701 
209,582 

478,692 



6. .21 
5. .21 
6. .17 
5. .18 
4. .21 
7. .18 
6. 16 
4. .21 
7,. 21 
7. .21 



116,839 



868,647 
166,446 



14,418,928 



12,201 

88,800 

4 942 

5,815 

j(29,812 

83,604 

12,997 



17,000 
157,260 



757,440 



228,128 



807,742 
i201,615 
2,145,887 



85,948 



Z^ 



160,713 

83,747 
154,064 

16 641 
119,1 

26,780 

86,964 
209,872 
706,723 
512,535 
428,362 
177,806 
243,000 

83,047 
155,150 
156,274 
810,181 
859,702 
167,325 
205,978 
448,088 

62,786 
7,612 

66,028 

202,634 

1,032,053 

228,092 

740,194 

26,992 
936,780 

45,639 

116.2.39 
201,162 
146,946 
73,031 
202,244 
130,184 

297,502 



99,125 



94,693 
78,665 



180,605 

c420,081 

315,893 

236,913 

106,982 

160,000 

<;64,890 

108,940 

81,829 

223,447 

o210,000 



115,976 
0182,000 



9,294,816 



83,604 



78,879 



14,676.183 2,214,939 9,873,19.'> 5.131,413 



4,1 

48,410 
113,604 
677,600 
132,.5.58 
463,872 

21,464 
603,825 

28,766 
172,198 






84.66 



48,688 
116,464 
86,768 



144.2 

91 
178,47 
al57 5 
105,8 
MO 
154.22 
129 
146 
118 
110 
«80 
118 
182 
176 
1.50 

85 

79 

99 
102 
161 

96.66 
194 
179 

46 
155 

94 
145 
hm 
1,32 

91 

77 



124 

107 
96.36 
J 5161 
\ 189 



5,093,298 




890 
1,342 
1S,13S 


124 

"'ist' 


14,919 


88 
182 
137 
130 


2,801 

.3,S,I13 


543 







a For white schools only. 

6 lu tile counties. 

In 1-77. 

d For colored population the scbool 

age i,s from 6 to 16. 
e, In rural Lauisiaua. 



/ In 1878. 

(7 Census of 187R. 

h For evening schools. 

i Number between 4 and 15. 

j Census of 1870. 



2, No, of Teachers, Malo 

andf Female, and 

their Salarien, 



Number of 
Teachers. 



8,278 

710 

1, 

226 

a752 

6235 

635 

3,654 

9,475 

8,039 

7,561 

2,861 

1,600 

689 

2,280 

1,295 

1,118 

8,916 

1,767 

2,747 

(11, 

1,609 

46 

600 



1,522 

165 

2,101 

841 

a2,.329 

6278 

835 

1, 

12,817 
5,742 

13,023 
3,493 
2,700 
1,5,33 
4,540 
1776 
T,390 
9,407 
3,116 
2,016 



Average 
Monthly Sal- 
ary. 



2,121 
124 
8,026 
2,436 
7,978; 22,689 
2,719! 1,003 
11,099 12,292 
(I, 068) 
9,819 11,572 

a300 al,012 
1,844' 1,273 
4,067 1,536 

(4, 330) 

0720 o3,60S: 

,863 l,750j 



(«17 
$50 00 
83 95 
49 90 
61 03 
33 08 



64 07 
cSl 20 
S3 98 
33 68 
40 00 
dVi 00 
Bi 68 

40 43 
76 64 

41 41 
37 52 
27 00 
.•>6 86 
84 65 

106 00 
87 12 
60 60 
(48 
(23 
69 00 
46 00 
35 58 
76 00 



44) 

$40 00 
08 24 
46 95 
86 .50 
26 19 



30 8T 
c45 80 
27 84 

27 10 

35 00 
d87 00 

16 92 

40 4.3 

83 04 

26 16 

28 12 

27 00 

28 09 
25 75 

84 80 
24 2l> 

36 14 
44) 

185 

41 00 

85 00 
81 3-^ 

45 ,5J 



2,822 
(9: 



(269, 



19 
141 
31 



57 
132 
254 
134 

21 
(19 



_(2, 
(271, 



6(53 

30 44 

33 19 

935 1 dii 54 



182) 



18 
139 
389 



15 
286 
145 

27 



012) 



144)' 



28 22 25 4i 
12) 
00) 
20 00 
27 14 
<«26 19 



el05 55 



91 00 
87 16 
86 66 



(59 



85 00 

40 00 

(Tl 

89 70 



686 53 



74 OO 
26 64 
64 OS 



71) 



22 00 
SO 00 
56) 



a Number of males employed 
in winter; No. of females 
emplo.ved in summer. 

6 For white schools only. 

c In cities. 

d Exclusive of New Orleans | 
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8. drhiiwal Income, Exp&ndi^re, and Value of ScliOoS Buildinga. 





1 

V 

1 

•a 
> 

o 
o ^ 


11 

IS 

§11 
til 

i ° 
< 


a 

g 


Annual Expenditure. 


s| 


STATES 
TERRITORIES. 


|J| 

1-1 1 




i 
t 

■it 

3 




1 


S 

.2 
S 


1 


— 

111 
til 

BBS 




$430,865 

11,2011 

2,011,800 


$480,855 
191,097 


$377,138 

258,355 

8,820,661 

281,674 

1,509,169 

216,540 

188,311 

411,453 

9,634,728 

4,591,968 

4,840,856 

1,803,803 

1,827,576 

546,466 

1,140,914 

1,540,861 

64,535,636 

8,210,486 

2,6J4,486 

fi2(i,2r,8 

8,424,408 

666,0158 

236,491 

683,440 

2,004,049 

10 646,651 


456,566 
24,599 
182,587 


$8,064 

■"42',i66 
""3o',666 


$350,633 
121,397 

2,272,651 
153,089 

1,041,041 
126,869 
85,861 




$858,697 

148,898 

8,155,815 

243,860 

1,606,477 

216,640 

184,880 

411,468 

7,526,109 

4,651,911 

4,692.588 

1.64i:417 

1,1SO,000 

668,281 

1,060,709 

1,693,260 

6,166,988 

8,116,519 

1,494,685 

592,805 

2,406,133 

7.50,520 

205,147 

686,6.85 

2,(104,049 

10,756,906 

824,287 

7,995.126 

275,106 

8,187,971 

679,770 

819,080 

794,232 

747,534 

511,101 

963,896 

6s7,275 

2,117,885 

79,652,553 




Arkansas 

California 

Colorado 


$6,788 
426,708 

26,184 
802,849 

90,681 
5,860 


'$6','34'8".37fl 
474,771 


Connecticut 


2,000,666 


2,000,001 


""484,861 


Florida 


248,500 






11,595 


116,934 






Illinois 




6,887,868 
8,974,456 

'i6,bbb',oo6 

1,600,000 


182,102 

424,804 

726,790 

266,061 

6,000 

7,898 

92,706 

207,662 

4,786 

665,338 

77,471 


76,665 

■"(•«)■" 
60,458 
25,000 
82,139 
80,889 
28,260 
64,985 

"'57,420 
7,412 


4,445,667 

8,065,968 

3,011,280 

980,485 

1,000,000 

426;839 

830,670 

1,122,414 

c871,857 

1,920,239 

, 878,980 

585,898 

2,820,430 

444,500 

106,801 

419,258 

1,528,986 

7,756,844 

292,898 

4,956,614 

194,671 

4,756,620 

427,445 

291,268 

692,198 

666,977 

407,835 

714,651 

501,706 

1,601,252 




16,106,870 


Indiana 


8,898,624 
8,468,799 
2 288,891 
1,000,000 
i82,921 
6400,600 
906,229 
2,067,000 

63,161,418 
3,859,964 
«816,229 
2,909,467 
2,120,182 
*274,600 
i494,000 
l,365,a84 
7,270,684 
112,000 

;fc3,742,760 


1,161,689 
954,518 
235,463 
100,000 
91,855 
96,994 
284,934 
430,265 
540,942 
480,814 


11,586,647 
9,856,129 
4,527,227 
2,300,000 
700 000 




Kentucky 


Maine 




8,068,418 


Maryland 


906,229 

M,848,662 
16,000,000 

■o7,278,563 
il8,734,848 






Miciiigan 

Minnesota 

Mississippi 


8,937,091 
8,382,852 




142,785 

57,473 

60,184 

64,640 

1,234,678 

6,036 

1,886,976 

'2,'241,871 
66.761 
2i;469 
80,925 


8,321,399 


Nebraska 

Nevada .... .,. 


138,775 

27,589 

102,882 

882.248 

1 ..'i84 9S3 


24,460 

'"l'4',b98 
28,180 
129 400 
13,495 
185,860 
.. 
72,800 
10,201 

'"16,074 

'12,270 
48,268 
14,149 
46,000 


1,806,467 
288 388 


New Hampshire . 
New Jersey 


i580,000 
1,865,284 


2,886,547 

6,800,898 

80,147,889 

157,920 

21,329,864 

488,000 

24,839,820 

2,634,941 


North Carolina. 




'452,516! 12,864 
7,842,011,1,016,785 

258,7861 80,635 
8,180 0001.118.186 


Ohio 






6509,000 


PenDsylvania. . . 




Rhode Island 


240,876 
62,6i2,500 


261,796 


709,444 
816,197 
904,428 
859,484 
616,898 
988,881 
886,175 
2,749,966 


176,868 

6,803 

65,085 

29,648 

'"84,497 
67,726 
262,661 


Tennessee 

Texas 


62,612,500 


1,051,898 




5669,087 

1,430,645 

892,282 

2,680,703 




'' 90,996 
121,479 
118,695 
217,682 

11,542,088 




Virginia 

West Vii-Rlnia,.. 
■Wisconsin 


1,430,646 

392,282 

2,680,703 


1,012,508 
1,688,849 
e,tlB,556 


Total 






86,085,264 8.392.360 


1,074,007 


51,368,861 


174,337,319 


















21,896 
72,950 

878,606 
33,347 
66,941 
26,478 

118,418 
49,765 
24,626 

161,820 


8,406 
20,728 
29,366 


1,100 
■"l'l,485 


14,947 

80,489 

227,189 

28,082 


1,948 

8,576 

96,617 


21,396 
57,793 

378,606 
28,082 
65,6(15 
18,890 

118,198 

(849,766 
16,400 

187,775 


47 478 


Dakota 






60 819 


Dist. of Columbia 
Idaho 








1,181,664 








10,328 
'"27,468 






88 235 








■"■1,500 


16,432 
84,280 


8,468 




Utah 








832,112 


















16,400 
78,025 










1,506,961 








215,000 
















942,887 


91,290 


14,035 


494,794 


109,694 
11,651,677 


877,4051 1,974,868 










57,846,640 




86,979,101 8.488.680 


1,088,042 


51,858,655 


80,629,958176 812 177 








' ' 







a Included in teachers' salaries. 
b Total of items reported. 



c Only a partial report. 
d Estimated by the Bureau. 
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PVBLIO SCHOOLS, 
4. Summary of Per Capita Mt/eprnditure. 



STATES AND TERRITORIES. 


5 

t 

Si 

it 
il 

n 


It 

Is 
h. 

li- 


It 

li 

.si 


u a 

el fl 

.Eg 
§1 


Expenditure in the yer.r per capita 
-of population between 6 and 16, 
iDctudiDg interest on the Tolue of 
all sotiool property. 


Cherokee (Indian Territory) 


«24 78 
15 26 

al3 74 
12 62 

C12 68 

"10 71 
10 65 
10 14 

8 9r 

8 22 

aX 45 

7 21 

7 04 
6 92 
6 86 

a6 05 
5 50 
5 14.6 
5 10 

ITi 

488 
4 52 
4 60 

8 82 

2 00 
2 00 
1 88 
1 70 
ol 58 

9t 

96 

76.7 


$35 76 
14 62 

oIS 69 
25 62 

Cl7 10 
12 87 

14 22 
16 40 

15 18 
U 05 

alO 68 
11 95 
9 60 

8 00 

9 51 
alO 80 

8 90 


«62 76 

19 85 
a28 19 

38 96 
c19 38 

20 14 






Waaaachusetts 






CalifoTnia. . . ' ; 


o6$18 74 


ab $ii 04 


Choctaws (Indian Territory) 


Rhode Island .' 






Connecticut 


12 85 




Montana 




Colorado 


27 06 
19 OS 
18 48 






District of Columbia 


9 62 

12 84 


n 69 
14 87 


Iowa.., 

Illinois ;.. 


Nebraska 










15 57 

34 03 

15 10 

ol3 62 






Arizona. 






Ohio.. 


9 29 


10 93 


Michigan , 


Minnesota 






Oregon. , , 








New Jersey 


8 12 

8 95 
648 
7 32 
7 U 
6 18 

9 24 

5 28 

6 26 
4 00 

6 72 
4 87 
2 98 

as 70 
2 25 
1 98 
1 42 

7 72 
7 CI 

a7 81 


14 47 

17 09 

9 62 

12 18 






Maryland 






Vermoni 






Kansas- 


7 82 
did 69 


30 54 
<il2 4S 


Wiscojisin ' ' 


Maine 


8 80 


Washington 






■West Virgiiria 


5 78 

7 63 

6 00 

t'59' 

8 46 
at 91 

864 
8 15 
2 44.5 






Utah 


3 33 




Kentucky 




Louisiana 

Virginia 


2 87 


sot" 


Mississippi 


Tennessee 






Alabamp. 






Georgia 






North Carolina 






Delaware 






Pennsylvania . 




11 81 
a 14 40 






New Hampshire 















a In 187T. 

b Per capita of population between 6 £md IT. 



Includes expenditure for evening schools. 
d Per capita of population between 4 and 15. 



SEOONDABX AND SOIEITTIFIO SCHOOLS. 
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PECONDABY INSTKUCTION. 
After oat Public Schools, of which we have given such full Btatisties in the pre- 
ceding tables, some schools of secondary or superior instruction, which under a 
variety of names, form the connecting links between the public school and the 
college or university. Some of these are private schools but somewhat permanent 
in character; they may be schools for boys, or for girls, or both; others rank as 
academies, high schools or seminaries; others still, are preparatory schools for tha 
college course; others still as schools of superior instruction tor women, Female 
Seminaries, Colleges, Academies, or Collegiate Institutes. Still another class, are 
Commercial or Business Colleges. There are also Normal Schools or Colleges, 
sometimes private, sometimes State or City institutions, intended for training 
teachers — and schools of special instruction for deaf mutes, blind, feeble minded, 
orphans and juvenile offenders. The character of these schools is so diverse that 
we cannot bring them under a table, showing the number in each State, but wa 
give below the aggregate number of each class in the entire country, with such 
particulars as can be collected concerning them, premising that a considerable num- 
ber are not reported in any year. 



I 

CLASHES OF 
SCHOOLS. 


1 

z 


i 

— 

s 

6 

Z 


1 
J 

i 


•s 

1 

a 


! 

o 
a 

. s 

Is 


5 

Si 
i 
IS 


■sfi 

III 

> 


IJ 
< 


III 

III 


Si 

ii 


a 

o 


SchoO'sA Acad. Biys. 

SctiuvlaAAciia. Girls. 

Schooldj B -ys and Uiris. 

ireparatorv Sulioola 

Sohool9,Acads..s.em,Col 4 
Col. Ihb. for superior iii- 
BtruotidD of women 


1221 
114 

225 
156 
I. a 
169 

52 
30 

11 

tis 

8M 


■2,429 
(8 

634 
(1. 
(6 

(3 
C5 

(4 
SU 

(3, 


3,318 
16) 

1.574 
227) 

47) 

22) 
453 

688) 


100,374 
12,538 

22,839 
39 669 
01,048 
4,197 

6,036 
i,il4' 

1,931 
10,8 iO 

67,082 


48,110 


47,998 


18,831,114 

4,499,210 

8 264.950 


3,171,119 
•,206,185 

167,824 


166,6^)5 
16,8 4 

43,112 


2,528,4-2 
622,802 

8^3 'f.i 
9n 61o 


513 656 
116,829 

225 2^7 
129,383 


" il'JM 


28,639 
15^27 


























fipBCiAi. Instruction— 
Schools for I>eaf Mutes 


8 471 


2,565 


6.194,690 
3,848,699 

324.480 




1,114 834 

4 5,UU2 


l.-:51.706 
663 416 

3'8«'3 
2 63:,622 

8 8-6 4v6 


33,882 


Schools, feeble minded, 


1110 
3,oa6 

(1. 
31,916 


786 












OrphaD ABvliimB, Soldiers' 
6r. Homen. Inf.mt Asyl- 
ums and Indus, ^schools . . . 


1)8) 
25.018 






















(1. 
3 506 


5.721 


■ isV.iis 


101 29i 


148) 
1 14.733 












Grand TolaU 


2 560 


4*1,469 21-2 6136 128 


1,816 96? 


i:),'521.661 


1. Otl,782 



IV. SCIENTIFIC AND PROFESSIONAL SCHOOLS. 
There still remains, to complete onr summary review of the Edncational institutions o/ tiiis 
eountry, florae account of the Scientific and Professional Schools or Instituiions of the Ujiited 
States. 'Xhe Scientific Hcbools are of two classes. Those organized under the lawm-j-king 
ffrants of land to Agricultural Colleees, and receiving the avails of these grants, and those not 
receiving these avails, but endowed oy State or private munificence. The Theological Semina- 
ries and Institutions can be classed under a single bead, though some of them are connected 
with CoUeo'es or Universities, and others are independent of these; t^nme have a. com so of 
daasieal s^dy, and others are confined to theological studies exclusively. TKe J^aw Schools 
eome under a single bead, bat the Medical Schools are divided into Kegular. Homoeopathic and 
Ecleetic, and the Dental and Pharmaceutical Schools are also classed wiMi them. We give 
hprpwit'd Hnch statistics aa can beobtained of oil these Scientific and P'-"-.^-''^''-' '^^bo"^'^. 
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In met ofth« Theological S,h"nlB, the Inifion is pwyl led f.T by endowmentnnd 1< free. The S holerdiip. of tho 
S.-'..lIflos'hool» cover ihe inition; there ore sl>o fte« wiholnnhip. In eome of lh« Medi.J S hoolB-n.uaily the reeolt of 

" °a SlM tho.e in 11 -choolr, not reported and 21 lncW«d raider Iho fiicnltles of the Uniyenltlee with whith these eehooll 
MB connected. Th© real n mber of instruct n, id about 5y9. 
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CENSUS OF TUB VKITED STA TES. 



CENSUS OF 1870 AND OF 1880. 

POPtTLATION OP THE TJlflTED STATES. — GENEEAL NATlTItT XSH FOREIQS 

PAEElfTAGE. 

fFpom tlie Beport of the SHperintenflent of tli6 C6iuBn&1 







1870. 






1880. 




STATES AND 
TEEEITORTES. 


i 


1 

!2i 


1 


3 


1 


1 


TotelU. States 


38,558,371 


32,991,142 


5,567,229 


50,152,866 


48,475,506 


6,677^60 


Total States 


38,115,641 


32,fi42,612 


5,473,029 


49,368,595 


42,874,232 


6,495,563 




996,993 

484,471 

560,347 

39,864 

887,434 

135,015 

187,748 

1,184,109 

2,.539,S91 

1.680,637 

1,194,020 

364,399 

1,321,011 

726,915 

626,915 

780,894 

1,457,351 

1,184 059 

439,706 

827,928 

1,721.295 

122,993 

42,491 

318,300 

906,096 

4,382,759 

1,071,361 

2,665,260 

90,923 

3,521,9.)1 

217,353 

705,606 

1,258,520 

818,579 

3.30,551 

1,^5,163 

442,014 

1,054,8'W 


987,030 

479,445 

350.416 

F3.265 

«23,816 

115,879 

182,781 

1,172,982 

2,024; 693 

1,539,163 

iS89,328 

816,007 

1,257,613 

665,088, 

578,034 

697,482 

1,104,032 

916,049 

979,009 

816,731 

1,499,028 

92,24.1 

23.690 

'288,689 

717,153 

3,244,406 

1,068,332 

2,292,767- 

79,32:! 

2,U76,642 

161,957 

697,532 

1,239,204 

756,168 

283,396 

1,811,409 

424,923 

690,171 


9,963 
5,020 

^i:8l^ 

118,689 

9,136 

4,987 

11,127 

515,198 

141,474 

204,692 

48,392 

63,398 

61,827 

48,881 

83,412 

353 319 

268,010 

160,697 

11,191 

S«!,967 

30,748 

18.801 

29,611 

188,943 

1,138,353 

3,029 

372,493 

11.600 

54.5,309 

55,396 

8,074 

19,316 

63.411 

47,155 

13,754 

17,091 

364,499 


1,262,794 

802,664 

864,686 

194,6419 

622,688 

146,664 

267,851 

1,839,048 

»,OTS,769 

1,978,862 

'1,624,620 

995,966 

1,648,708 

940,11 8 

648,945 

984,632 

],7s8,012 

1,636,831 

780.806 

1,131,592 

2,168,804 

462,488 

62,265 

846,984 

1,130,9R3 

6,083,810 

1,400,047 

8,198,289 

174.767 

4,232,786 

276,528 

995,622 

1,842,468 

1,892,674 

882,286 

1,.512,806 

618,448 

1,81,5,460 


1,2.53,121 

792,269 

672,006 

164,869 

492,879 

187,182 

257,631 

1,628,735, 

2,495,177 

1,884,697 

3,363,182 

886,861 

lj689,237 

885,984 

690,076 

851,984 

1,889,919 

1,247,986 

618,107 

1,122,424 

1,957,664 

866,643 

86,623 

300,961 

009,898 

8,872,872 

1,896,868 

2,808,490 

144,827 

8,695 253 

202,898 

987,981 

1,526.881 

1,498 1«9 

291,840 

1,448,189 

600,214 

910,068 


9 673 




i9! 680 






39,780 

129,804 

9 472 






Florida 


9*7^6 






niinms ■■ 


143 765 




26i;488 
109 t05 




Kentucky ---.h 


59',471 

B4,18| 

68,^69 

82,64« 

448,09* 

388,846 

267,ffii9 

9 168 


Maine 




Maseachusetta 








211,240 
97S90 


T^ebrasika -... 




26,642 

46,058 

. 221,685 

1,211,488 

8,679 

894, 74» 


New Hampsliire. . . . 
Kew Jersey.-. 


North Carolina...,. 
Ohio 




30,440 


Penrialyvania 

Rhode Islana 

South Carolina 

Tennessee 


687,883 

78,980 

7,641 

16,582 

114,816 




40,946 

14.6BT 

18,229 

406,4lT 




VTeat Yirginla 

'VlBOonsin 






Total Territdri68... 


442,730 


348,530 


94,200 


783,271 


001,274 


181,891 




0,658 
14,181 
131,700 
14,999 
20,595 
91874 
86,780 
23.955 
9,118 


3,849 

9,360 
1)15,446 

7,114 
12,616 
86,254 
56,084 
18,931 

5,605 


!>j809 
4,815 

16,254 
7,885 
t>?9 
5,620 

30,702 
5,024 


40,441 
186,180 
177 688 
32,611 
89,16T 
lls,430 
1*3,906 
7.5,120 
20,788 


24,419 
83,887 

100,528 
22,629 
27,6sl2 

108.49S 
99,974 
69,269 
14,048 


16 023 


Dakoifca. 


61,798 

iTllS 

9,9S» 


Diut. ot Columbia.. 
Idaho 




11,611 


New-Mesdoo 

Utah 


4.^983 


Washington 

Wyoming 


18.861 
6,845 













CENSUS OF TIIS UXITXD STATES. 
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POPULATION OP THE CITIES AND TOWNS OF THE UNITED STATES. 
[This table has been carefully compiled from the census (ofBcial copy) of 1370 and 1880.] 



OiTlE? AXD Towsa. 



Popul't'n 
1870 



Albany, N.Y 

Alexjudria, Va . 

Allegheny City, Pa. . , 

Atlanta, G-a 

Aurora, 111 

Auburn, Me 

Auburn, N. Y 

A!a'on,0 

Augusta, Ga 

Austin, Texa^ 

Attleboro, Mass 

AJlentown, Pa 

Annapolis, Md 

Ann Arbor, Mich 

Aichison. Kan 

Athens, G-a 

Aj]gusta, Me 

Aurora, 111 

Baltimore, Md 

Bangor, Me 

Bath, Me. 

Boston, Mass 

Cht'Vi;lestown, " 

Bridge-port, Oonn 

Bay City, Mich 

Brooklyn, N.Y 

Buffalo, N. y. 

Burlington, Iowa 

Burlington, Vt 

Baton Ilouge, La. 

Belfast, Me. 

Beaufort, S. 

B&ldefard, Me 

Bmgbamton, N. Y 

Bloomington. Ill 

BoiaiS Oity, Idaho 

Calais. Me 

Cambridge. Mass 

Camden, N. J 

Cedar Kapids, Iowa. . . 

Chlcopee, Mass 

Charle.-ton, S. 

Charlotte, N. C 

Cljattanooga, Tenn 

Chiiicothe 

Chicago, 111 

Cincinnati, 

Cleveland, 

Columbia, S. 

Columbus, Ga 

Columbus, O 

' Concord, N. II 

Covington, Ky.. 

Carson City. Nev 

Charleston, W. Va ... 

Chelsea, Mass 

Chester, Pa 

Clteienne, Wy 

Cohoes,N. Y 

Concord, N. H 

Columbus. Miss 

CasUeton, N.Y 

Council Bluifs, Iowa . 

Cortland, N. Y 

Cumberland, Md 

Canton, 

Davenport, Iowa 

'Dayton, O 

Des Moines, Iowa 

Detroit, Mich 

Dubuque, Iowa 

Dallas, Texas 



69,4aa 
larjTo 

f)3„180 
21,789 
11,162 

6,169 
17,225 
10,1108 
15,839 

4,428 



13,884 
6,744 
7,808 

4,251 

7,808 

11,162 

267,364 

18,289 

7,371 

25n,,526 

28.828 

18,969- 

7,064 

896,099 

117,714 

]4,98l\ 

14,:1S7 

6,4!)3 

6 278 

6,611 

10, 

12,692 

14.51)0 

1,000 

6,944 

8:i,6S4 

20,046 

6,040 



48,956 

4,473 

6.098 

8,020 

298,977 

210,239 

92,829 

9,293 

7,401 

31,374 

12,211 

24,5 5 

8,000 

8,162 

18,.')47 

9,48.T 

l,4.i0 

]5,,867 

12.-241 

4,S12 

' 10,020 

"'"8,000 
8,660 
20,033 
80,473 
12,085 
79,57? 
18,40* 
5,000 



Pop'ilat'n 
188 J 



90,903 

13,088 

73,081 

54,398. 

11,82.1 

9,5.')6 

21,924 

16,512 

23,023 

10,960 

11,111 

18,063 

7,000 

8,000 

15.106 

7 500 

8,606 

11,825 

832,190 

10,s57 

7,875 

■ 362,635 

39,148 

20,693 

666.639 

165,137 

19,4!» 

11.31-4 

6,500 

5.308 

2,549 

12,652 

17 815 

17,184 

3.0110 

6,172 

62,741) 

41,05S 

10.104 

11,325 

49,999 

7.05;s 

12,892 

10,988 

698,804 

253,708, 

100,142 

10,040 

10,000 

51,665 

13,883 

29,720 

5,000 

4,206 
21,785 
14.996 

4,000 
19,4J7 
W,888 

4,,'500 
13,679 
18,059 
12,664 

8,205 
12,258 
21,834 
88,677 
23,408 
116,342 
22,254 
10,858 



CiTiEp AND Towns. 



Denver, Col 

Derby, Conn 

Dover, Del 

Dover, N. H. 

Klizabeth, N.J 

Ellsworth, Me 1 

Eastport, Me 

Klmira, N.Y 

Erie,Ba 

(i)aston. Pa 

Evansville, Ind 

East Saginaw, Mich 

Ejiu Claire, Wis 

Fall Rtver, Mass 

Port Wayne, Ind 

Kitchburg, N* ass 

Frankfort, Ky 

Favelteville, N. C 

Fishkill, N. Y 

Pond^iu-Lac, Wis 

Frederick, Md 

Galveston, Tex 

Grand Rapids, Mich 

Galesburg, 111 

Georgetown, D. C 

Georgetown, P. C 

Gloucester, Mass 

Greenville, S. C 

Hannibal, Mo 

Haverhill, Mass. 

Harrisburg, Pa 

Hyde Park. Ill 

1 lartford. Conn 

Hoboken,N. J.. 

Hamilton, O 

Holyoke, Mass 

Houston . Texas 

HuntsviUe, Ala 

Helena, Ark. 

HeUna, Mon 

Indianapolis, Ind 

Idaho City, Idaho 

Jackson, Miss 

Johnstown, N. Y. 

Jacksonville, Fla 

Jersey City, N. J 

Jackson, Mich 

Jacksonville, HI 

Jeffterson City, Ma 

Kansas Citv, Mo 

Kingston, N.Y 

Knoxville, Tenn 

Keene,N. H 

Keokuk, Iowa 

Key West, Fla 

Lancaster, Pa 

Lockport, N. Y 

Lawrence, Mass 

Leavenworth, Kan 

Lexington, Ky 

Little Rock, Ark 

Louisville,' Ky 

Lake Township, 111 

Lowell. Mass 

Lynn, Mass 

Long Island City, N. Y. . 

Lynchburg, Ta 

Lafayette, Ind 

La Crosse, Wis 

LansiuiT, Mich 

Lawrence, Kan 

Lenox, N. Y 



Popul't'n Popul't'n 

1870 lasj 



4,769 



1,906 

9,294 

20,832 



15.863 
19,646 



21.8.80 
11,850 



26,766 
17,718 



5,396 
4,660 

"l2,704 
8,526 
13,818 
16..507 
10,158 
11,384 
8, .'520 
15,387 
8,135 
10,125 



23,104 



87.180 

20,297 

11,081 

10,7.33 

9,332 

4;907 

2,249 

8,107 

48,244 

1,000 

4,234 



6,912 
82,640 
11,447 
9,208 
4,420 
82,260 



6i000 
12,766 

5,000 
20,238. 

"28,9"21 
17,878 
14,801 
12,880 

100,753 



40,928 
28,288 



6,825 
18.506 
7,7.35 
6,241 
8,320 



35,030 

11,649 

2,865 

11,687 

28^229 

6,0.51 

4,016 

20,541 

27,730 

11924 

29,280 

19,016 

10,118 

49,006 

26,880 

12,405 

7,000 

8,720 

10,732 

18,091 

8,486 

22,258 

82,015 

11,446 

12,578 

2,715 

19,829 

6,000 

11.074 

18,475 

80,762 

15,716 

42.56* 

.30,999 

13,122 

21,869 

13,646 

5,012 

5,000 

5,000 

76,074 

1,622 

4(800 

16,626 

10,000 

120,72» 

16,105 

10,937 

7',128 

65,818 

18,842 

18^928 

6,784 

12,117 

10,000 

25,769 

18,522 

89,178 

16,660 

16,666 

13,186 

128,645 

18,896 

69,486 

38,28i 

17,117 

15,969 

14,860 

14,605 

8,400 

8,000 

10,349 
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POPULATION OF THE CITIES AND TOWNS OP THE UNITED SIATEZ— Continued. 



Cities and Towns. 



Popul't'n 
1870 



Leadville, Col 

Lewistou, Me 

Lincoln, Neb 

Los Angeles, Cal 

Macon, Ga - 

Maiden, Mass 

Manchester, N. H 

Memphis, Tenn 

Middletown, Conn 

Milwaukee, Wis 

Minneapolis, Minn A . 

Marlboro, Mass 

Mobile, Ala 

Montgomery, Ala 

Madison, Ind 

Madison, W is 

Marysville, Cal 

Maysville, Ky 

Mei'iden, Conn 

Meridian, Biiss 

Montpelier, Vt 

Muscatine, Iowa 

Newburg, N. Y 

Nashville, Tenn 

Natchez, Miss 

Newton, Mass 

New Albany, Ind , . , . . 

North Adams, Mass 

New Bedford, Mass 

Newark, N. J 

Newburyport, Mass 

New Brunswick, N. J 

New Haven, Conn 

New Orleans, La 

Newport, Ky 

New York, N. Y 

Norfolk, Va 

Norwich, Conn 

Nashua, N. M 

Nebraska City, Neb 

New Berne, .N. C 

New Lots, N. Y 

Newburgh, N. Y 

New London, Conn 

Newport, 11. I 

Norwalk, Conn 

Ogdensburg, N.Y 

Omaha, Net) 

Orange, N.J 

Oswego, N. Y 

Oakland, Cal 

Olympia, Wash 

Oshkosh, Wis 

Paterson, N.J 

Pawtuoket, R. I 

Peoria, 111 , 

Peteraburgh, Va . . .' 

Philadelphia, Fa. 

Pittsburg, Pa 

Portland, Me 

Portland, Or 

Portsimouth, Va 

Poughkeepsle, N.Y 

Providence, R, I 

Paducah, Ky 

Parkersburg, W. Va . i 

Pensacola, Fla 

Portsmouth. N. H 

Portsmouth, O 

Quincy, 111 



13,600 
2,441 

6,727 
10.810 



23,636 
40,286 
6,923 
71,440 
18,006 



82,084 

10,!)S8 

10,709 

9.176 

4,788 

4,706 

10,495 

2.700 

8,023 

718 

17,014 

25,806 

9,057 



16,396 



21.820 

105,059 

21,695 

16,068 

60,840 

191,418 

16,087 

942,292 

19,229 

16,658 

10,543 

6,060 

6,r- 



17,014 

9,.'576 

12,52) 

12,119 

10,076 

16,083 

9,848 

80,910 

10,600 

1,208 

12,668 

83,679 

6,600 

22,849 

18,960 

674,022 

86,076 

81,413 

8,298 

10,492 

20,080 

68,904 

6,866 

6,516 

8,847 

9,211 

10,592 

24,052 



Popnlat n 
1880 



14,820 

19.088 

18,004 

11,311 

12,748 

12,017 

82,630 

88,698 

11,731 

115,878 

46,837 

10,126 

81,205 

■16,714 

15,000 

10,325 

4,100 

6,087 

18,840 

6,000 

8,225 

9,000 

18,050 

43,461 

8,000 

16,996 

16,422 

10,192 

26,875 

186,400 

18,637 

17,167 

62,882 

216,140 

20,488 

1,206,.590 

21,966 

21,141 

13,397 

6,000 

6,416 

18,681 

18,050 

10,529 

16,698 

18,960 

10,340 

80,618 

13,206 

21,HT 

84,656 

1,260 

16,249 

60,887 

19,080 

29,315 

21,656 

846,984 

166,881 

83,810 

20,149 

11,888 

20,207 

104,850 

10,000 

7,000 

7,600 

9,690 

11,314 

27,275 



Cities and Towns. 



Popul't'ii 
18.0 



Raleigh, N. C 

Reading, Pa 

Richmond, Va 

Rochester, N.Y 

Racine, Wis 

Richmond, Ind 

Rockford, 111 

Rockland, Me, 

Rome,N.Y 

Rome, Ga 

Rutland, Vt 

Sacramento, Cal 

Salt Lake City, Utah 

St. Joseph, Mo 

St. Louis, Mo 

St.Paul,MiLn 

Salem, Mass 

Saratoga Springs, N. Y. . 

San Antonio, Tex 

San Francisco, Cal 

Savannah, Ga 

Scrantoo, Pa 

Selma, Ala 

Somerville, Mass 

Springfield, III 

Springfield. Mass 

Stockton, Cal 

Syracuse, N. Y 

St. Augustine, Pla 

St. Albans, Vt 

St. Charl.-s, Mo 

Salem, Greg 

Schenectady, N.Y , 

Sandufky, 

San JosS, Cal 

Santa Pe, New Mexico , 

Saugerties, N.Y 

Shreveport, La 

SpringHeld, Mo 

Springfield, 

Taunton, Mass 

Terre Haute, Ind 

Toledo, 

Trenton, N. J 

Troy, N.Y 

Talequah, Ind. Terr 

Tallahassee, Pla 

Topeka, Kan 

Tucson, Arizona 

Utica, N. Y 

Virginia City, Nev 

Vicksburg, Miss 

Washington, D. 

Wheeling, W. Va 

Waterrliet, N. Y 

Williamsport, Pa 

Wilmington, Del , 

Wilmington, N. 

Waltham. Mass 

Worcester, Mass 

Waco, Tex 

Watertown, N. Y 

Waterbury, Conn 

Wllkesbane, Pa 

Weymouth, Mass 

Winona, Minn 

"WooQsocket. R. I 

Yankton, Dak 

Yonkers,N. Y 

ZanesvUle, 



popul't'n 
1880 



7,790 
88,980 
61,0'18 
62,886 
10,000 

9,4-16 
11,049 

7,000 
11,000 

8,199 

9,884 
16.2SS 
12,864 
19,665 
810,864 
20,030 
24,117 



12,256 

149,478 

28,235 

86,092 

.6,484 

14,686 

17,304 

26,703 

10,966 

48,051 

1,717 

7,000 

5,570 

1,1.59 

11,026 

18,000 

9,000 

4,765 



4,('i00 
6 

12,662 

18,629 

10,108 

81,584 

2 '.874 

46,16! 

6>0 

2,028 

6,7911 

!:,224 

28.WI-1 

7,000 

12,448 

109,199 

19,230 

16,030 
80,841 
13,446 



*1,105 
6,500 
, 9,S!i6 
'0,826 
10,174 

7,192 
ll.."i27 
1,000 

'"iV,6ii 



10,000 
48,289 
68,803 
89,868 
16,031 
12,743 
1S,18S 

7,J59» 
12,045 

6,000 
12,149 
21,420 
20,768 
82,484 
860,542 
41,498 
27,698 
10,822 
20,561 
233,966 
80,691 
45,860 

7,695 
24,985 
19,746 
33,240 
10,287 
61,791 

2,500 

7,201 

8,000 

5,000 
13,675 
16,838 
12,567 

6,000 
10,375 
11,017 

8,010 
20,729 
21,213 
26,049 
60,143 
29,910 
66,74T 
625 

2,500 
16.461 

7,009 

88,913 

13,705 

11,814 

1+7,307 

|:fll,288 

122,220 
18,934 
42,499 
17,861 
11,711 
58,295 
10,00* 
10,S9T 
20,269 
28,889 
10,571 
10,208 
16,063 
4,00« 
18,892 
18,121) 



CENSUS OF THE rmTED STATES. 
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BORDER OF THE STATE3 IN POINT OF POPULATION AT SEVERAL PERIODS. 



1790. 



1830. 



liVirglnia , 

s'MaBBachusettg..' 

3 Pennsylvania... 

4 North Carolina. 

5 New York 

6 Maryland 

7 South Carolina. 

8 Connecticut 

9 New Jersey 

10 N ew Hampshire 
iiiVermont 

12 Georgia 

13 Kentucky 

14 Rhode Island... 

15 Delaware 1 

i5 Tennessee , 



New York 

FennsylYania... 

Virginia 

Ohio 

North Carolina. 

Kentucty 

Tennessee 

MaBsauhusetts.. 
South Carolina. 

Georgia 

Maryland 

Maine 

Indiana 

New Jersey 

lAlabhma : 

Connecticut....; 

[Vermont 

New Hampshire 

Louisiana 

Illinois 

Missouri 



1850. 



New York 

Pennsylvania,,. 

Ohio 

Virginia 

Tennessee 

Massachusetts. . 

Indiana 

Kentucky 

Georgia 

North Carolina. 

Illinois 

Alabama 

Missouri 

South Carolina. 

Mississippi 

Maine 

Maryland 

Louisiana.. 



i860. 




New Jersey 

Michigan 

Connecticut 

New Hampshire 

Vftrmont 

Wisconsin 

Texas 

Arkansas 

Iowa 

Rhode Island... 

California 

Delaware 

Florida 

Minnesota 



1870. 



New York 

Pennsylvania... 

Ohio 

Illinois 

Virginia 

Indiana 

MaBsachnsetts.. 

Missouri 

Tennessee 

Kentucky 

Georgia 

North Carolina. 

Alabama 

Miesi&Blppl 

VPisconsln 

Michigan 

Maryland 

South Carolina. 

Iowa 

J^ew Jersey 

LoulBiana 

Maine 

Texas 

Connecticut 

Arkansas 

California 

New Hampshire 

Vermont 

Rhode Island. .. 

Minnesota 

Florida 



New York 

Pennsylvania... 

Ohio 

Ulinols 

Missouri 

Indiana 

Massachusetts.. 

Kentucky, 

Tennessee 

Virginia 

Iowa 

Georgia 

Michigan 

North Carolina. 

Wisconsin 

Alabama 

New Jersey 



Delaware . 
Oregon . . . 



Texas 

Maryland 

Louisian - 

South Carolina. 

Maine 

California 

Connecticut 

Arkansas 

West Virginia.. 



Minnesota 

Vermont 

New Hampshire 
Rhode Island, . 

Florida 

Delaware 

Nebraska 

Oregon 

Nevada 



New York 

Pennsylvania... 

Ohio 

Illinois ... 

Missouri / 

Indiana 

Massachusetts.. 

Kentucky 

Michigan 

Iowa 

Texas 

Tennessee 

Georgia 

Virginia 

North Carolina. 

Wisconsin 

Alabama 

MiBsisslppi 

New Jersey 

South Carolina. 

Kansas 

Louisiana 

Maryland 

California 

Arkansas 

Minnesota 

Maine 

Connecticut 

"West Virginia.. 

Nebraska 

New Hampshire 

Vermont 

Rhode Island.... 

Florida 

Colorado 

Oregon 

Delaware 

Nevada 



ORDER OF TERRITORIES, 1880. 

District of Columbia,, Utah, Dakota, New Mexico, Washington, Arizona, Montana, Idaho, "WyomiiiB. 
^ The census of A? jska has not besn taken. 
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CENSUS OF THE UXITED STATES. 



POPULATION OF STATES BY RACES i:^ 1880. 



Alabama 

Arizona 

Arkansaa 

*CaUfonii», 

Colorado 

Connecticut 

Dakota 

Delaware 

District of Columbia. . 

Florida 

Georgia 

Idaho 

Illiaois 

Indiana 

Iowa . 



Kansas 

Kentucky 

Louisiana 

Maine 

Maryland 

*^Ma8snchusett3. . 

Michigan 

Minnesota 

Miasisaippi 

Missouri- 

Montaua 

Nebraska 

Nevada , 

New Hampshire 

*New .Jei-HHy 

New Mexica 

New York 

North. Carolina .. 
Ohio. 



Oregon , 

Pennsylvania . - 
Rhode Island ... 
South Carolina. , 

Teunesseo 

Texaa^ 



Utah 

Vermont 

Virginia 

■Waehinfrton Territory 

West "Virginia 

Wisconsin 

Wyoming 

* Tribal Indians, of whom there are about 275,000, are not included among ttiese. 



662,828 


600,249 


35.1T8 


188 


591,611 


210.622 


767,266 


6,168 


191,452 


2,46» 


610,884 


11,428 


133,177 


881 


120,198 


26,460 


118,286 


69,878 


Ul,882 


125,464 


814,261 


724,685 


29,011 


58 


8,082,174 


46,248 


1,989,094 


88,998 


1,614,666 


9,443 


952,066 


43,096 


1,877,187 


271,461 


466,007 


483,794 


646,998 


1,418 


724,718 


209,897 


1,764,004 


18.411 


1,614,078 


14,986 


770,940 


1.658 


479,371 


650,877 


2,028,568 


145,046 


85,446 


288 


449,806 


2,876 


68,574 


465 


846,204 


646 


1,091,947 


38,',96 


169.127 


6-18 


6,017,116 


64,969 


867,478 


581,351 


8,118,844 


79,065 


168,087 


486 


4,197,100 


85,342 


269,931 


6,603 


891,234 


604.276 


1.189,120 


402,991 


1,197.499 


894,001 


142,880 


204 


881,24S 


1,082 


880,981 


631,754 


67,349 


867 


692,006 


25,806 


1,809,622 


2,724 


19,486 


299 



218 

8,493 

197 

16,180 

12g 

241 

1,884 

6 

6 

87 

94 

164 



464 

793 

60 

819 

615 

11 

841 

7,288 

2,254 

1,832 

96 

1,659 

288 

2,803 

60 

68 

9,600 

788 

1,217 

118 

1,679 

168 

67 

114 

855 

932 

804 

11 

6."> 

^.,187 

17 

8,118 

139 



4 

1,632 

184 

75,122 

610 

180 

23S 

1 

18 

18 

18 

8,379 

214 

87 

47 

22 

10 

4S3 

9 

6 

260 

29 

64 

52 

94 

1,764 

18 

6,423 

14 

182 

55 

94e 

1 

117 

9,616 

170 

27 

9 

27 

142 

618 



8,227 
14 
16 
940 



COIIPARATITE INCREASE OF POPULATION. 



Census. 


Population. 


Per CWt 




3,929,8in 
5,303,937 
7,239 814 
9,638.191 
12.866,020 
17,009, 4.'J3 
23191,878 
31.445,080 
8S,65S,.')71 
50 152,806 




1800 


35.02 
30.45 
33.13 
33.40 
32.67 
35.87 


1810 


1820 


18.30 


1840 


1850 


I860 


1870 


25.59 
80.07 


1880 



AREA OF THE UNITED STATES. ^cr«. 

Total area of the PuWio Lands of the Statos and Territories 1,792,844,160 

Total area of those Htates where there aio no Public Lauds 470,546,560 

Area of Indian Ten-itorv 44,1.54,240 

Area of District of CuL mbia 38,400 

Grand total of area of the United States, in acres fl,'.l 1 1., '583,300 

or. Three Million Six Hundred Eleven Thousand Eight Hundred and Forty -nine square Miles. 

This does not include the area of the great Lakes just within and 
forming a portion of our Northern boundary; neither does it include 
the marine league on the coast. 



TBE STATES OF THE VNIOir. 
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THE IHDiriDVAL STATES OF TBE VNIOK. 



THE INDIVIDUAIi STATES OF THE UNION. 

HISrrOEICAL AND STATISTICAL TABLE OF THE UNI'"'?D STATES OF NOKTH AMEKIOA. 

\_Kote.—The, whole area of the United States, inclnding -vrater surface of 
lakes and rivers, is nearly equal to four million square miles, emhracing the 
Eussian purchase.] 



The Thirteen Original 
States. 

New Hampshire 

Masaacbuaetts 

Ehodelsland 

Connecticut 

New York 

New Jersey 

Pennsylvania 



SET- 
TL'U 

1023 
1620 
1636 
1633 
1613 
1624 
1681 



Sq. 


* Pop. 


miles 


1880. 


9,280 


846,984 


7,800 


1,783,012 


1,306 


276,528 


4,750 


632,688 


47,000 5,038,810 


8,320 1,180,983 


46,000 4,282,786 



The Thirteen Original 
States. 



Delaware 

Maryland , 

Virginia— East and West 

North Carolina. 

South Carolina 

Georgia 



Set- Sq. 
tied miles 



1627 
1634 
1607 
1650 
1670 
1733 



8,120 
11,124 
61,352 
50,704 
34,000 
58,000 



* Pop. 

1880, 

146,6."it 

934,632 

2,181,249 

1,400,047 

995,624 

1,589,048 



* The total population of the United States in 1860 was, in round numbers, 31,500,000. In 
1865 it is estimated that the population was 35,500,000, including the inhabitants of the Ter. 
ritories, estimated at 360,000 persons on January 1, 1865. The Census of 1870 made the whole 
number 88,658,371 ; that of 1880 ^ves a total of 50,152,866. 

THE STATES ADMITTED INTO THE tTNION. 



STATES 
ADMITTED. 


Set- 
tled. 


AOT 
OUGAMIZING 
TEBEITOET. 


U.S.STAT- 
UTES. 


ACT 

ADMITTIKG 
STATE. 


U. 6. STAT- 
UTES. 


AREA IK 
SQ. MILES. 


POPULA- 
TION, 




VOL 


PP. 


VOL 


PAGE. 


1880. 


Kentucky 


1774 
1724 
1756 
1788 
1699 
1730 
1:^40 
1633 
1713 
16;'3 
1703 
1685 
1670 
1565 
1778 
1694 
1669 
1769 
1654 
1792 








Feb. 4, 1791 
Feb. 18, 1791 
June 1, 1796 
April 30, 1802 
AprU 8, 1812 
Dec. 11, 1816 
Dec. 10, 1817 
Dec. 3, 1818 
Dec. 14, 1819 
March 3, 1820 
March 2, 1821 
June 15, 1836 
Jan. 26, 1837 
Maroh 3, 1845 
March 3, 1845 
Dec. 29, 1845 
March 3, 1847 
Sept. 9, 1850 
Feb. 26, 1857 
Feb. 14, 1859 
Jan. 29, 1801 
Dec. 31, 1862 
Mar. 21, 1864 

M/i'rchi',"i867 


1 
1 

1, 

2 
2 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
5 
5 
5 
5 
9 
9 
9 
11 
11 
12 
12 
13 

13 


189 
191 
491 
173 
701 
399 
472 
536 
608 
544 
645 

50 
144 
742 
742 
108 
178 
452 
166 
383 
126 
633 

30 

47 


37,680 

ti 10,212 
45,600 
39,904 

a 41,346 
33,809 
47.156 

a 65,414 
50,7^2 

a 35,000 
65 370 
52,202 

a 56,451. 

59,268 

55,045 

274,356 

53.924 

a 157,801 
83,531 
95,274 
80,891 
23,000 

6112,090 

a 104,500 
75,995 


1,648,708 








332,281! 










1,542,463 


0*110 


Ordin'o of 1787 
March 3, 1805. 
May 7, 1800 
April 7, 1798. 
Feb'ry 3, 1809. 
March 3, 1817. 






3,198,239 


Louisiana^ 


2 
2 

1 

2 
3 


331 

58 
549 
514 
371 


940,108 
],978,b62 


Mississippi 

Illinois 


1,131,.592 
3,078.769 


jMalmma. 


1,262,704 
648,94:. 


Miuaouri 

^rUansas 

Michigan 

Flovida.: 


June 4, J 812 
March 2, 1819. 
Jan'ry 11, 1805 
March 30, 1822. 
June 12, 1838. 


Q 

3 

2 

3 

. 5 


743 
493 
309 
654 
235 


2,168,8(14 
!!02,564 

1,636,831 
267,351 

1,624,.52(1 




1,592,57 ^ 


Wisconsin 


April 20, 1836. 


5 


10 


1,815,480 
864,686 


Minnesota 


March 3, ie49. 
Aue. 14. 1848. 


9 
9 
10 


403 
323 

277 


780,806 
174,767 




1849 Mav. 30. 1854. 


995,966 


Wpsti Virginia . 
e Nevada 


1607 
1848 




618,448 


Maruh 2, 1861. 
Feb'ry 23, 1861. 
May ' 30, 1854. 


12 

12 
10 


209 
ITS 
277 


69.26.'^ 
104.(148 


.^Nebraska 


18.52 





TEnnrroKiEB. 



■Wyonv'lne 

NeVMeiico 

Utah 

■Washington 

Dakota 

Arizona - 

Idaho 

Montana 

Indian 

A District of Columbia. 



North-western America 

Surchased by treaty of 
lay 28, 1867 



flllEN 
SET- 
TLED. 

1866 
1570 
1847 
1840 
1850 
1600 
1662 

imi 

1832 
1771) 



1799 



ACT CRGAKIalNG 
TEEHITOEY. 



July 25, 1868. 
Sept. 9, IfSO. 
Sept. 9, IS.-iO 
March 2, IS.i:). 
MarcbS, 1861. 
Feb. SI, 1803. 
March ^.^, 1863. 
May 20, 1864. 

jnlv 16, 1790 
March 3, 1791 

July 27, 1868 



U. S. STAT- 
UTES. 



AEEA ra SQ. 
MILES. 



178 
446 
453 
172 
2:!9 
664 



130 ; 

an: 



240 



97,883 

121,201 

c 84,476 

69,994 

; 150,932 

d 113,916 

k 86,294 

143,776 

68,991 
10 miles sq. 



POPULA- 
TION, 
1880. 



ab 



118, 
It'!, 

75, 
135, 
40, 
82, 
59, 

so: 



4:i0 
9il6 
,1'JO 
,180 
,441 
,611 
,157 
11(111 

177,CK;=i 



77,890 rib SO.OOH 



THE INDIVIDUAL STATES OF THE UNIOlf. gj 

NOTES TO THE FOEEGOING TABLE. 

a. The areas of those States marked a are derived front geographical author- •• 
itiee, the public surveys not having heen completely extended over them. 

b. The present area of Nevada is 112,000 square miles, enlarged by adding 
one degree of longitude lying between the 37th and 42d degrees of north lati- 
tude, which was detached from the west part of Utah, and also north-western 
part of Arizona Territory, per act of Congress, approved May 5, 1866, (U. S. 
Laws, 1865 and 1866, p. 43), and assented to by the Legislature of the State of 
Nevada, January 18, 1867. 

c. The present area of Utah is 84,476 square miles, reduced from the former 
area of 88,056 square miles by incorporating one degree of longitude on the 
east side, between the 41st and 42d degrees of north latitude, with the Terri- 
tory of Wyoming, per act of Congress, approved July 25, 1868. 

d. The present area of Arizona is 113,916 square miles, reduced from the 
former area of 127,141 square miles, by an act of Congress, approved May 5, 
1866, detaching from the north-western part of Arizona a tract of land equal to 
12,225 square miles, and adding it to the State of Nevada. (U. S. Laws 1865 
and 1866, p. 43.) 

e. Nevada. — Enabling act approved March 24, 1864. (Statutes, vol. 13, p. 
30.) Duly admitted into the Union. President's proclamation No. 22, dated 
October 31, 1864. (Statutes, vol. 13, p. 749.) 

/. Colorado. — Enabling act approved March 21, 1863. (Statutes, vol. 13. p, 
32.) Not yet admitted. 

g. Nebraska. — Enabling act approved April 19, 1864. (Statutes, vol. 13. p. 
47.) Duly admitted into the Union. See President's proclamation No. 9, dated 
March 1, 1867. (U. S. Laws 1866 and 1867, p. 4.) 

h. That portion of the District of Columbia south of the Potomac Kivei 
Was retroceded to Virginia, July 9, 1846. (Statutes, vol. 9. p. 35.) 

i. Boundaries. — Commencing at 54° 40' north latitade, ascending Portland 
Channel to the mountains, following their summits to 141° west longitude; 
thence north on this line to the Arctic Ocean, forming the eastern boundary. 
Starting from the Arctic Ocean west, the line descends. Behring Straits, be- 
tween the two islands of Krusenstem and Romanzoff, to the parallel of 65° 30', 
and proceeds due north without limitation into the same Arctic Ocean. Begin- 
ning again at the same initial point, on the parallel of 65° 30', thence, in a 
course southwest, through Behring Straits, between the Island of St. Lawrence 
and Cape Choukotski, to the 170° west longitude, and thence southwesterly 
through Behring Sea, between the islands of Alton and Copper, to the meridi- 
an of 193° west longitude, leaving the prolonged group of the Aleutian Islands 
in the possessions now transferred to the United States, and making the west- 
ern boundary of our country the dividing line between Asia and America. 

j. The present area of Dakota is 150,932 square miles, reduced from the for« 
mer area of 243,597 square miles, by incorporating seven degrees of longituiie 
of the western part, between the 41st and 45th degrees of north latitude, with 
the Territory of Wyoming, per act of Congress, approved July 25, 1868. 

k. The present area of Idaho is 86,294 square miles, reduced from the for- 
mer area of 90,932 square njiles by incorporating one degree of longitude on 
the east side, between the 42d and 44th degrees of north latitude with tho 
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IMMI0SATIOS. 



IMMIGRATION, FROM 1783 to 1880. 

By an Act of Congress approved March 2, 1818, CoUeetore of 
Customs were required to keep a record, and make a quarterly return 
to the Treasury of.allpassengers arriving in their respective districts 
from Foreign Ports, and these reports, duly condensed in the Depart- 
ment, are the chief bases of our knowledge of the subsequent growth 
and progress of Immigration. Total number of foreign-born passen- 
gers arriving at the ports of the United States in the several years 
from 1783 to 1880 inclusive, are as follows: Previous to 



1820 250,000 

1820 8,385 

1821 9,127 

1822 6,911 

1833 6,354 

18S4 7,912 

1825 10,199 

1826 10,837 

1827 18,875 

1828 27,3?2 

1829 22,520 

■1830 23 322 

1831 23,633 

1832 60,482 

1833 .58,640 

1B34 65,365 



1835 45,374 

1836 76,242 

1837 79,340 

1838 39,914 

1839 68,069 

1840 84,066 

1841 80,289 

1842 104,.565 

1843 53,496 

1844 78,615 

1845 114,371 

1846.... 154,416 

1847 234,968 

1848 226,527 

1849 297,024 

1850 369,980 



1851 379,466 

1852 371,603 

1853 368,645 

1854 427,833 

1855 200,877 

1856 200,436 

1857 251,306 

1858 123,126 

1859 121,282 

1860 153,640 

1861 91,920 

1862 89,005 

1863 174,523 

1864 193,191 

1865 248,394 

1866 314,840 



1867 293,601 

1868 289,145 

1869 385,287 

1870 356,303 

1871 346,938 

1872 404,806 

3873 437,004 

1874 277,593 

1875 209,036 

1876 187,027 

1877 149,020 

1878 157,776 

1879 197,954 

]S«0 4^4,1% 



Of the Immigrants who landed on our shores in the sixiy years end. 
ing with Dec. 31, 1880 (1820 to 1880) there came from different countiies 
as follows : 



Great Britain 

and Ireland. 4,860,666 

France 805,690 

West Indies... 76,600 
Sweden and 

Norway 860,292 

S. America.... 9,216 

Africa 841 

Spain 26,811 



Bussia and 

Poland 49,668 

Switzerland... 84,918 

China 204,750 

Germany 3,067,748 

Hollana 46,798 

Mexico 24,077 

Italy 72,565 

Belgium...... 22,909 



Denmark 49,655 

Portugal 7,433 

Turkey 580 

Greece 860 

Austro - Hun- 
gary 9T,881 

Japan S55 

Asia, not spe- 
cified 612 



British North 
America 

Central Amer. 

Au-itralia, &c. 

Countries not 
specified . , . 



.648,043 

l,4s>8 

19,4-3 

878,667 



Total 60 years 10,406,108 



Of those arriving here from January 1st, 1820, to Dec. 31, 1880, 
those wholly or mainly speaking English were from 



Great Britain and Ireland 4, 860,666 

British North America 643,043 

■English West India Islands iM'i 

Australia and adjacent Islands 19,4S:^ 






Azores and African Islands 8,076 

Afvjca 832 

Total of English speech 5,482,242 



Of races mainly Teutonic or Scandinavian there were from 



Germany 8,067,748 

Auitro-Hungary 97,881 

Holland 4.6,795 

Belgium 22,909 



Switzerland 84.918 

Denmark 49.856 

Sweden and Norway . . . S60,29'2 

Iceland 545 



Of Sclavio races 49,658 

Total 8,779,386 



Of French, Spanish, Portuguese and Italian races there were from 



Prance 805,510 

8pain 26,311 

Poriugal 7,488 

Italy 72,555 

Mexico 24,077 



Central America 

South American States. 


1 ,458 
9,'210 
76,500 

1,218 


MlqueTon 

Corsica 

Total 


8 

IS 


Cape Verde, Madeira 
and Canaries 


624,384 



IMMIGRATION. 

Of Asiatic disd Polynesian races there were from 
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China 204,720 

Japan 855 

The rest of Asia and Asiatic Islands ... 612 
Polynesia 478 

Total Asiatic, Etc 206,165 



African Nations 841 

Turkey mi 

Greece 86t'J 

Countries not specified 373,667 

Total .1 ; '.. 375,448 



Of the 4,195,897 immigrants landed at Gastle Garden from 
August 1, 1855, to January 1, 1881, their avowed destinations were 
as follows : 



New Yi.rk and 




N. Carolina.. 


Minnesota . . . 




undecided ... 


.,689,878 


S. Carolina... 


Kansas 




Maine 


64,705 


Georgia 


Nebraska — 




New Hampshire 


4,380 


Florida 


Dakota 




Vermont 


6,608 


Alabama 


Colorado 




Massachusetts.. 


180,186 


Mississippi... 


Wyoming .... 




llhode Island... 


42404 


Louisiana 


Utah 




Connecticut 


. 90,439 


Texas 

Arkansas 


Montana 

Idaho • 




Middle States.. 


590,079 


Tennessee 


Nevada 




New Jersey.. 

Delaware .... 
Maryland ... 
Dis. Columbia 




Kentucky.... 
Western States. 1,868,374 


Arizona 

New Mexico... 
California 






Ohio 

Michigan 

Indiana 


Oregon and 
"Wash. ler.. 




Southern States. 


66,787 


Illinois 

Wisconsin 


Othee ConHTElBS. 


Virginia 




Iowa 


Brit. Columbia.. 


884 


W. Virginia.. 




Missouri 


Canada 


74,442 



New Brunswick 13,263 

Nova Scotia 278 

New "Foundland 127 

_Manitoba 1,835 

South America. 789 

Cuba 492 

Lima 24 

Mexico 582 

^rmudas and 

other W. In 957 

Central Am.... 678 

M". W. Coast... 1,460 

Australia 272 

Sandwich Isl's. 110 

Japan 54 

China 77 

Vancouver's I.. 1 

UnknowB 22,086 



The total arrivals of Immigrants into the United States in the year ending June 30, 1880, was 457,257; 
of whom 144,876 were from the United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland ; 84,638 from Germany ; 
302,871 from other European countries ; 99,706 from British Afaerica j 5,806 from China and Japan ; 548 
from the Azores ; 1,351 from the West Indies ; 23 from the East Indies ; 88 from South America, and 
tiie remainder from other countries. 



Passengers landed at Castle Garden from May 5, 1827, to January 1, 1881. 



ARRIVED FROM 



Austria 

Atlantic Islands 

Australia 

Asia, including Persia and Asiatic 

Russia 

Africa 

British America 

Belgium 

Bohemia 

Canada 

China 

Central America 

Denmark 

East India 

England 

France 

Germany 

Greece 

Hungary 

Holland 

Isle of Man 

Ireland 

Iceland 

-ta ••■ 



84,718 

2,463 

812 

434 

327 

8,224 

12,178 

27,646 

1,789 

1,602 

920 

45,805 

455 

79.\519 

116,947 

2,301,662 

359 

11,010 

44,309 

240 

107,745 

147 

70,868 



ARRIVHn FBOU 



Japan • 

Luxemburg 

Malta 

Mauritius 

Mexico 

New Zealand 

Norway, including Lapland 

New lii'unswick 

Nova Scotia 

P-irtugal 

Russia ... 

Sandwich Islands 

Switzerland 

Scotland 

Sweden 

Spain 

South America 

Turkey 

Wales 

West Indies 

Unknown 

Total 



93, 
176, 
172, 

10. 
i, 

35, 
31, 



358 
,064 

30 

49 
,359 

61 
,987 

48 
,BI6 
,846 
,860 
281 
OSO 
,805 
,137 
,025 
,499 
326 
,971 
•■'■■ti 
550 



6,223,261 
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THE NEW NATURALIZATION LAW. 



/■ 

^ fi ACT TO AMEND THE N ATUEAXIZATION LAWS Alfl) TO PUNISH CIinCM 
AGAINST THE SAME, AND POB OTHEE PTIKPOSES. 



Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Bepresentatives of the Unikd 
Smates of America in Congress assembled, That in all cases wtere any oath, 
dffirmation, or affidavit shall be made or taken under or by virtue of any 
act or law relating to the naturalization of aliens, or in any proceedings 
under such acts or laws, if any person or persons taking or making 
such oath, affirmation, or affidavit, shall knowingly swear or affirm false- 
ly, the same shall be deemed and taken to be perjury, and the person or 
persons guilty thereof shall upon conviction thereof be sentenced to im- 
prisonment for a term not exceeding five years and not less than one 
year, and to a fine not exceeding one thousand dollars. 

Sec. 2. — And be it further enacted, That if any person applying t« 
be admitted a citizen, or appearing as a witness for any such person, shall 
'mowingly personate any other person than himself, or falsely appear in 
ihe name of a deceased person, or in an assumed or fictitious name, or if 
any person shall falsely make, forge, or counterfeit any oath, affirmation, 
notice, affidavit, certificate, order, record, signature, or other instrument, 
paper, or proceeding required or authorized by any law -or act relating to 
or providing for the naturalization of aliens ; or shall utter, sell, dispose 
of, or use as true or genuine, or for any unlawful purpose, any false, 
forged, ante-dated, or counterfeit oath, affirmation, notice, certificate, order, 
record, signature, instrument, paper, or proceeding as aforesaid ; or sell 
or dispose of to any person other than the person for whom it was origin- 
ally issued, any certificate of citizenship, or certificate showing any per- 
son to be admitted a citizen ; or if any person shall in any manner use 
for the purpose of registering as a voter, or as evidence of a right to vote, 
or otherwise, unlawfully, any order, certificate of citizenship, or certificate, 
judgment, or exemplification, showing such person to be admitted to be a 
citJEcn, whether heretofore or hereafter issued or made, knowing that 
80ch order or certificate, judgment or exemplification has been unlaw- 
fully Issued or made; or if any person shall unlawfully use, or 
attempt to use, any such order or certificate, issued to or in the 
name of any other person, or in a fictitious name, or the name of 
a deceased person; or use, or attempt to use, or aid, or assist, or 
participate in the use of any certificate of citizenship, knowing the same 
to be forged, or counterfeit, or ante-dated, or knowing the same to have 
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been procured by fraud, or otherwise unlawfully obtained ; or if aay 
person, without any lawful excuse,shall knowingly have or be possessed 
of any false, forged, ante-dated, or counterfeit certificate of citizenship, 
purporting to have been issued under the provisions of any law of the 
United States relating to naturalization, knowing such certificate to be 
false, forged, ante-dated, or counterfeit, with intent unlawfully to use the 
same; or if any person shall obtain, accept, or receive any certificate 'of 
citizenship known to such person to have been procured by fraud, or by 
the use of any false name, or by means of any false statement made with 
intent to procure, or to aid in procuring, the issue of such certificate, or 
known to such person to be fraudulently altered or ante-dated ; or if any 
person who has been or may be admitted to be a citizen shall, on oath or 
affirmation, or by affidavit, knowingly deny that he has been so admitted, 
with intent to evade or avoid any duty or liability imposed or required by 
law, every person so offending shall be deemed and adjudged guilty of 
felony, and, on conviction thereof, shall be sentenced to be impriKoned 
and kept at hard labor for a period not less than one year nor more* 
than five years, or be fined in a sum not less than three hundred dollars 
nor more than one thousand dollars, or both such punishments may be 
imposed, in the discretion of the court. And every person who shall 
knowingly and intentionally aid or abet any person in the commission of 
any such felony, or attempt to do any act hereby made felony, or cotmsel, 
advise, or procure, or attempt to procure the commission thereof, shall be 
liable to indictment and punishment in the same manner and to the same 
extent as the principal party guilty of such felony, and such person may 
he tried and convicted thereof without the previous conviction of suet 
principal. 

Sec. 3. — And he it further enacted, That any person who shall know- 
ingly use any certificate of naturalization heretofore granted by any 
court, or which shall hereafter be granted, which has been, or shall be, 
procured through fraud or by false evidence, or has been or shall be issued 
by the clerk, or any other officer of the court without any appearance 
and hearing of the applicant in court and without lawful authority; and 
any person who shall falsely represent himself to be a citizen of the 
United States, v/ithout having been duly admitted to citizenship, for any 
fraudulent purpose whatever, shall be deemed guilty of a misdemeanor, 
and upon conviction thereof in due course of law, shall be sentenced to 
pay a fine of not exceeding one thousand dollars, or be imprisoned not 
exceeding two years, either or both, in the discretion of the court taking 
cognizance of the same. 

Sec. 4. — And he it further enacted, That the provisions of this act 
shall apply to all proceedings had or taken, or attempted to be had or 
taken, before any court in which any proceeding for naturalization shall 
be commenced, had, or taken, or attempted to be commenced ; and the 
courts of the United States shall have jurisdiction of all offenses under 
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<iwB provisions of this act, in or before wbatsoever court or tribunal the 
game shall have been committed. 

Sec. 5. — And le it further enacted, That in any city having upward 
e£ twenty thousand inhabitants, it shall be the duty of the judge of the 
eircuit court of the United States for the circuit wherein said city shall 
be, upon the application of two citizens, to appoint in writing for each' 
election district or voting precinct in said city, and to change or renew 
said appointment as occasion may require, from time to time, two citizens 
resident of the district or precinct, one from each political party, who, 
when so designated, shall be, and are hereby, authorized to attend at all 
times and places fixed for the registration of voters, who, being registered, 
would be entitled to vote for representative m Congress, and at all times 
and places for holding elections of representatives in Congress, and for 
counting the votes cast at said elections, and to challenge any name pro- 
posed to be registered, and any vote offered, and to be present and witness 
throughout the counting of all votes, and to remain where the ballot 
boxes are kept at all times after the polls are open until the votes are 
finally counted; and said persons or either of them shall have the right 
to a£Bx their signature or his signature to said register for purposes oi 
identification, and to attach thereto, or to the certificate of the number oi 
votes cast, any statement touching the truth or fairness thereof which 
they or he may ask to attach ; and any one who shall prevent any person 
60 designated from doing any of the acts authorized as aforesaid, or who 
shall hinder or molest any such person in doing any of the said acts, or 
shall aid or abet in preventing, hindering or molesting any such person in 
respect of any such acts, shall be guilty of a misdemeanor, and on convic- 
tion shall be punished by imprisonment not less than one year. 

Sec. 6. — And le it further enacted, That in any city having upward 
©f twenty thousand inhabitants, it shall be lawful for the marshal of the 
United States for the district wherein said city shall be, to appoint as 
many special deputies as may be necessary to preserve order at any elec- 
tion at which representatives in Congress are to be chosen ; and said 
deputies are hereby authorized to preserve order at such elections, and to 
arrest for any ofience or breach of the peace committed in their view. 

Sec. 7. — And lie it further enacted, That the naturalization laws are 
hereby extended to aliens of African nativity and to persons of African 
descent. 

Approved, July 14, 1S70. 
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ABT, XII, OP AMKNDMBNTfl TO THE CONSTITUTION OP THB TTNTTED STATES-'-The EleotsM 

ahfill meet la their respective States, and vote by ballot for President and Vice President, on* 
of wbom, at least, shall not be an inhabitant oi the same state with themselves ; they shall 
name in their ballot the Tterson voted for as President, and in distinct ballots the person voted 
for as Vice-President, andTthey shall make distinct lists of all persons voted for as President, 
and of all persons voted for as Yiee-President, and of the number of votes for each, which 
lists they shall sign and certify, and transmit sealed to tbe seat of government of the United 
States, directed to the President of the Senate. The President of the Senate shall, in presence 
of the Senate and Honse of Kepreseutatives, open all the certificates, and the votes shall then 
be counted. The person having the greatest number of votes for President, shall be the Presi* 
dent, if such number be amajority of the whole number of Electors appointed; andif nopersoq 
have such majority, then from the persons having the highest numbers, not exceeding threCj 
on the list of those voted for as President, the House of Kepresentatives shall choose immedi- 
ately, by ballot, the President. Bat in choosing the President, the votes shall be taken by 
States, the representation from each State having one; a quorum for this purpose shall consist 
of a member or members from two-thirds of the States, and a majority of all the States shall be 
necessary to a choice. And if the House of Representatives shall not choose a President when- 
ever the rl^ht of choice shall devolve upon them, before the fourth day of March next following, 
then the Yice-President shall act as President, as in the jase of the death or other constitutional 
disability of the President. The person having the greatest number of votes, as Vice-Presi- 
dent, shall be the Vice-President, if such number be a majority of the whole number of Electors 
appointed; and if no person have a majority, then from the two highest numbers on the list, the 
Senate shall choose the Vice-President; a quorum for the purpose shall consist of two-thirds of 
the whole number of Senators, and a majority of the whole number shall be necessary to a 
choice. But no person, constitutionally ineligible to the office of President, shall be eligible lo 
that of Vice-President of the United States. 

(This Amendment should be read in connection with Section 1 of Article II. of the Con- 
stitution of the United States, to which it is an amendment). See Constitution of the United 
States, page 133 
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■ In 1816 Connecticut jiave five votes to James Eoss, of Pennsylvania, for Vice-Preaident, 
and four to John Marshallof "Virginia (Chief-Jastice Marshall) for the same office. Delaware" 
gave three votes for Robert G. Haxpev, of Maryland, for Vice-President. 

I In 1820, John Quincy Adams received one Electoral Vote- for President (from iNew Hamp- 
«Iure), and Bichard Rush, of Pennsylvania, oneforVtce-PreBident. Eicliard Stockton, of Kew 
Jersey received 8 votes from Mnssaohuaetts fur tbe Vice-Presidency. Daniel Eodney, of Dela- 
ware 4 from his own State, aajd Eobert G. Harper, of Maryland, one from bis own State, for the 

t There is no record of the Popular Vote by States previous to 1824 known to be existence. 
Many of tbe States chose the Electors by joint convention of the Legislatures previons u 
that time, as a few did later. 
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FEESIDESTIAL ELECTION AND INAUGUBAIION. C3 

HISTORY OF THE PRESIDENTIAL ELECTION AND INAUGURATION, 

SUBSEQTIBNT TO THE MEETING- OF THE ELECTOEAL COLLEGES. 

The doubt in regard to the result of the Presidential Election was not remoTed 
by the- returns from the Electoral Colleges ■which met December 6, 1876, for in 
South Carolina, Florida and Louisiana two or more lists of Electors were returned, 
though some of them lacked the required authentication, and in Oregon, one name 
was returned who had confessedly not been elected, and there were in consequence 
three Electoral Certificates from that State, one containing the elected list, one 
substituting one name not elected for an elector declared to have been ineligible, 
and one made up of the names of this substituted elector and two others whom he 
had appointed. The confusion seemed constantly growing more hopeless, and the 
danger of revolution or violence constantly greater. Investigating Committees 
had been sent to South Carolina, Florida and Louisiana by both houses of Con- 
gress, and informal commissions sent by the President and by the Chairman of the 
National Democratic Committee. A joint committee was at last appointed from the 
Senate and House of Eeijresentatives, with instructions to consider and report a 
bill for regulating the counting of the votes for President and Vice-President. 
The questions which were to be solved were these : whether as one party claimed, 
the Vice-President or Acting Vice-President of the United States was vested with 
the exclusive power of opening and counting, or causing to be counted, the electoral 
vote; whether his functions in this matter were purely ministerial; whether in case 
of two returns he alone had the right to decide which were valid ; and if not, 
whether the Senate or the House, or either or both, separately or together, as a 
joint convention, or the House voti g by States, had a right to decide the question 
for him ; whether the House had a right, after objecting to the electoral vote of any 
State, to declare that there was no election, and to proceed to vote for a President 
by States, the Senate thereupon electing the Vice-President. There were other but 
minor questions also involved, and it was felt that there was need of great caution 
and wisdom in digesting a plan which would prove satisfactory to both parties and 
avert the threatened conflict. The committee was selected with great care, and con- 
sisted of some of the ablest men in each house. The President of the Senate named 
four Republicans and three Democrats, and the Speaker of the House four Demo- 
crats and three Eepublicans, so that each party might be represented by an equal 
number. The Senators on the committee were Messrs. Edmunds, Frelinghuysen, 
Morton, Conlding,Thurman, Bayard and Hansom, and the members of the House, 
Messrs. Payne, Hunton, Hewitt, Springer, McCrary, Hoar and 'Willard. The 
committee thus constituted, after long and careful deliberation, reported the follow- 
ing act on the 18th of January, 1877. 

THE ACT PEOVIDIirG EOE THE ELECTOEAL COMMISSIO]Sr. 

AN ACT to provide for and regulate the counting of votes for President and Vice- 
President, and the decision of questions arising thereon, for the term cotn- 
mencing March Fourth, Anno Doibini eighteen hundred and seventy-seven. 
Be it enaded by the Senate and Souse of Representalives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled. That the Senate and House of Eepresentatives shall 
meet in the hall of the House or Eepresentatives, at the hour of one o'clock post 
meridian, on the first Thursday in February, Anno Domini eighteen hundred and 
seventy-seven, and the President of the Senate shall be their presiding officer. 
Two tellers shall be previously appointed on the part of the Senate, and two on the 
part of the House of Eepresentatives, to whom shall be handed, as they are opened 
by the President of the Senate, all the certificates, and papers purporting to be 
certificates, of the electoral votes, which certificates and papers shall be opened, 
presented, and acted upon in alphabetical order of the States, beginning with the 
letter A ; and said tellers having then read the same in the presence and hearing of 
the two Houses, shall make a list of the votes as they shall appear from the said 
certificates ; and the votes having been ascertained and counted as in this act pro- 
Tided, the result of the same shall be delivered to the President of the Senate, who 
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shall thereupon announce the state of the vote, and the names of the persons, if 
any, elected, -which announcement shall be deemed a sufficient declaration of th9 
persons elected President and Vice-President of the United States, and, together 
■with a list of the votes, be entered on the journals of the two Houses. Upon such 
reading of any such certificate or paper when there shall be only one return from 
a State, the President of the Senate shall call for objections, if any. Every ob- 
jection shall be made in writing, and shall state clearly and concisely, and without 
argument, the ground thereof, and shall be signed by at least one Senator and one 
member of the House of Kepresentatives before the same shall be received. When 
all objections so made to any vote or paper from a State shall have been received 
and read, the Senate shall thereupon withdraw, and such objections shall be sub- 
mitted to the Senate for its decision ; and the speaker of the House of Kepreseutn- 
tives shall, in like manner, submit such objections to the House of Representatives 
for its decision ; and no electoral vote or votes from any State from which but one 
return has been received shall be rejected, except by the affirmative vote of the two 
Houses. When the two Houses have voted, they shall immediately again meet, 
and the presiding officer shall then announce the decision of the question sub- 
mitted. 

Sec. 2. That, if more than one return, or paper purporting to be a return from a 
State, shall have been received by the President of the Senate, purporting to be the 
certificates of electoral votes given at the last preceding election for President and 
Vice-President in such State (unless they shall be duplicates of the same return), 
all such returns and papers shall be or ened by him in the presence of the two 
Houses when met as aforesaid, and read by the tellers, and all such returns and 
papers shall thereupon be submitted to the judgment and decision as to which is 
the true and lawful electoral vote of such State, of a commission constituted as 
follows, namely : During the session of each House, on the Tuesday next preceding 
the first Thursday in February, eighteen hundred and seventy-seven, each House 
shall, by viva voce vote, appoint five of its members, who with the five associate 
justices of the Supreme Court of the United States, to be ascertained as herein- 
after provided, shall constitute a commission for the decision of all questions upon 
or in respect of such double returns named in this section. On the Tuesday next 
preceding the first Thursday in February, Anno Domini eighteen hundred and 
seventy-seven, or as soon thereafter as may be, the associate justices of the Supreme 
Court of the United States now assigned to the first, third, eighth, and ninth 
circuits shall select, in such manner as a majority of them shall deem fit, another 
of the associate justices of said court, which five persons shall be members of said 
commission ; and the person longest in commission of said five justices shall be the 
president of said commission. The members of said commission shall respectively 

take and subscribe the following oaths: "I, ■ , do solemnly swear (or 

affirm, as the case may be) that I will impartially examine and consider all questions 
submitted to the commission of which I am a member, and a true judgment give 
thereon, agreeably to the Constitution and the laws : so help me God ; " which 
oath shall be filed with the Secretary of the Senate. When the commission shall 
have been thus organized, it shall not be in the power of either House to dissolve 
the same, or to withdraw any of its members ; but if any such Senator or member 
shall die or become physically unable to perform the duties required by this act, 
the fact of such death or physical inability shall be by said commission, before it 
shall proceed further, communicated to the Senate or House of Eepiesentatives, as 
the case may be, which body shall immediately and without debate proceed by viva 
voce vote to fill the place so vacated, and the person so appointed shall take and 
subscribe the oath hereinbefore prescribed, and become a member of said com- 
mission ; and, in like manner, if any of said justices of the Supreme Court shall 
die or become physically incapable of performing the duties required by this act, 
the other of said justices, members of the said commission, shall immediately ap- 
point another justice of said court a member of said commission, and, in such 
appointments, regard shall be had to the impartiality and freedom from bias sought 
by the original appointments to said commission, who shall thereupon immediately 
take and subscribe the oath hereinbefore prescribed, and become a member of said 
commission to fill the vacancy so occasioned. All the certificates and papers purport- 
ing to be certificates of the electoral votes of each State shall be opened, in the 
alphabetical order of the States, as provided in section one of this act ; and when 
there shall be more than one such certificate or paper, as the certificates and papers 
from such State shall so be opened (excepting duplicates of the same return), thoy 
■hall be read by the tellers, and thereupon the President of the Senate shall call fo'i' 
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objections, if any. Every objection shall be made in -writing, and shall state clearly 
and concisely, and -without argument, the ground thereof, and shall be signed by 
at least one Senator and one member of the House of Representatives before the 
same shall be received. When all such objections so made to any certificate, vote, 
or paper from a State shall have been received and read, all such certificates, votes 
and papers so objected to, and all papers accompanying the same, together -with 
such objections, shall be forth-with submitted to said commission, -which shall pro- 
ceed to consider the same, -with the same po-wers, if any, now possessed for that 
purpose by the two Houses acting separately or together, and by a majority of 
votes, decide -whether any and -what votes from such State are the votes provided 
for by the Constitution of the United States, and how many and what persons were 
duly appointed electors in such State, and may therein take into view such petitions, 
depositions, and other papers, if any, as shall, by the Constitution and now existing 
IfliW, be competent and pertinent in such consideration; which decision shall be 
made in writing, stating briefly the ground thereof, and signed by the members of 
said commission agreeing therein ; whereupon the two Houses shall again meet, and 
such decision shall be read and entered in the journal of each house, and the 
counting of the votes shall proceed in conformity therewith, unless, upon objection 
made thereto in writing by at least five Senators and five members of the House of 
Representatives, the two Houses shall separately concur in ordering otherwise, in 
which case such concurrent order shall govern. No votes or papers from any 
other State shall be acted upon until the objections previously made to the votes 
or papers from any State shall have been finally disposed of. 

Sec. 3. That, while the two Houses shall be in meeting, as provided in this act, 
no debate shall be allowed and no question shall be put by the presiding ofBcer, 
except to either House on a motion to -withdraw ; and he shall have power to pre- 
serve order. 

Sec. 4. That when the two Houses separate to decide upon an objection that 
may have been made to the counting of any electoral vote or votes from any State, 
sr upon objection to a report of said commission, or other question arising under 
this act, each Senator and Representative may speak to such objection or question ten 
minutes, and not ofteuer than once ; but after such debate shfdl have lasted two hours, 
it shall be the duty of each House to put the main question without further debate^ 

Seo. 5. That at such joint meeting of the two Houses, seats shall be provided as. 
foUows : For the President of the Senate, the Speaker's chair ; for the Speaker, 
immediately upon his left; the Senators in the body of the hall upon the right of the 
presiding officer; for the Representatives, in the body of the hall not provided for' 
the Senators ; for the tellers, Secretary of the Senate, and Clerk of the House of 
Representatives, at the Clerk's desk ; for the other officers of the two Houses, in 
front of the Clerk's desk and upon each side of the Speaker's platform. Such joint 
meeting shall not be dissolved until the count of electoral votes shall be com- 
pleted and the result declared ; and no recess shall be taken unless a question shall 
have, arisen in regard to counting any such votes, or otherwise under this act, in 
whifh case it shall be competent for either House, acting separately, in the manner 
hereinbefore provided, to direct a recess of such House not beyond the next day, 
Sunday excepted, at the hour of ten o'clock in the forenoon. And while any 
question is being considered by said comndssion, either House may proceed with 
its legislative or other business. 

Sec. 6. That nothing in this act shall be held to impair or affect any right now 
existing under the Constitution and laws to question, by proceeding in the judicial 
courts of the United States, the right or title of the person who shall be declared 
elected, or who shall claim to be President or Vice-President of the United States,, 
if any such right exists. 

Sec. 7. That said commission shall make its own rules, keep a record of its pro- 
ceedings, and shall have power to employ such persons as may be necessary for the 
transaction of its business and the execution of its power. 

Approved, January 29, 1877. 

This act passed the Senate January 25, 1877, forty-seven Senators voting for it, 
seventeen against it, and ten not voting. It passed the House, Jan. 26, one hun- 
dred and ninety-one voting for it, eighty-six against it, and fourteen not voting. It 
was approved by the President, Jan. 29, 1877. 

On the 30,th of January the Senate and House each elected their members of the 
Commission, and the four Judges of the Supreme Court virtually named in the 
act, proceeded to elect a fifth, choosing Justice Joseph P. Bradley, of N. J. The 
Commission was thus constituted as follows: 
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Justices of the Supreme Court. Senators. Representatives. ^ 

NATHAN CLIFrOED, Preai- GEOEGE E. EDMTn?T>S, Vt. JAMES A. GAKEIELD, Ohio. . 

dent, Me. FEED. T. EEELINGHTTY- GEOEGE F. HOAE, Mass. 

SAMUEL F. MILLEE, Iowa. SEN", N.J. HENET B. PAYNE, Ohio, ( 

WILLIAM STKONG, Penn. OLIVER P. MOETON, Ind. EPPA HUNTON, Ta. \ 

STEPHEN J. FIELD, Cal. ALLEN G.THUKMAN, Ohio. JOSIAH G. ABBOTT, Mass. 
JOSEPH P. BEADLEY, N. J. THOMAS E. BAYAED. Del. 

On the 31st of January the Commission met and adopted the following rules ; 

EULES OF THE COMMISSION. 

EuLE I. The Committee shall appoint a Secretary, two Assistant Secretaries, a 
Marshal, and two Deputy Marshals, a Stenographer, and such messengers as shall 
be needful; to hold during the pleasure of the Commission. 

EuLE II. On ai.y subject submitted to the Commission, a hearing shall be hacl; 
and counsel shall be allowed to conduct the case on each side. 

EuiiE III. Counsel, not exceeding two in number on each side, will be heard by the 
Commission, on the merits of any case presented to it, not longer than two hours being 
allowed to each side, unless a longer time and additional counsel shall be specially 
authorized by the Commission. Jn the hearing of interlocuting questions, but one 
counsel shall be heard on each side, and he not longer than fifteen minutes, unless 
the Commission allow further time and additional counsel; and printed arguments 
will be received. 

EuLE IV. The objectors to any certificate or vote, may select two of their num- 
ber to support'their objections in oral argument, and to advocate the validity of 
any certificate or vote, the validity of which they maintain; and in like manner 
the objectors to any other certificate may select two of their number for a like pur- 
pose ; but, »nder this rule, not more than four persons shall speak, and neither 
side shall o»cupy more than two hours. 

EuiiE V. Applications for process to compel the attendance of witnesses, or the 
production of written documentary testimony may be made by counsel on either 
side, and all process shall be served and executed by the Marshal of the Commis- 
sion or his deputies. Depositions hereafter taken for use before the Commission 
Ehallbe sufiiciently authenticated if taken before any Commissioner of the Circuit 
Courts of the United States, or any clerk or deputy clerk of the United States. 

EuLE VI. Admission to the public sittings of the Commission shall be regulated 
in such njanner as the President of the Comtnission shall direct. 

EuiiB VII. The Commission will sit, unless otherwise ordered, in the room of 
the Supreme Court of the United States, and with open doors (excepting when in 
consultation), unless otherwise directed. 

Washington, D. C, January 31, 1877. 

The first case requiring the action of the Commission was that of the electoral 
vote of Florida. There were three certificates presented to the President of the 
Senate , two of them certifying — though on different grounds — to the election of the 
Hayes Electors; one of them having been issued by order of the Supreme Court of 
Florida some weeks after the- meeting of the Electoral College, on account of an al- 
leged defect in the count, and the third certifying to the election of the Tilden 
Electors, but not signed by the requisite authority. There was also a further ques- 
tion regarding the eligibility of F. C. Humphreys, one of the Hayes Electors, who, 
it was alleged, was a U, S. Shipping Commissioner when chosen an Elector. After 
a long and able argument on each side, the Commission voted Feb. 9 — eight in the 
affirmative and seven in the negative — " That the four Hayes Electors were duly 
appointed, and that the votes cast by them are the votes provided for by the Con- 
stitution of the United States ; that neither the second or the third certificates pre- 
sented were the certificates of votes prescribed by the Constitution, and that the 
evidence did not show that F. 0. Humphreys held the office of a ShiiDping Com-, 
missioner of the U. S- at the time of his election. " 

This decision having been reported to Congress, it was sustained by the Senate: 
yeas, 44; nays, 24; not voting, 7; and rejected by the House: yeas, 168; nays, 103; 
not voting, 19; and, according to the Act, was counted, Feb. 10. 

The Louisiana case was reached and laid before the Commission Feb. M, where 
it was debated till Feb. 16, when the Commission decided, by a vote of e'ioht to 
seven, that the eight Hayes Electors were the lawful electors of the°Stat« 
of Louisiana, and their votes the votes provided by the Constitution of the 
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TTnited States, and should be counted for President and Vice-President. This 
decision, like that In the Florida case, rested on the basis that the Electoral Com- 
mission did not possess any more or greater power than the Congress which had 
created it, and, therefore, had no power to go behind the legally-authorized report 
of the Keiurning Board, Board of Canvassers, or other authority prescribed by the 
State for this purpose. 

This decision was reported to Congress on the 16th of February, but was not 
acted upon until the 19th, when the Senate sustained the decision of the Commis- 
sion by 41 yeas; nays, 28; not voting, 6. The House rejected it by — yeas, 173; 
nays, 99; not voting, 18; and the vote was counted Feb. 20. Objection was made 
to one of the Electors in the Michigan, and one in the Nevada, certiiicate ; but as 
there was but one certificate in each case, and theobjections were evidently invalid, 
they were not referred to the Commission. 

The Oregon case was reached Feb. 21, and referred to the Commission, which re^ 
assembled Feb. 22. The arguments on both sides were heard, and on Feb. 23 the 
Commission decided "That W. H. Odell, John C. Cartwright and John W. Watts, 
the persons named as Electors in certificate No. 1, were the lawful Electors of the 
State of Oregon, and that their votes are the votes provided for by tlie Constitution 
of the United States, and should be counted for President and Vice-President of 
the United States." This decision passed by the usual vote of eight yeas and seven 
nays. 

The fact of the election of three Hayes Electors in Oregon was not in dispute, 
but it was claimed that one of these, J. W. Watts, was a postmaster at the time of 
his election, and so ineligible ; and Gov. Grover had assumed to throw out his 
name and give the certificate to Messrs. Odell, Cartwright, and E. A. Cronm, who 
had been Mr. Watts' competitor, but had fallen 1,000 votes short of an election. 
Thus, while the Secretary of State (the canvassing authority of the State) had cer- 
tified to the election of Messrs. Odell, Cartwright and Watts, Gov. Grover had cer- 
tified to the election of Messrs. Odell, Cartwright and Cronin. Mr. Cronin, failing 
to persuade Messrs. Odell and Cartwright to act with him, had resolved himself 
into an Electoral College, and had chosen two men who had not been voted for af 
all, as Electors, and sent— or rather brought in — a third certificate, declaring E. A. 
Cronin, J. N. T. Miller and John Parker the duly appointed Electors. This cer- 
tificate was rejected, as was Cronin's appointment, by the entire Commission, On 
the 24th of February the Senate sustained the decision of the Commission by — 
yeas, 40; nays, 24; and il did not vote. The House rejected it by — yeas, 151; 
nays, 106; not voting, 33. On the 26th of Feb, objection was made to Electors in 
the Pennsylvania and Khode Island Colleges ; but as there were only single certifi- 
cates in each case , they were not referred to the Commission, 

The case of South Carolina was reached Feb, 26, and Hon, A, G, Thurman hav- 
ing withdrawn on account of illness from the Commission , Hon, Francis Kernan, 
of N, Y, , was chosen in his place The case of South Carolina differed from those 
which had preceded it in some important particulars. Although there were two 
certificates, it was not seriously contended that the Hayes Electors had not received 
a majority of votes, but it was urged that, owing to the failure of the Legislature to 
provide a system of registration, and to the disorders, irregularities and frauds at- 
tending the Presidential election, that election should be declared void, and 
that the State, being at that time under duress from the United States troops stationed 
there, was incapable of holding a valid election. The Commission, after hearing 
the arguments, decided unanimously that the Tilden Electoral ticket should he 
rejected, and, by a vote of eight to seven, that the Hayes Electors were lawful 
Electors for the State of South Carolina, and that the State was entitled to have 
her vote counted. The Senate the same day sustained the action of the Com- 
mission by — yeas, 39; nays, 22; not voting, 14; and the House rejected it by — 
yeas, 190; nays, 72; not voting, 28. To the vote was counted. 

Objection was made to Electors on the certificates of Vermont and Wisconsin, but 
these did not come within the provisions of the Commission. 

' On the morning of March 2, the completion of the count of Electors was reached, 
and at 4:10 A, m. , of that day, Mr, Allison, one of the Tellers on the part of the Senate, 
announced the result of the footings as 185 votes for the Republican candidates, and 
184 votes for the Democratic candidates, whereupon his Honor Thomas W, Ferry, 
President of the Senate, declared Eu'therfoed B, Haves, of Ohio, the duly elected 
President, and Wiluam A. Wheelee, of New York, the duly elected Vice-President 
of the United States for the term of four years, commencing on the 4th of March- 
1877.^ 
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DECLAEATION OP INDEPENDENCE. 

"When, in the course of human eyents, it becomes necessary for one people to 
dissolve the political bands which have connected them with another, and to as- 
sume among the poweks ot the eabth the separate and equal station to which the 
Laws of Natxjbe and of Natube's God entitle them, a decent respect to the opinions 
of MANKIND requires that they should declare the causes which ipapel them to the 
separation. We hold these truths to be self-evident: That all men are created 
equal; that they are endowed by their Ceeatob with certain Unalienable Rights; 
that among these are Life, Liberty, and the Pursuit of Happiness: That to 
secure these rights, governments are instituted among men, deriving their just 
powers from the consent of the governed: That whenever any form of government 
becomes destructive of these ends, it is the eighi of the people to alter or abolish 
it, and to institute new goveenment, laying its foundation on spoh peinciples, and 
organizing its powers in such foem as to them shall seem most likely to effect their 
SAEETT AND HAPPINESS. Prudeuce, indeed, will dictate, that governments long 
established should not be changed for light and transient causes; and accordingly 
all experience hath shown, that mankind are more disposed to suffer, while evils 
are sufferable, than to right themselves by abolishing the forms to which they are 
accustomed. But when a long train of abuses and usuepations, pursuing invari- 
ably the same object, evinces a design to reduce them under absolute despotism, 
it is their eight, it is their duty, to throw off such gomsenment, and to provide 
new guards for iheir future secueity. Such has been the patient sufferance of 
these Colonies; and such is now the necessity which constrains them to alter their 
former systems of Government. The history of the present king of Geeat Beitain 
is a history of repeated Injuries and Usurpations, all having in direct object the 
establishment of an absolute Tyranny over these States. To prove this, let facts 
be submitted to a candid world. He has refused his assent to Laws, the most 
wholesome and necessary for the public good. He has forbidden his Governors to 
pass laws of immediate and pressing importance, unless suspended in their opera- 
tion till his assent should be obtained ; and when so suspended, he has utterly neg- 
lected to attend to tbem. He has refused to pass other Laws for the accomodation 
of large districts of people, unless those people would relinquish the right of Eep- 
resentatiou in the Legislature; a right inestimable to them, and formidable to tyrants 
only. He has called together legislative bodies at places unusual, uncomfortable, 
and distant from the depository of their Public Kecords, for the sole purpose of 
fatiguing them into compliance with his measures. He has dissolved Representa- 
tive Houses repeatedly, for opposing with manly firmness his invasions on the 
nights of the People. He has refused for a long time, after such dissolutions, to 
cause others to be elected; whereby the Legislative powers, incapable of annihila- 
tion, have returned to the people at large for their exercise; the State remaining, in 
the meantime, exposed to all the dangers of invasion from without, and convulsions 
within. He has endeavored to prevent the population of these States; for that 
Ijurpose obstructing the Laws of Naturalization of Foreigners ; refusing to pass 
others to encourage their migrations hither, and raising the conditions of new 
appropriations of lands. He has obstructed the administration of Justice, by refus- 
ing his assent to Laws for establishing Judiciary powers. He has made Judges 
dependent on his will alone for the tenure of their offices, and the amount and pay- 
ment of their salaries. He has erected a multitude of new offices, and sent hither 
swarms of officers to harass our people, and eat out their substance. He has kept 
among us, in times of peace. Standing Armies, without the consent of our Legiela- 
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tures. He has affected to render the military independent of, and superior to, the 
Civil power. He has combined with others to subject us to a jurisdiction foreign 
to our Constitution, and unacknowledged by our laws, giving his assent to their acts 
of Pretended Legislation: — For quartering large bodies of Armed Troops among 
us: — For protecting them by a Mock Trial, from punishment for any Murders 
which they should commit on the inhabitants of these States: — For cutting off our 
Trade with all parts of the world: — For imposing Taxes on us without our consent: 
— For depriving us, in many cases,' of the benefits of Teiai/ by Jubt: — For trans- 
porting us beyond seas to be tried for pretended Offences: — For abolishing the 
free system of EngUsh Laws in a neighboring Province, establishing therein an 
Arbitrary Government, and enlarging its boundaries, so as to render it at once an 
example and fit instrument for introducing the same absolute rule into these Col- 
onies:— i'or taking away our Chaeteks, abolishing our most valuable Laws, and 
altering fundamentally the forms of our Governments: — For suspending our own 
Legislatures, and declaring themselves invested with power to legislate for us in 
all cases whatsoever. He has abdicated Government here, by declaring us out of 
his protection, and waging war against us. He has plundered our Seas, ravaged 
our coasts, burnt our Tojvns, and destroyed the lives of our People. He is at this 
time transporting large armies of foreign mercenaries to complete the works of death, 
desolation, and tyranny, already begun with circumstances of Cruelty and Perfidy, 
scarcely paralleled in the most eaubabous ages, and totally unworthy the head of a 
crviMZED NATION. He has constrained our fellow-citizens taken captive on the high 
seas, to bear anns against their country, to become the executioners of their friends 
and Brethren, or to fall themselves by their hands. He has excited Domestic In- 
surrection among us, and has endeavored to bring on the inhabitants of our fron- 
tiers the merciless Indian Savages, whose known rule of warfare is, an undistin- 
guished destruction of all ages, sexes and conditions. In every stage of these 
OPPEESSIONS, we have Petitioned for Eedeess in the most humble terms : Our 
repeated Petitions have been answered only by repeated injury. A Prince, whose 
character is thus marked by every act which may define a TYEANT, is unfit to be 
the ruler of a FEEE PEOPLJI. Nor have we been wanting in attentions to our 
British brethren. We have warned them, from time to time, of attempts by their 
legislature to extend an unwarrantable jurisdiction over us. We have reminded 
them of the circumstances of our emigration and settlement here. We have ap- 
pealed to their native justice and magnanimity, and we have conjured them by the 
ties of our common kindred to disavow their usui-pations, which would inevitably 
interrupt our connections and correspondence. They, too, have been deaf to the 
voice of justice and consanguinity. We must, therefore, acquiesce in the necessity 
which denounces our sepaeation, and hold them as we hold the rest of mankind, 
enemies in War — in Peace, Friends. We, therefore, the Eepresentatives of thg 
United States' of America, in General Congress assembled, appealing to the Supreme 
Judge of the world for the rectitude of our intentions, do, in the name, and by 
authority of the good people of these Colonies, solemnly publish and declare: That 
these United Colonies are, and of right ought to be, Feee and Independent States ; 
that they are absolved from all allegiance to the British Crown, and that all political 
connection between them and the State of Great Britain is, and ought to be, totally 
dissolved; and that as Fbee and Independent States they have full power to levy 
War, conclude Peace, contract Alliances, establish Commerce, and to do all other Acts 
and Things which Independent States may of right do. And for the support of 
this DECLAEATION, with a firm reliance on the protection of Divine Peovi- 
DENCE, we mutually pledge to each other our lives, our foktunes, and our sacred 
BoNoa. 
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CONSTITUTION OF THE UNITED STATES. 



We, the people of the United States, in order to form a more 
perfect Union, establish justice, insure domestic tranquility, provide 
for the common defense, promote the general welfare, and secure the 
blessings of liberty to ourselves and our posterity, do ordain and 
establish this Conetitution of the United States of America : 

ARTICLE I— Congress. 
Section I. — Legislative Powers. 
1. All legislative powers herein granted shall be vested in a Con- 
gress of the United States, which shall consist of a Senate and 
House of Eepresentatives. 

Section II. — Souse of RepreserUatives. 

1. The House of Eepresentatives shall be composed of members 
chosen every second year by the people of the several States, and the 
electors in each State shall have the qualifications requisite for 
electors of the most numerotis branch of the State Legislature. 

Qualijicalions of Members. — Apportionment. 

2. No person shall be a Representative who shall not have attained 
to the age of twenty-five years, and been seven years a citizen of the 
United States, and who shall not, when elected, be an inhabitant of 
that State in which ha shall be chosen. 

3. Representatives and direct taxes shall be apportioned among 
the several States which may be included within this Union, accord- 
ing to their respective numbers, which shall be determined by adding 
to the whole number of free persons, including those bound to ser- 
vice for a term of years, and excluding Indians not taxed, three-fifths 
of all other persons. The actual enumeration shall be made within 
three years after the first meeting of the Congress of the United 
States, and within every subsequent term of ten years, in such man- 
ner as they shall by law direct. The number of Representatives 
■shall not exceed one for every thirty thousand, but each State shall 
have at least one Representative ; and until such enumeration shall 
be made, the State of New Hampshire shaU be entitled to choose 
ihree, Massachusetts eight, Rhode Island and Providence Plantations 
one, Connecticut five, New York six. New Jersey four, Pennsylvania 
eight, Delaware one, Maryland six, Virginia ten, North Carolina £ve. 
South Carolina five, and Georgia three. 

4. When vacancies happen in the representation from any State, 
the executive authority thereof shall issue wi-its of election to fill such 
vacancies. 
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5. The House of Kepresentatives shall choose their Speaker and 
other of&cers, and shall have the sole power of impeachment. 

Section ILL — Senate. 

1. The Senate of the United States shall be composed of two Sena- 
^tors from each State, chosen by the Legislature thereof for six years ; 
' and each Senator shall have one vote. 

2. Immediately after they shall be assembled in consequence of the 
first election, they shall be divided as equally as may be into three 
classes. The seats of the Senators of the first class shall be vacated 
at the expiration of the second year, of the second class at the expi- 
ration of the fourth yeap, and of the third class at the expiration of 
the sixth year ; so that one third may be chosen every second year ; 
and if vacancies harppen by resignation; or otherwise, during the 
recess of the Legislature of any State, the Executive thereof may 
make temporary appointments, until the next meeting of the Legis- 
lature, which shall then fill such vacancies. 

3. No person shall be a Senator who shall not have attained to the 
age of thirty years, and been nine years a citizen of the United 
States, and who shall not, when elected, be an inhabitant of that 
State for which he shall be chosen. 

4. TJje Vice-President of the United States shall be President of 
the Senate, but shall have no vote unless they be equally divided. 

5. The Senate shall choose their other of&cers, and also a President 
pro tempore, in the absence of the Vice-President, or when he shall 
exercise the office of President of the United States. 

6. The Senate shall have the sole power to try all impeachments ; 
when sitting for that purpose, they shaU be on oath, or affirmation. 
When the President of the United States is tried, the Chief Justice 
shall preside, and no person shall be convicted without the concur- 
rence of two-thirds of the members present. 

7. Judgment in cases of impeachment shall not extend farther 
: than to removal from office, and disqualification to hold and enjoy 
• any office of honor, trust, or profit under the United States ; but the 

party convicted shall nevertheless be liable and subject to indictment, 
trial, judgment and punishment, according to law. 

Section IV. — Election of Members. 

1. The times, places, and manner of holding elections for Senators 
and Representatives, shall be prescribed in each State by the Legis- 
lature thereof, but the Congress may at any time by law make or alter 
such regulations, except as to the places of choosing Senators. 

2. The Congress shall assemble at least once in every year, and 
Buch meeting shall be on the first Monday in December, unless they 
shall by law appoint a different day. 
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Section V. — Powers of each Souse. 

1. Each House shall be the judge of the elections, returns, and 
qualifications of its own members, and a majority of each shall con- 
stitute a quorum to do business ; but a smaller number may adjourn 
from day to day, and may be authorized to compel the attendance of 
absent members, in such manner, and under such penalties, as each 
House may provide. 

2. Each House may determine the rules of its'proceedings, punish 
its members for disorderly behavior, ana,with the concurrence of two- 
thirds, espel a member. 

3. Each House shall Ireep a journal of its proceedings, and from 
time to time publish the same, excepting such parts as may in their 
judgment require secrecy ; and the yeas and nays of the members of 
either House on any question shall, at the desire of one-fifth of those 
present, be entered on the journal. 

4. Neither House, during the session of Congress, shall, without 
the consent of the other, adjourn for more than three days, nor to 
any other place than that in which the two Houses shall be sitting. 

Section VI. — Compensation, Privileges, Mc. 

1. The Senators and Representatives shall receive a compensation 
for their services, to be ascertained by law, and paid out of the Treas- 
ury of the United States. They shall, in all cases, except treason, 
felony and breach of peace, be privileged from arrest during their 
attendance at the session of their respective Houses, and in going to 
and returning from the same ; and for any speech or debate in either 
House, they shall not be questioned in any other place. 

2. No Senator or Representative shall, during the time for which 
he was elected, be appointed to any civil office under the authority 
of the United States, which shall have been created, or the emolu- 
ments whereof shall have been increased during such time; and no 
person holding any office under the United States, shall be a member 
of either House during his continuance in office. 

Section VII . — BiUs and Besolulions, Mc 

1. All bills for raising revenue shall originate in the House of 
Representatives ; but the Senate may propose, or concur with amend- 
ments, as on other bills. 

2. Every bill which shall have passed the House of Representatives 
and the Senate, shall, before it becomes a law, be presented to the 
President of the United States ; if he approve he shall sign it, but if 
not he shall return it, with his objections, to that House in which it 
shall have originated, who shall enter the objections at large on their 
journal, and proceed to reconsider it. If, after such reconsideration, 
two-thirds of that House shall agree to pass the bill, it shall be sent, 
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together with the objections, to the other House, by ■which it shall, 
hkewise, be reconsidered ; and if approved by two-thirds of that 
House, it shall become a law. But in aU such cases the votes of both 
Houses shall be determined by yeas and nays, and the names of the 
persons voting for and against the bill shall be entered on the jour- 
, nal of each House respectively. If any bill shall not be returned 
by the President within ten days (Sundays excepted) after it shaU 
have been presented to him, the same shall be a law in like manner 
as if he had signed it, unless the Congress by their adjournment pre- 
vent its return, in which case it shall not be a law. 

3. Every order, resolution, or vote, to which the concurrence of the 
Senate and House of Eepresentatives may be necessary (except on a 
question of adjournment,) shall be presented to the President of the 
United States ; and before the same shall take effect shall be 
approved by him, or being disapproved by him, shall be repassed by 
two-thirds of the Senate and House of Eepresentatives, according to 
the rules and limitations prescribed in the case of a bill. 

Section VIII. — Powers of Congress. 

1. The Congress shall have power to lay and collect taxes, duties, 
imposts and excises to pay the debts and provide for the common 
defense and general welfare of the United States ; but all duties, im- 
posts and excises, shall be uniform throughout the United States. 

2. To borrow money on the credit of the United States. 

3. To regulate commerce with foreign nations, and among the sev- 
eral States, and with the Indian tribes. 

4. To estabUsh a uniform rule of naturalization, and uniform laws 
on the subject of bankruptcies throughout the United States. 

5. To coin money, regulate the value thereof, and of foreign coin, 
and fix the standard of weights and measures. 

^. To provide for the punishment of counterfeiting the securities 
and current coin of the United States. 

7. To establish post-offices and post roads. 

8. To promote the progress of science and useful arts, by securing 
for limited times to authors and inventors the exclusive right to their 
respective writings and discoveries. 

9. To constitute tribunals inferior' to the Supreme Court. 

10. To define and punish piracies and felonies committed on the 
high seas, and offences against the law of nations. 

11. To declare war, grant letters of marque and reprisal, and make 
rules concerning captures on land and water. 

12. To raise and support armies, but no appropriation of money to 
that use shall be for a longer term than two years. 

13. To provide and maintain a navy. 
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14. To make mles for the govevntnent and regulation of the land 
and naval forces. 

15. To provide for calling forth the militia to execute the laws of 
the Union, suppress insurrections and repel invasions. 

16. To provide for organizing, arming and disciplining the militia, 
and for governing such part of them as may be employed in the ser- 
vice of the United States, reserving to the States, respectively, the 
appointment of the officers and the authority of training the militia 
according to the discipline prescribed by Congress. 

17. To exercise exclusive legislation, in all cases v^hatsoever, over 
such district (not exceeding ten miles square) as may, by cession of 
particular States, and the acceptance of Congress, become the seat of 
the Government of the United States, and to exercise hke authority 
over all places purchased by the consent of the Legislature of the 
State in which the same shall be, for the erection of forts, magazines, 
arsenals, dock-yards, and other needful buildings ; and, 

18. To make all laws which shall be necessary and proper for car- 
rying into execution the foregoing powers, and aU other powers vested 
by this Constitution in the Government of the United States, or in 
any department thereof. 

Section IX. — Prohibitions and Privileges. 

1. The migration or importation of such persons as any of the 
States now existing shall think proper to admit, shall not be prohib- 
ited by the Congress prior to the year 1808, but a tax or duty maybe 
imposed on such importation, not exceeding ten doUars on each 
person. 

2. The privilege of the writ of Habeas Corpus shall not be sus- 
pended, unless when in cases of rebellion or invasion the public safety 
may require it. 

3. No bill of attainder or ex-post facto law shall be passed. 

4. No capitation or other direct tax shall be laid, unless in propor- 
tion to the census or enumeration herein before directed to be taken. 

5. No tax or duty shall be laid on articles exported from any 
State. 

6. No preference shall be given by any regulation of commerce or 
revenue to the ports of one State over those of another ; nor shall 
vessels bound to, or from, one State, be obliged to ftnter, clear, or pay 
duties in another. 

7. No money shall be drawn from the Treasury but in consequence 
of appropriation made by law ; and a regular statement and account 
of the receipts and expenditures of all public money shall be pub- 
lished from time to time. 

8. No title of nobility shall be granted by the United States ; and 
no person holding any office of profit or trust under them, shall, witli- 
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out the consent of the Congreps, accept of any present, emolument, 
office, or title of any kind whateTer, from any king, prince, or foregin 
state. 

Section X — Staie Bestrictions. 

1. No State shall enter into any treaty, alliance, or confederation ; 
grant letters of marque and reprisal, coin money, emit bills of credit, 
make anything but gold and silver coin a tender in payment of debts, 
pass any bill of attainder, ex-post facto law, or law impairing the 
obligation of contracts, or grant any title of nobility. 

2. No State shall, without the consent of the Congress, lay any im- 
posts or duties on imports or exports, except what may be absolutely 
necessary for executing its inspection laws, and the net produce of 
all duties and imposts, laid by any State on imports or exports, shall 
be for the use of the Treasury of the United States ; and all such 
laws shall be subject to the revision and control of the Congress. 

3. No State shall, without the consent of Congress, lay any duty on 
tonage, keep troops, or ships of war in time of peace, enter into any 
agreement or compact with another State, or with a foreign power, or 
engage in war, unless actually invaded, or in such imminent danger 
us will not admit of delay. 

ARTICLE n.-President. 

1. The executive power shall be vested in a President of the United 
States of America. He shall hold his office during the term of four 
years, and together with the Yice-President, chosen for the same 
term, be elected as follows : 

2. Each State shall appoint, in such manner as the Legislature 
thereof may direct, a number of Electors, equal to the. whole number 
of Senators and Kepresentatives to which the State may be entitled 
in the Congress ; but no Senator or Eepresentative, or person hold- 
ing an office of trust or profit under the United States, shaU be ap- 
pointed an Elector. 

I 3. The electors shall meet in their respective States, and vote by 
ballot for two persons, of whom one, at least, shall not be an inhabi- 
tant of the same State with themselves. And they shall make a list 
of all the persons voted for, and of the number of votes for each ; 
which list they shall sign and certify, and transmit sealed to the seat 
of the Government of the United States, directed to the President 
of the Senate. The President of the Senate shall, in the presence of 
ihe Senate and House of Representatives, open all the certificates, 
#nd the totes shall then be counted. The person having the great- 
est number of votes shall be the President, if such number be a 
majority of the whole number of electors appointed ; and if there be 
oiore than one who have such majority, and have an equal number of 
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votes, then the House of Eepresentatives shall immediately choose 
by ballot one of them for President ; and if no person have a major- 
ity, then from the five highest on the list the said House shall in like 
manner choose the President. But in choosing the President, the 
votes shall be taken by States, the representation from each State 
having one vote ; a quorum for this purpose shall consist of a mem- 
ber or members from two-thirds of the States, and a majority of all 
the States shall be necessary to a choice. In every case, after the 
choice of the President, the person having the greatest number of 
votes of the electors shall be the Vice-President. But if there should* 
remain two or more who have equal votes, the Senate shall choose 
from them by ballot the Vice-President, j 

[ This clause altogether altered and supplied by the XII Amendment.'] 

4. The Congress may determine the time of choosing the Electors, 
and the day on which they shall give their votes, which day shall be 
the same throughout the United States. 

5. No person, except a natural born citizen, or a citizen of the 
United States at the time of the adoption of this Constitution, shall 
be eligible to the office of President ; neither shall any person be 
eligible to that office who shall not have attained to the age of thirty- 
five years, and been fourteen years a resident within the United 
States. 

6. In case of the removal of the President from office, or of his 
death, resignation, or inability to discharge the powers and duties 
of the said office, the same shall devolve on the Vice-President, and 
the Congres may by law provide for the case of removal, death, resig- 
nation, or inability both of the President and Vice-President, declar- 
ing what officer .shall then act as President, and such officer shall act 
accordingly, until the disability be removed, or a President shall be 
elected. 

7. The President shall, at stated times, receive for his services a 
compensation, which shall neither be increased nor diminished dur- 
ing the period for which he shall have been elected, and he shall not 
receive within that period any other emolument from the United 
States or any of them. 

8. Before he enter on the execution of his office, he shall take th« 
following oath or affirmation : 

"I do solemnly swear (or affirm) that I will faithfully execute the 
office of President of the United States, and will, to the best of my 
ability, preserve, protect, and defend the Constitution of the United 
States." 

Section U.— Powers of the President. 

1. The President shall be commander-in-chief of the army and 
navy of the United States, and of the militia of the several States, 
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when called into the actual service of the United States ; he may 
require the opinion, in writing, of the principal ofScer in each of the 
executive departments upon any subject relating to the duties of 
their respective offices, and he shall have power to grant reprieves 
and pardons for offenses against the United States, except in cases 
of impeachment. 

2. He shall have power, by and with the advice and consent of the 
Senate, to make treaties, provided two-thirds of the Senators present 
concur ; and he shall nominate, and by and with the advice and con- 
sent of the Senate, shall appoint ambassadors, other public ministers 
and consuls, judges of the Supreme Court, and all other officers of 
the United States whose appointments are not herein otherwise pro- 
vided for, and which shall be established by law ; but the Congress 
may by law vest the appointment of such inferior officers as they 
think proper in the President alone, in the courts of law, or in the 
heads of departments. 

3. The President shall have power to fill up all vacancies that may 
happen during the recess of the Senate, by granting commissions 
which shall expire at the end of their next session. 

Section m. — Duties of ihe President. 

1. He shall from time to time give to the Congress information ol 
the state of the Union, and recommend to their consideration such 
measures as he shall judge necessary and expedient ; he may, on 
extraordinary occasions, convene both Houses, or either of them, 
and, in case of disagreement between them, with respect to the time 
of adjournment, he may adjourn them to such time as he shall think 
proper ; he skall receive ambassadors and other public ministers ; 
he shall take care that the laws be faithfully executed, and shall com- 
mission all the officers of the United States. 

Section IV. — Impeachment of Officers. 

1. The President, Vice-President, and all civil officers of the United 
States, shall be removed from office on impeachment for, and convic- 
tion of, treason, bribery, or other high crimes and misdemeanors. 

AETICLE III— Judiciary. 

Section I. — Courts — Jvdgis, 

1. The Judicial power of the United States shall be vested in one 
Supreme Court, and in such inferior Courts as the Congress may from 
time to time ordain and establish. The Judges, both of the Supreme 
and inferior Courts, shall hold their offices during good behavior, and 
shall, at stated times, receive for their services a compensation which 
shall not be diminished during their continuance in office. 
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Section n. — Judicial I'owers — dvU — Criminal. 

1. The judicial power shall extend to aU cases in law and equily, 
i^ rising tinder this Constitution, the laws of the United States, and 
lieaties made, or which shall be made under their authority ; to all 
cases affecting ambassadors, other public ministers, and consuls ; to 
all cases of admiralty and maritime jurisdiction ; to controversies to 
which the United States shall be a. party ; to controversies between 
two or more States — between a State and the citizens of another 
State — between citizens of different States — between citizens of the 
same State claiming lands under grants of different States — and 
between a State, or the citizens thereof, and foreign States, citizens 
or subjects. 

2. In all cases /effecting ambassadors, other public ministers and 
consuls, and those in which a State shall be a party, the Supreme 
Court shaU have original jurisdiction. In aU the other cases before 
mentioned, the Supreme Court shall have appellate jurisdiction, both 
as to the law and fact, with such exceptions, and under such regula- 
tions as the Congress shall make. 

3. The trial of all crimes, except in cases of impeachment, shall be 
by jury; and such trial shall be held in the State where the said 
crimes shall have been committed ; but when not committed within 
any State, the trial shall be at such place or places as the Congress 
may by law have directed. 

Section m. — Treason. 

1. Treason against the United States sliall consist only in levying 
war against them, or in adhering to their enemies, giving them aid 
and comfort. No person shall be convicted of treason unless on the 
testimony of two witnesses to the same overt act, or on confession in 
open court. 

2. The Congress shall have power to declare the punishment of 
treason, but no attainder of treason shall work corruption of blood, 
€VL' forfeiture, except during the life of the person attained. 

ARTICLE IV.-State Rights. 

Section L — BestUution and PrivUeges. 

1. Full faith and credit shall be given in each State to the publio 

acts, records, and judicial proceedings of every other State. And 

the Congress may by general laws prescribe the manner in which such 

acts, records and proceedings shall be proved, and the effect thereof. 

Section U.—PrivUege of (Mizens. 

1. The citizens of each State shall be entitled to all privileges and 
immunities of citizens in the several States. 

2. A person charged in any State with treason, felony, or other 
crime, who shall flee from justice, and be found in another State. shaB 
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on demand of the Executive authoritv of the State from -whicu. he 

fled, be delivered up, to be removed to the State having jurisdiction 

of the crime. 

3. No person held to service or labor in one State under the laves 

thereof, escaping into another, shall, in consequence of any lavr or 

(regulation therein, be discharged from such service or Jabor, but 

shall be delivered up on claim of the party to whom srach service or 

labor may be due. 

Sectictn .TTT. — New States. 

1. New States may be admitted by the Congress into this Union ; 
but no new State shall be formed or erected within the jurisdiction 
of any other State ; nor any State be formed by the junction of two 
or more States, or parts of States, without the consent of the Legisla- 
tures of the States concerned, as well as of the Congress. 

2. The Congress shall have power to dispose of and make all need-' 
ful rules and regulations respecting the territory or other property 
belonging to the United States, and nothing in this Constitutiori 
shall be so construed as to prejudice any claims of the Vnited States, 
or «f any particular State. 

Section IV. — State Governments — MepuUican. 
1. The United States shall guarantee to every State in this Union 
a republican form of Government, and shall protect each of them 
against invasion ; and on application of the Legislature, cr of the 
Executive (when the Legislature cannot be convened), against dome* ■ 
tic violence. 

ARTICLE v.— Amendments. 

1. The Congress, whenever two-thirds of both Houses sliall deem 
it necessary, shall propose amendments to this Constitution, or, on 
the application of the Legislatures of two-thirds of the several States, 
shall call a convention for proposing amendments, which, in either 
case, shall be valid to all intents and purposes, as part of this Consti- 
tution when ratified by the Legislatures of three-fourthf of the sev- 
eral States, or by conventions in three-fourths thereof, a 'the one ot 
the other mode of ratification may be proposed by tb- Congress j 
provided that no amendment which may be made prior to the year 
1808 shall in any manner affect the first and fourth clfir-ses in the 
ninth section of the first article ; and that no State, wifcl..-.;ut its con- 
sent, shall be deprived of its equal suffrage in the Senat«. 

ARTICLE VI.-Debts. 

1. AU debts contracted, and engagements entered into, before the 
adoption of this Constitution, shall be as valid against the United 
States under this Constitution, as under the confederation. 

2. This Constitution, and the laws of the United States which shall 
be snade in pursuance thereof ; and all treaties made, oj; which ehall 
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be made, under the authority of the United States, shall be the 
supreme law of the land ; and the judges in every State shall be 
bound thereby, anything in the Constitution or laws of any State to 
the contrary notwithstanding. 

3. The Senators and Eepresentatives before mentioned, and the 
members of the several State Legislatures, and all executive and ju- 
dicial officers, both of the United States and of the several States, 
shall be bound, by oath or affirmation, to support this Constitution ; 
but no religious test shall ever be required as a qualification to any 
office or public trust under the United States. 

ARTICLE Vn.— Ratification. 
1. The ratification of the conventions of nine States shall be suffi- 
cient for the establishment of this Constitution between the states 
so ratifying the same. 

Done in Convention, by the unanimous consent of the States 
present, the seventeenth day of September, in the year of our 
Lord, one thousand seven hundred and eighty-seven, and of 
the Independence of the United States of America, the 
Twelfth. 
In witness whereof, we have hereunto subscribed our names. 

GEOEGE WASHINGTON, 
Attest : President, and Deputy from Virginia, 

Wm. Jackson, Secretary. 

AMENDMENTS. 
Articles in addition to, and amendment of the tJonstitution of the 
United States of America, proposed by Congress, and ratified by 
the Legislatures of the several States, pursuant to the Fifth ar- 
ticle of the original Constitution. 
Akticle X. 
Congress shall make no law respecting au establishment of religion, 
or prohibiting the free exercise thereof 5 or abridging the freedom of 
speech, or of the press ; or the right oS. the people peaceably to as- 
semble, and to petition thS Government for a redress of grievances. 

h.'B.TlCtM IL 

A well regulated militia being necessary to the security of a free 
State, the right of the people to keep and bear arms shall not be in- 
fringed. 

Abticle m. 

No soldier shall, in time of peace, be quartered in any house without 
the consent of the owner, nor in time 0:1 war but in a manner to be 
prescribed by law. 

Article It 

The right of the people to be secure in their persons, houses, paper* 
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apd effects, against unreasonable searches and seizures, sball not be 
violated ; and no warrants shall issue, but upon probable cause, sup- 
ported by oath or affirmation, and particularly describing the place 
to be searched, and the persons or things to be seized. 

Abticle VJ 
No person shall be held to answer for a capital or otherwise infa/* 
mous crime, unless on a presentment or indictment of a grand jury, 
except in cases arising in the land or naval forces, or in the militia 
when in actual service, in time -of war or public danger ; nol: shall 
any person be subject, for the same offense, to be twice put in jeopardy 
of life or limb ; nor shall be compelled in any criminal case to be a 
witness against- himself ; nor be deprived of life, liberty or propel%, 
without due process of law ; nor shall private property be taken fra* 
public use without just compensation. 

AbtiolSi VL 
In all criminal prosecutions, the accused shall enjoy the right to a 
speedy and public trial by an impartial jury of the State and district 
wherein the crime shall have been committed, which district shall have 
been previously ascertained by law ; and to be informed of the na- 
ture and cause of the accusation ; to be confronted with the witnesses 
against him ; to have compulsory process for obtaining vdtnesses in 
his favor ; and to have the assistance of counsel for his defense. 

Aeticle VU. 
In suits at common law, where the value in controversy shall exceed 
twenty dollars, the right of trial by jury shall be preserved ; and no 
fact tried by a jury shall be otherwise re-examined in any court of 
the United States, than according to the rules of the conuuon law. 

Akticm vnt. 
Excessive bail shall not be required, nor excessive fines imposied, 
Qor cruel and unusual punishments inflicted. 

AjlTICIiE XXa 

The enumeration in the Constitution of certain rights shall not be 
tcnstrued to deny or disparage others retained by the people. 

The powers not delegated to the United States by the Corstitution, 

OLir prohibited by it to the States, are reserved to rne States respect- 

ivply, or to the people. 

Abticle XL 

The judicial power of the United States shall not be construed to 
exteiid io any suit in law or equity commenced or prosecuted against 
one of the United States, by citizens of another State, or by citizens 
ox cubjects of any foreign State. 
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Abticle "yiT. 
The Electors shall meet in their respective States, and vote by bal- 
lot for President and Vice-President, one of whom, at least, shall not 
be an inhabitant of the same State with themselves ; they shall name 
in their ballots the person voted for as President, and in distinct bal- 
ilots the person voted for as Vice-President, and they e^hall make dis' 
tinct lists of all persons voted for as President, and of aU persons 
voted for as Vice-President, and of the number of votes for each, 
which lists they shall sign and certify, and transmit, sealed, to the 
seat of the Government of the United States, directed to the Presi- 
dent of the Senate ; the President of the Senate shall, in presence 
of the Senate and House of Representatives, open all the certificates, 
and the votes shall then be counted. The person having the greatest 
number of votes for President shall be the President, if such number 
be a majority of the whole number of Electors appointed; and if no 
person have such majority, then from the persons having the highest 
numbers, not exceeding three, on the list of those voted for as Presi- 
dent, the House of Eepresentatives shall choose immediately, by bal- 
lot, the President. But in choosing the President, the votes shall be 
taken by States, the representation from each State having one vote; 
a quorum for this purpose shall consist of a member or members from 
two-thirds of the States, and a majority of all the States shall be 
necessary to a choice. And if the House of Eepresentatives shall 
not choose a President whenever the right of choice shall devolve 
upon them, before the fourth day of March next following, then the 
Vice-President shall act as President, as in case of the death or other 
constitutional disability of the President. 

The person having the greatest number of votes as Vice-President 
shall be the Vice-President, if such number be a majority of the 
whole number of Electors appointed, and if no person have a major- 
ity, then from the two highest numbers on the list the Senate shall 
choose the Vice-President ; a quorum for the purpose shall consist of 
two-thirds of the whole number of Senators, and a majority of the 
whole number shall be necessary to a choice. 

But no person constitutionally ineligible to the office of President 
ehall be eligible to that of Vice-President of the United States. 

[An article intended as a thirteenth amendment to the Constitu- 
tion was proposed at the Second Session of the Eleventh Congress, 
bat was not ratified by a sufficient number of States to become valid 
as a part of the Constitution. It is erroneously given in an edition oi 
the Laws of the United States.published by Bioren and Duane in 1815.] 

[Note.— The eleventh article of the amendments to the Constitu- 
tion was proposed at the Second Session of the Third Congress* the 
twelfth article, at the First Session of the Eighth Congress ; and the 
thirteenth article at the Second Session of the Eleventh CongresE-i 
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Aetic!le Xin. 

Neither slavery nor involttntary servitude, except as a punishment 
for crime, whereof the party shall have been duly convicted, shall ex- 
ist within the United States, or any place subject to- their juris- 
diction. 

Abticle XIV. 

Section 1. All persons born or naturalized in the United States, 
and subject to the jurisdiction thereof, are citizens of the United 
States, and of the State wherein they reside. No State shall make 
or enforce any law which shall abridge the privileges or immunities 
of citizens of the United States ; nor shall any State deprive any per- 
son of Ufe, hberty, or property, without due process of law, nor deny 
to any person within its jurisdiction the equal protection of the 
laws. 

Sec. 2. Eepresentatives shall be apportioned among the several 
States according to their respective numbers, counting the whole 
number of persons in each State, excluding Indians not taxed. But 
when the right to vote at any election for the choice of electors for 
President and Vice-President of the United States, representatives 
in Congress, the executive and judicial officers of a State, or the 
members of the Legislature thereof, is denied to any of the male in- 
habitants of such State, being twenty-one years of age, and citizens 
' of the United States, or in any way abridged, except for participation 
in rebellion or other crime, the basis of representation therein shall 
be reduced in the proportion which the number of such male citizens 
shall bear to the whole number of male citizens twenty-one years of 
age in such State. 

Sec. 3. No person shall be a Senator or Eepresentative in Con- 
gress, or elector of President and Vice-President, or hold any office, 
civil or military, under the United States, or under any State, who, 
.having previously taken an oath, as a member of Congress, or as an 
i officer of the United States, or as a member of any State Legislature, 
or as an executive or judicial officer of any State, to support the Corfc» 
stitution of the United States, shall have engaged in insurrection oi> 
rebellion against the same, or given aid or comfort to the enemies 
thereof. But Congress may, by a vote of two-thirds of each House, 
remove such disabUity. 

Sec 4 The validity of the public debt of the United States, au- 
thorized by law, including debts incurred for payment of pensions and 
bounties for services in suppressing insurrection or rebeUion, shall 
not be questioned. But neither the United States nor any State shall 
assume or pay any debt or obligation incurred in aid of insurrection 
or rebeUion against the United States, or any claim for the loss or 
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•mancipation of any slave ; but all such debts, obligations and 
claims shall be held illegal and void. 

Sec. 5. The Congress shall have power to enforce, by appropriate 
legislation, the provisions of this article. 

Aeticle XV. 
Section 1. The right of citizens of the United States to vote shall 
not be denied or abridged by the Uriited States, or by any State, on 
account of race or color, or previous condition of servitude. 

Sec. 2. The Congress shall have power to enforce this article by 
appropriate legislation. 
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AGEICULTUEAL STATISTICS, 1870-1880. 



I— CROPS. 

Indian Cokn — In this crop Illinois ranks first; Iowa, second; Missouri, third; 
IndiAoa, fourth; Ohio, fifth, and Kansas, sizth. 



Tears. 


Bnshele. 


Acres. 


Value. 


Yield 


Price. 


Talue 
per Acre. 


1870 


1,094,255,000 

991,898,000 

1,092,719,000 

932,274,000 

850,148,500 

1,321,069,000 

1,283,827,500 

1,342,558,000 

1,388,218,750 

1,647,901,790 

1,587,586,900 


38,646,977 
34,091,137 
35,526,836 
39,197,148 
41,036,918 
44,841,371 
39,033,364 
50,369,113 
51,685,000 
63,085,460 
62,695,231 


$601,839,030 
478,275,900 
435,149,290 
447,183,020 
550,843,080 
655,445,930 
475,491,210 
480,643,400 
441,153,406 
680,486,217 
617,485,100 


28.3 
29.1 
30.7 
23 8 
20.7 
29.4 
26.1 
26.6 
26 9 
29 2 
29 2 


$0 54 9 
48 2 
39.8 
48.0 
64.7 
42 
37 
35.8 
31 8 
87 5 
40 1 


$15 57 
14 02 


1871 


1872 

1873 


13 24 
11 41 


1874 


13 40 


1875 


12 38 


1876 


9 69 


1877 


9 54 


18T8 


9 04 


18T9 


10 94 


1880 


11 71 


Totals 


13,862,466,440 


481,108,646 


$5,668,193,582 


27 8 


48 6 
48 6 


11 81 








1,216,887,768 


48,787,140 


614,885,780 


2T 8 


11 81 







Wheat — Illinois and Indiana lead on the wheat crop ; Ohio and California come 
next, and Iowa and Minnesota foUow closely. 



Years. 


Bushels. 


Acres. 


■Value. 


Yield 


Price. 


Valu» 
per Acre. 


1970 


235,884,700 
230,722,400 
249,997,100 
281,254,700 
308,102,700 
892,136,000 
289,356,500 
365,094,800 
420,122,400 
448,766,118 
480,849,700 


18,992,591 
19,943,893 
20,858,359 
22,171,076 
24,967,027 
26,381,518 
87.627,021 
26,277,546 
82,108,500 
82,646,899 
36,037,950 


$245,865,045 
290,411,820 
310,180,375 
323,594,805 
291,107,895 
294,580,990 
800,259,300 
894,695,799 
826,346,424 
497,008,803 
460,597,000 


12 4 
11 5 

11 9 

12 7 
12.3 
11 
10 4 

13 9 
13 1 
13 7 
18 8 


$1 04.2 
1 25 8 
1 24.0 
1 15 
94 4 
1 00 
1 03 7 
1 08 a 


$12 94 




14 50 


1872 


11 87 


1873 


14 50 




11 66 


1875 


11 16 


1876 


10 8S 


1877 


15 08 


1878 


77 7 10 18 


1879 


1 10 8 
76 8 


16 18 


1S80 


12 74 


Totals 


3,602,277,118 
827,479,788 


287,911,440 


8,846,641,456 


12 4 


96 3 


13 96 




26,178,767 


804,149,869 


12 4 


96 3 


13 96 







Oats — Illinois takes the lead on this crop ; New York follows, and then Iowa 
Wisconsin and Pennsylvania. 



Years. 


Bushels. 


Acres. 


Yalue. 


Yield 


Price. 


Value 
per Acr&. 


1870 


247,277,400 
255,743,000 
871,747.000 
870,340,000 
240,369,000 
354,317,600 
320,884,000 
406,394.000 
413,678,660 
864,268,180 
858,663,684 


8,792,395 
8,365,809 
9,000,769 
9,751,700 
10,897,412 
11,915,075 
13,358,908 
12,826,148 
18,176,500 
12,688,490 
12,766,782 


$107,136,710 
102,570.030 
91,315,710 
101,175,750 
125,047,530 
129,499,930 
112,865,900 
118,661,550 
101,945,680 
120,865.000 
128,107,000 


26 1 

30 5 
30.1 
27.7 

22 
89.7 
84 

31 6. 
31 4 
28 7 

27 8 

23 3 


$0 43.3 
40.1 
33 6 
37.4 
52 
36 5 
35 1 
29 2 
24 6 
88 2 
86 3 
86 5 
86 6 


$12 18 
12 3« 
10 14 


1871 

1872 


1873 


10 37 


1874 


11 47 






1876 


8 44 


1877 


9 2S 


1878 


11 07 


1879 




1880 


10 09 


Totals 


8.498,457,824 


128,525,138 


1,289,180,440 


10 62 




318,041,680 


11,229,568 


112,652,818 


28 3 


10 52 







ASlilOTJIiTUltAL. 



4. Baelet — California, New Torlc, 'Wigcoiisiii and Iowa are tTie States which raise 
the largest part of the Barley crop. 



Tears. 


Bushels, 


Acres. 


Value. 


Yield 


Price. 


Value 
per Acre. 


1870 


26.295,400 
26,718,600 
26,846,400 
32,044,491 
32,552,500 
36,908,600 
38,710,500 
34,441,400 
42,248,630 
40,288,100 
87,100,785 


1,108,924 
1,177,666 
1,397,082 
1.387,106 
1,!)80,626 
1,789.902 
1,766,511 
1,614,654 
1,790,400 
1,680,700 
1,046,244, 


$22,244,684 
, 21,541,777 
19,837,773 
29,333,529 
29,983,769 
29,952,082 
25,735,110 
32,028,644 
24,483,315 
28,714,444 
26.304,421 


23.7 
22.6 

19 2 
.23.1 

20 6 
20.6 
21.9 
81.3 
23 7 

21 6 

22 8 


?0 84.5 
80.6 
73.8 
91.5 
92 1 
. 81.1 

66 4 

63 9 

64 3 

67 9 
70 9 


$30 05 




18 29 




14 19 


1873 


21 15 




18 96 


1875 


16 73 


1876 


14 56 




13 64 


1878 


14 62 


1879 


16 30 


1880 


16 17 


Total 


874,147,256 


16,888,816 


$276,159,448 


22 1 


$76 1 


$16 79 




34,013,8S7 


1,530,801 


$25,106,404, 


22 1 


$76 1 


$16 79 







5. Rye — Illinois, Pennsylvania, ■Wisconsin, Ifew Tork and Kansas are in their order 
the principal States engaged in raising this crop. 



Tears. 


Bushels. 


Acres. 


Value. 


Yield 


. Price. 


Value 
per Acre. 


1870 


15,473,600 
15,365,600 
14,888,600 
15,142,000 
14.990,900 
17,722,100 
20,374,800 
21,170:100 
25,800,000 
23,689,460 
28,618,276 


1,176,137 
1,069,531 
1,048,654 
1,150,355 
1,116,716 
1,35U,788 
1,468,374 
1,412,902 
1,621,000 
1,626,480 
1,640,874 


$12,612,605 
12,145,646 
11,363,693 
11,548.126 
12,870,411 
13,631,900 
13,635,826 
12,542 895 
16,847,400 
15,607,431 
18,049,992 


13 1 

14 3 
14.1 
13 1 

13 4 
13.0 
13.8 

14 9 

15 9 
14 5 
14.8 


$0 81.5 
79.0 
76.3 
76.2 
85.8 
76.9 
66 9 
69.2 
55 
66 6 
79 8 


$10 72 




11 35 


1872 . . 


10 83 




10 04 


1874 


n 52 




1» 02 


1876 


928 


1877 . 


8 87 




10 39 


1879 


954 


1880 


11 74 


Total 


208.086,836 


14,680,281 


$160,805,828 


14- 1 


' $72 9 


$10 89 




18,916,849 


1,825,480 


$18,709,575 


14 1 


$72 9 


$10 89 







6. Buckwheat — This is not a large crop, nor is it rapidly extending ; about five- 
Bixths of the whole is grown in New York, Pennsylvania, Michigan, Wiecon- 
sin, Maine and New Jersey. 



Tears. 


Bushels. 


Acres. 


Value. 


Yield 


Price. 


Value 
per Acre, 


.» 


9,841,500 
8,328,700 
8,133,500 
7,8.37,700 
8,016,600 
10,082,100 
9,668,800 
10.177,000 
12,247,000 
18,140,000 
13,695,900 


536,992 
413,915 
448,497 
454,152 
452,690 
575,630 
666,441 
649,923 
673,000 
689,900 
614,804 


$7,725,044 
6,900,268 
6,747,618 
6,382,043 
6,477,885 
7,166,267 
7,021,498 
6,998,610 
7,225.230 
7,886,191 
8,008,799 

$78,609,6,58 


18.3 
20.1 
18.1 
17.2 
17.7 
17.5 

14 5 

15 6 
18 2 
20 5 
22 3 


$0 78.4 
82 8 
82 9 
81.4 
80.8 
71.0 
72 6 
68 7 
69.-0 
■69 8 
68-5 
■ $72 4 


$14 M 


1871 


16 67 


1872 


15 04 




14 es 


1874 


14 31 


1875. ' 


12 43 


1676 


10 53 




10 76 


18 8 


10 74 


1879 

1880 


12 28 
18 OB 


Total 


111,168,800 
10,106,264 


6,125,244 


18 2 


$13 n 




666,840 


$7,136,882 


18 2 


$72-4 


. $18 11 





'?. Potatoes — New Tork takes the load in the Potato crop, and Pennsylvania, Wis- 
consin, Illinois, Michigan and Ohio follow, hut the crop is a large one in most 
of the northern States. 
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Tears. 



1870 . 
1871 . 
1872. 
1873. 

1674 . 
1875 . 
1876. 
1877 . 
1878. 
1879. 
1880. 



Bnahels. 



Total 

Average . 



114,775,000 
120,461,700 
113,516,000 
106,089,000 
105,981,000 
166.877,000 
124,827,000 
170,092,000 
124,127,000 
181,626,000 
168,385,900 



1,49 6,657, 600 
136,059,772 



1,325,119 
1,220,912 
1,331,331 
1.295,139 
1,310.041 
1,510,041 
1,741,983 
1,792,287 
1,776,800 
1,836,820 
1,840.929 



Value. 



Yield 



?82,668, 
71,836,1 
66,091, 
74,774, 
71,823, 
65,019, 
83,861, 
76,249, 
73,059, 
79,153, 
80,636, 



,671 

12(' 

891 

33( 

421 

,390 

■SOni 

,000 

,000 

,000 



16,980,202 



1,548,653 



t873,172,916 
$79,379,855 



86.6 
98 6 
85 2 
81.9 
1-0.9 
110.5 
71.6 
94 9 
69 9 
98 9 
91 1 



88 2 



Price. 



$0 72 
59 6 
59 9 
70 6 
67.7 
39 
65 5 
44 8 
58 
48 5 
47 8 
^$57 8 



Value 
per Acre. 



$57 3 



tfi2 

51 

!)7 
54 
43 
46 
42 
41 
48 
43 
|.5S 



8. Hat— New York leads in this great crop, and Iowa, Pennsylvania, Kinois and 
Michigan follow. "We give only the statistics from 1876, the early years ol 
this decade being vinreliahle. 



Tears. 


Tons. 


Acres. 


Value. 


Tieia 


Price. 


Value 
per Acre. 


1S76 


30,876,300 
31,629,300 
89,608,296 
85,493,000 
38,862,000 


24,769,605 
25,367,708 
26,981,800 
27.484,991 
28,200,000 


$300,901,000 
271,934,950 
28',643,7.'J2 
330,8(14,404 
477,875,920 


Tons. 
1 24 
1 32 
1 47 
1 29 
1 86 


$0 9.74 

8 60 
7 21 

9 82 
12 46 


$12 15 

10 73 


1878 


10 60 


1879 


12 02 


1880 


16 96 


Total 


175,958,896 


132,753,699 


$1,667,060,116 


1 34 


$9 46 


$12 49 


Average. 


86,191,779 


26,550,719 


$388,412,023 


1 34 


$9 46 


$12 4!l 



Cotton — This product being only reported at the ports whence it is shipped, it 
is difficult to ascertain the exact product of each State. We give, therefore, 
only the gross amount of the crops and their values, premising that Cotton 
is grown as a marketable crop only in North Carolina, South Carolina, Geor- 
gia, Florida, Alabama, Mississippi, Louisiana, Texas, Arkansas, Tennessee 
and Southern Missouri. A few bales may be grown one or two degrees 
further north, but not enough to produce any effect upon the market. 



Tears. 


Bales 
ProUuced 


Value. 




Ainount 
Export- 
ed. 


Value of 
Exports. 


Ara'tretain- 
ed for Home 
Consump- 
tion. 


Value- 


Sept. 1, 1877-8.... 
Sept. 1, 187H-U ... 
Sept. 1, 1879-80.... 


4,811.26! 
6,073,;)31 
6,261,800 


$242,000,00' 
142,140,987 
242,255,702 


12 26 
8 00 
10 20 


Bales. 
3.574,376 
3:619,724 
4,118,005 


$180,031,484 
16-i,804,2o0 
211,685,905 


1,463,625 
1,415,000 
1,248,295 


$71,000,000 
48,600,00(1 
66,885,4.M 


Average 


5,005,C;K 



























10. Tobacco — All the chewing, and u large proportion of the smoking tobacco 
and snuff used in this country are produced on our own soil, while about 
two thirds of the cigars and cigarettes are made here from native tobacoo, 
the other third being imported either in the manufactured or unmauufac- 
tored state. 
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"^ MmiOXTLTUBAL. 



s 


Tobacco 


Value of 


Amount re- 
turned for 


Amount of 




Am'ntof 
Tobacco 


Talue 
of 


Amount 
Tobacco 


Talue of 


N 


Tear. 


Crop. 


Kev. Tax. 


Tax. 


f^P 


Importd 


Imports 


Exported| Exports. 








Lbs. Manuf. 


OnMan.Tob 








Lbs. 


t 






$ 


Tob.& Snuff 


andDeal'sin 


c 






§ 




5 375 


408,000,000 


65,280,000 


12d.615.190 
No.ofCig'i's 


$23,675,276 
OnCigars&c 


16.0 


6,663,843 


6,812,496 


120174377 


28,547,86a 








& Cig:aret'8. 


and Manuf 8 








Ee-Expts'Eo-Exp't« 








1,967,959,662 


9,494,147 




Lbs. To- 




759,798 


547,!nt 








Lbs. Manuf. 


OnMan.Tob 




bacco, 














Tobacco. 


(fe.Dealer.sin 




&c. 




* 




1876 


399,000,000 


45,217,000 


119,796,727 
No. Cigars 


28,526,833 
OnCgs, Cgts 


12.5 


6,598,410 
No.oftJi- 


6,081,647 


108200734 


25,682,670 








&. Cigaret'fl. 


and Manufs 




gars,&<;. 




Ee-Bxprt 


Ee-Eip't« 








1,906,141,570 


11,268,517 




599,086 




78fi,393 


398,278 








Lb.s. Manuf. 


OnMan.Tob 


















Tobacco. 


&Dealer8in 




Lbs. 




\ 




1877 


490,000,000 


38,487,000 


127,481,149 
No. Cigars 


29,881,907 
OnCigara&c 


8.3 


7,188,718 


5,730,966 


149347670 


32,079,047 








& Cigare'ts. 


&.Manufct's 








Ee-Eiprt Ee-Exp t« 








1.958,391,48ij 


11,224,650 








266,u01 


292,315 








Lbs.Manut, 


OnMan.Tob 


















Tobacco. 


andDealV in 








+ 




1H7H 


392,646,700 


22,137,428 


119,406,588 


28,204,045 


5.6 


8,603,641 


6,439,866 


283986557 


28,484,482 








No. Cigars 


Cigars&c. & 
















&Cigaret'8. 


Manfactur's 








Ee-Exprt'Ee-Exp'ts 








2.082,356,362 


11,8&7,720 








464,4811 313,691 








Lbs. Manuf, 1 On Man. Tob 


















Tobacco. 'andDearsin 












J 87!) 


891,278,850 


22,727,62-1 


131,4:38,469 27,409,867 07 

No. Cigars Cigars, &c., 4 

& Cigaret's. Map' f^ctur's 

2,276,684,081 :2,726,l:'6 68 

Lbs. Manuf., On Man. Tob 


5,8 


7,«12,746 


5,838,876 


322295361 

Ee.Exp'rt 
441,886 


28,216,240 

Ke-Exp'ta 
345,171 








Tobacco, landDeal'sini 










18SU 


342,972,777 


27,998,000 


146,082,885 28,766,218 04 

No. Cigars , Cigars, &c.,& 

& Cigaret's. 'Man'factur's 

2,820,159,820 15,108,922 04 


8.2 


10412739 


T,402,300 


215928068 

Ke-Exp'rt 
924,169 


18,442,578 

Re-Exp'tn 
501,622 



* Besides Cigars and other manufactures of Tobacco, to the value of $2,864,975. t Eeside« 
336,000 Cigars. J Besides 2,082,000 Cigars and other manufactures of Tobacco, 1o the value of 
$3,673,492. § Besides a« large number of Cigars and other forms of manufactured Tobacco, yal- 
ued at $3,298,743. 

11. RlCK.^This crop has passed through great fluctuations within the past thirty years, both in the 
quantity produced and the districts in which it is grown. Formerly the crop was very large and 
was almost wholly produced on the Atlantic coast, in the States of South Carolina and Georgia, 
and in a small district of lower North Carolina, and ranged from 200 to 215 millions of pounds 
Now, th" total product in the best years, does not exceed 86,000,000 pounds, of which about onel 
half is grown in Louisiana. 



1869 
1870 
1871 
1872 
1873 
1874 
1875 
.1876 
1877 
1878 
1879 

12~ 



Amount 
of Crops. 



Pounds. 
73,635,000 
50,244,000 
39,650,000 
42,636,3eO 
49,548,600 
55,123,290 
83,635,001 
86,000,000 
60,505,950 



"Value 
of Crop. 



5,154,150 
3,517,080 
3,361,750 
3,517,493 
3,765,694 
3.858,630 
5,770.815 
.5,160,000 
3,932,886 



^ ft 



Ct.^ 
7.00 
7.00 
8 50 
8.85 
7.00, 



Imports. 



Pounds. 

.53,065,191 

43,123,939 

64,655,827 

74,642,631 

83,765,225 
7.00'73,257,716 
6 90159,414,749 
6.00 71,,561, 8,52 
6.50l 60,978,699 
.... 147,480,878, ],ij46,S09i 
, .. |76,824,923|2,180.16a 



Talue. 



1,325,234 
1,007,612 
1,876,780 
3,317,172 
2,304,696 
2,083,248 
1,547,697 
1,693,547 
1,439,767 



Ee- 
Exports, 



I iValuol 1 Total 

Talue Dom'afclDdiii.st Total |Value 

jExports Exptbi jr.xports. Expts 



Pounds, 
8,886,664 
15,212,833 
10,21-J,920 
12,651,959 
20,204,774 
25,840,877 
12,352,330 
16.610,614 
14,483,645 



S jPouni 
28463212,232 
454316 
280463 
378996 
591417 
763497 
342894 
406553 



,133 
445, 
403, 
276, 
558, 
277, 
439, 



337 

991 

369235J 1,306, asa 



9,C56,593|2b8242| li,il,lii 
7,300,31.'^|30730-JJ T40 



i27(;r..-, 

2--!5(l2 
2-'.(l.J 
19740 
2707.-. 
19831 
■AO'.nv 
78112 



l'<Hiid.«. $ 
ll,101.'IH-l430466 
T,;(45,t^4i:6ei971 



1U,Ij.'j8 

13, (!.",."), 794 

211,^79,401 

26. 399, 799 

I2.li-29,6l7 

lT,0-,0 6051437471 

I.'). 790,0271447347 

7,698 .-nTigs 

i4i;,4-)l,-.'42m0 



302965 
407764 
011167 
790572 
3G2725 



111.2,' 



d?=.Hl^,.^ f? ^■T:'^''® cultivation of Cane Sugar in the United States is conducted under suc-h- 
disadvantages that the amount producer! has not, since 1862. much if at all exceeded one eiZh 
hf,t hL ?™*, toP»"f • I'he production of Mkple aod Sorghum Sugar harbe™ increasing 
?f h^,?.r, 'L ''"k ^VT"';"'' ""'•^ ""«' »n'-si''lh of the whole domestic proSm 
It has late y been charged by the (lovernment, that o»ing to frauds in grading LporLrsu™™" 

Siwir , It™? "'Ti °.T"? ''Z""""? '!"" '" *™ ">""»'>' l""^™ less than it shoCid be ^The 
'C^Z^^'A^j:^,':it\l^lT^^l »»- ^-"-"0°. '-P"^"-. -portat'o*n,''a^id?„! 



AOBICTTLmilAL. 
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AGEIOVLTURAL. 



n.— LIVE STOCK 

This department of agrlcnltaral prodnction Increases in a much more rapid ratio than the population, much of the land irett 
of the Miasifsippl, as well as the prairie lands east of the river, being ndinirnbly adapted to j^aznct and tliG breeding of neAt. 
cattle and swine for slaughter, and sheep, both for their fleece and for slaughter, being condacted on » large scale. HorEes and 
mules are also reared in great numbers for domestic use and for exportation. For many years past we have exported large qunn- 
tiLies of silted and smoked meats to Europe, mess beef, mesa pork, hams, shoulders, jerked beef, bocan, &.c,, as well as lard, and 
In nr^oderate quantities, tnllow, butter, cheese and condensed milk; but for the last three or four years, a large export trade has 
sprung up ill live stock for slaughter, neat cattle and sheep, and in fresh beef and fresh mutton, as well as much greater qusntitiei 
of butter, cli(?i>Be,ii[id liquid condensed milk. This has speedily developed into an enormous trafEc. Oj sters and fresh fruiti 
are also exported in couaiderable quantities. In the following tahles we have given the muabers, averoge price and estimated 
value of the live stock of the coimtryin 1879 and 1880, and also the exports of animals aiul animal producis for the last three 
years. "W'j deem these (statistics of great importance to the farmer, ngrlcu Itural settler, and to thfl shipper, as Indicating the 
directions in which agricultural labor may be most profitably employed. 







1. — Farm Animals at the end 


of each year. 






AKIMiLS. 


JiHCAET, 1879. 


Jakuirt, 1880. 


Januart, 1881. 




Number. 


Av. 
Price 

6?;5 

64 01 
22 91 
IB 10 
2 40 
5 00 


Value. 


Number. 


At. 
Price 


Value. 


Number. 


At. 
Price 


Value. 


Horses 

Mul«s 

Milch Cows.. 
Oxep & other 

Cattle 

Sheep& Goats 

Swine 


10,618,800 
1,6C.7,000 
12,206,600 
21,077,000 
8S,4S'2,n00 
34,331,400 


650,401,500 
106,604,670 
279,653,206 
381,493,700 
92,358,240 
171,057,000 


11,201,800 
1,729,500 
12,027,000 
21,231,000 
40,765,900 
34,084,100 


* 
54 75 

61 26 

23 27 

16 10 

2 21 

4 28 


* 
613,296,611 

105,948,819 

279,899,420 

841,761,154 

90,280,537 

146,781,615 




% 


% 



2. — Animals and animal products exported in each year. 

ending June 30. 



These are for the Fiscal year 



Animals, living : 

i lOgs , number . 

Horn LcatUc do 

l!:)rK do . 

llul.t : do . 

Sheen do 

All ottn':-. jipd fowls do . 

Animal ni:.it_r ; 

Bone-Iji;,L^ij, jvory black, &c ponnda. 

Bones tirai htme-dust cwt. 

Candles pounds. 

Furs and fiir-Rkins 

Gluo 



Hair: 

Unmannf irlnrpd 

ManufLicI".'!' rs li' 

HId'.'B aud sklne, oLhsr than furs 

Leather : 

Sorts not speci3ed pounds. 

MorocLO, and other fine 

Boots and shoes paii-s. 

Saddlerv and It.i'-neBS 

Other manulactures 

Oil: 

Lard gallons. 

Otiieranmial do 

Provisions ; 

Bacon i ud hams pounds. 

Beet: I r.fh do : 

Baited do . 

Butter do 

Cheese do 

I ondensed milk 

Eegs dozen . 

Lai'd pounds. 

Mutton, fresh do 

Pork do 

Preserved meats 

Soap : 

Periumed nnd toilet 

All other pounds. 

Tall,w do . 

Wax do . 

Wool : 

Kaw and fleeco pounds. 

Carpets , .yards. 

Other manufactures ■. 



1879. 



8700,262 

8,S79,2oo 

770,742 

530.989 

1,072,938 

23,023 



279.170 

18,629 

1,171.523 



953,188 
402,5^7 
132,699 
433,743 

1.037.923 
134.832 

5I,0744;!3 

4,883,oilo 

2.336.378 

5,421,205 

12,579.968 

119,883 

I4,2i8 

22,856,673 

123,013 

4,807,568 

7.31M08 

30.827 

021,311 

6.934.910 

45.823 

17.644 

8.118 

338.615 



Quantity. Value. 



83,433 
182,746 



S.178 
219,137 



1,249,968 

32,680 

1.944.465 



150,718 



21,834,492 
379,210 



1.504.923 
29.552 

759,761,420 
84,728,032 
45,239,221 
39.234.251 

127.553.8g7 



85,885 

374.978,536 

2,-^35,831 

135.679.580 



14.570,300 

110,749.446 

193.217 

191.551 
8.541 



Total v alue of anim als and animal matter. $146,641,233 



1421.079 
13.344.195 
675.139 
532,362 
892.647 
i6,6S8 

66,o6g 
46431 
237.549 
5,403,956 
22,650 

232,726 
24.552 
649.074 

5,086,018 
658,242 
441,009 
133.810 
440.947 

814,656 
23,069 

50,987,012 

7,442.462 

2,881 ,37t 

6,690,079 

12,171,720 

121,013 

14,148 

27,920,304 

176,218 

5,930,227 

7.877.073 

38,567 

690,331 

7.4" 



71.987 

8,530 

208,346 



Totals for 3 years. 



Quantity. Value, 



187,846 
399,506 
11,079 
13,191 
618,812 



5,014,879 

122,502 

5.327.644 



795.378 



78,943.254 



1.059.717 



5.119.779 
195,207 

2,084,825.347 
192,800,635 
121,021,163 
99.319.384 
392,992,107 



271,890 

1,044,305,142 

3.906,610 

291,970,511 



37,778,731 

296 219,117 

688,575 

600,189 

27,j'JO 



$1,388,591 
25,620,2^ 8 
2,244,609 
1,564,864 
2,309,084 
87.152 

195,156 
196,220 
6Si,63fi 
12,850,214 
97,6-0 

873,244 

73.464 

3.107.437 

17,121,952 
2.515.398 
1.312,162 

1,266,264 

2,847,010 
I75>348 

153,813.5"? 

17.335,390 

8,188,983 

16,043,406 

38,855,217 

369,180 

43,286 

80,791,231 

318,503 

15,651,452 

20,291,106 

105,666 

1,015,509 

21,120,268 

189,777 

182,080 
27,t>78 
485.655 



160,931,147 I I ,(53,1 56,886 
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Kentucky 

Illinois 

Michigan 

Minnesota 

Nebraska 

Missouri 

Kansas 

Colorado 

Calirornia 

Arizona 

Dakota 

Montana 

District of Columbia. 


1 

IS 

3 
P 


Maine 

-New Hampshire 

Vermont 

Massachusetta 

Bhode Island 

New York 

New Jersey 

Pennsylvania 

Delaware 

Maryland 

Virginia 

West Virginia 

Georgia — 

Iiouisiana 

nhin __ 






ggggggggggggggggggggggggggggg; ggggi Wheat. 




sgagagssssaaassggagggssg 


aaasaaaa; iKye- 




ISgSSKSSSiSggKggiSSSSfg: SSSSSegg 


ggKSSSSSSgglOats. 




: a££SaS£S£S£SSSS*S&SSi;ffi£5 


SifeSSSSS; £ I Barley. 




; eSfe; SSSSSBSfeSSSaSg: 5SSS5 


ajgoooa: ooS 


gS 1 Buckwheat. 




asagsssasggasssasggassagssasgsss; 


a a 1 Indian Corn. 




: : : 3; 


: as: 83 


3333SS 


3: a: ::::::: : 


: I Corn on the Cob. 




S; g: i 


• ss] §; i 


: gSSS 




S; S- |: ; ; SgS; gg| 


Corn Meal and Kye 
Meal. 




: : : g: 


: : gggg: 


; : gg: 




g: ; ; 




; 1 Bran. 






: : K: g; : 


: ; S: : E: 


: : S: 




: 1 Malt. 




gggg. g: gggggggggggs 


ggg; 


:-8ggggggg| i-otatoes, Irish. 
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: : g: Sfe: 


: aaa: g: 


a: aa 


: g: ; : :.: 


: 1 Potatoes, Sweet. 




: : g: : 




8: : : : : ; 




: ; : g; : g 


g 1 Carrots. 




: gSS; 


• M~l-v|-4-J- 


gESlSSS 


Si; Ss; 


: S3: gggg 


g 1 Onions. 




ggg: 
: ggg: 


; : a 


a: : 


ssss. : ; 


a; a; 


: : ; g: : g 


g 1 Turnips, English. 






g: : : : : 




: : ; g: . g 


g 1 Beets. 




: ssas 


: ggggg 


oi oi CI oi 0-. oi 


ggg: 


: : SSS: : SSSI Beans. 




: S: g: 


: : : : g: 


: g: g; g 


g; g; 


: : ggg: : ggg | Peas. 




; s: ::&::; ffi! s 


"S: : ; : 




: g: 


; ; i s 


; *. 1 Apples, Peaches, 
: <*' I Pears and Quinces. 




: S: ; : S: : SKEEggSSf SgSS 


EJSS: 


: g: 




; 1 Dried Apples. 




: S: : : 8: : SSSSSggSSSiS 


SSStS- 


: . S: 




: ; 1 Dried Peaches. 






- ■ >*>criC»0) 


; SSSS: 








: 1 Castor Beans. 
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: : aaaa 


aaas: a 


aaa. 


. aa 




; 1 Flax-seed. 




; ; J^- - 


. stesfi 


; setfet 


£: t: 






; 1 Hemp Seed. • 
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: g: g: g 


: : g: 






: 1 Millet Seed. 




: sas; 


: ssaas 


&&&&£;& 


CJiO-W- 


; ; 2r 


: : ft 


: 1 Timothy Seed. 




; : 1^; : 


: KISEti^K 


: iA,f.,t.>(^' 


li^' *^' 






: 1 Blue-Grass Seed. 






■ : g: SS 


: g: g: g 


■ : &: 






: 1 Hungarian-Grass SM. 




: ggg: g- gggggggggggg 


ggg: 


Sgg 


: : 8 


Clover Seed. 




: : gg: 


; ggggg 


; s|iig; 


i ; s: 


3».: 
S»: 


i 3: 




Salt. 






: 8; 


g: : 


; s; 


3S 


: g 










Coal, Bituminous. 




: : : 8: 


: : : g 


: S8 


: : ga: : 


g: g: 






: 1 Coal, AnthrBcite. 




: : : g: 


: SS 


: S8 


- SgS. 3 


g; 8: 






; Lime. 




: > ! ; : 


: Q3 


■ 00^ 


■ . «» : 


»: Co: 






C Hair. 




Compiled Laws, 1871. 

Kevised Code, 1877. 

Codified Statutes, 1872. 

Acts of Jan. 28, 1806 ; Jan. 29, 1863 : November 6, 1877. 

Webb's Digest, 1868. 
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92 AGRIOULTXmXL. 

ADDITIONAL TO THE FOKBGOIXG TABLE. 

In addition to the articles named in the foregoing table, the following wei^te 
per bushel, of the following articles, are established by law in the States indicated, 
■viz; 

Coke : Pennsylyania, 40 ponnds to the bnshel; Ohio, 40 pounds to the bushel; 
Iowa, 38 pounds to the bushel. 
Hominy; Massachusetts, 50 pounds to the bushel; Ohio, 60 ponnds to the bushel. 
Peas,g;'0und: Geprgiaj 25 pounds to the bushel ; Kentucky, 24 pounds to the 
bushel. 

Paj;snips: Connecticut, 45 pounds to the bushel; Wisconsin, 44 pounds to tha 
bushel ; Montana, 50 pounds to the bushel. 

Euta-bagas; Maine, 60 pounds to the bushel; Connecticut, 60 pounds to thp 
bushel; 'Wisconsin, 6.6 pounds to the bushel. 

Mangel-wurzel: Maine, 60 pounds to the bushel; Connecticut, 60 pounds to the 
bushel; Washington Territory, SO pounds to the bushel. 

Vegetables not specified : Ehode Island, 50 pounds to the bushel; Washington 
Territory, 50 pounds to the bushel. 

Onion top sets ; Virginia, 28 pounds to the bughel; Nebraska, 25 pounds to the 
tiqshel. 
Dried fruit — Plums : Michigan, 28 pounds to the bushel. 

Peaches, peeled: Virginia, 40 pounds to the bushel; Georgia, Sg 
pounds to the bushel. 
Currants, gooseberries, and grapes : Iowa, 40 pounds to the bushel. 
Other berries: Ehode Island, 32 pounds to the bushel; Michigan, 40 pounds to 
the bushel; Iowa, 32 pounds to the bushel. 
Chestnuts: Virginia, 57 pounds to the bushel. 
Peanuts; Virginia, 22 pov^nds to the bushel. 

Seeds — Broom-corn: Iowa, 30 pounds to the bushel; Dakota, 30 pounds to the 
bushel. 
Cotton : Georgia, 30, pounds to the bushel; Missouri, 33 pounds to the 

bushel. 
Osage Orange: Virginia, 34 pounds to the bushel ; Michigan, 33 pounds 
to the bushel ; lowfl, 32 pounds to the bushel ; Nebraska, 32 p'ounds 
to the bushel. 
Eape: "Wisconsin, 50 pounds to the bushel. 
Sorghum: Iowa, 30 pounds to the bushel; Nebraska, 30 pounds to tho 

bushel, 
Orchard grass: Virginia, 14 pounds to the bushel; Michigan, 14 povndi; 

to the bushel. 
Bedtop : Virginia, 12 pounds to tlie bushel; Michigan, 14 ponnds to the 
bushel. 
Saad: Ijowa, 130,poaads tp the bushel. 
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PAEM LABOR AND WAGES. 

The following table of wages, paid for labor in the farming districts ol 
the United States, was compiled from returns made in the month of 
April, 1880, and is placed in the report of this year. Apparently, it 
should be in the report of 1880 ; but as the returns are made in the 
spring following the date of the report, and before the funds to print the 
report of that year are available, it is deerned best to place the facts be- 
fore the public at as early a day as possible, and not wait till aftfer the 
close of the year. The same explanation applies to the table of laboi* 
and wag€!S published in the report of 1878, and which was the rate of 
wages for April, 1879. 

AVERAGE WAGES FOR 1S80. 



BIATKS. 



Alaiae 

Kew* Hampshire.. 

Vermont 

Massachusetts ... 
fehode Island .... 

Conaecticut 

New York 

New Jersey 

PennsylTania.,.. 

Oelawar'e 

^^ylapd 



Virginia , 
Nortii 



rtii Carolina 

South Carolina 

Georgia 

f'lorida 

Alabama 

Mississippi 

Louisiana .... 

Texas 

Arlcansas 

Teanessee 

West Virginia 

Kentucl£y 

OUo 

Michigan 

Indiana 

Illinois 

Wisconsin 

Minnesota 

^owa ..; 

Missouri.... 

^ansas _ . . 

Nebraska 

California ..... 

Oregon 

Nevada 

Oolorado 

Utai 

New,.Mexico . . . 
Wasiiingtoti .. . 

Dakota 

l^ontana 



PER MONTH. 



By the Year. 



^ 



%Vi. 78 
18 .31 
12 62 
16 40 



U 00 

13 98 

12 75 

12 60 

10 00 

9 28 

8 25 

8 10 

7 82 

8 21 

10 6S 

8 87 

9 80 
12 20 

12 Oi) 

11 73 
9 13 

11 n 

10 7i 

13 95 
15 C8 

14 15 
14 9 
14 70 
16* 
18 74 
18 00 
18 43 
14 52 
27 n 
23 43 
80 00 
24-71 
23 00 
13 SO 
22 50 
18 10 
80 76 



Transient in 
Harvest. 



$1 50 
1 88 
1 46 
1 60 
1 00 
1 75 
1 

1 77 
1 47 
1 00 
1 40 
1 18 
1 09 
1 14 
1 08 
93 
1 10 
1 10 
1 03 
1 25 
1 82 
1 40 
1 IS 
1 48 

1 68 

2 07 
1 77 
1 78 

1 98 

2 65 
2 01 
1 57 
1 66 

1 94 

2 21 
2 IS 
a 00 
2 06 
1 98 

1 25 

2 00 
2 38 
2 S7 



S= 



II 12 
1 06 
1 10 
1 22 

75 
1 34 
1 20 
1 48 
1 11 

75 
1 06 

93 

84 



73 

86 

84 

74 

95 

1 04 

1 OS 

80 

1 14 

1 80 

1 68 

1 39 

1 87 

1 57 

2 24 
I 57 
1 22 
1 27 
1 56 
1 71 
1 61 
1 67 
1 50 
1 65 

91 
1 50 

1 97 

2 25 



Transient not 
in Harvest. 



^ 



$1 
1 26 
1 00 
1 45 



1 
1 

1 07 
99 
60 
80 
64 
61 
55 



72 

76 

89 

92 

85 

75 

83 

77 

1 04 

1 2.1 

97 

1 10 

1 13 

1 ": 

116 

92 

1 08 

1 

1 95 
1 50 
1 90 
1 69 
1 48 
1 06 

1 SO 
141 

2 17 



$U 75 
94 
69 
90 
50 
71 
74 
76 
68 
83 
63 
45 
45 
48 
46 
62 
61 
64 
65 
67 
66 
62 
69 



73 

82 

8S 

1 08 

86 

60 

76 

86 

1 27 

1 00 

1 32 

1 18 

1 13 

74 

1 12 

99 

1 60 



*186 
1 94 

1 87 

2 10 
160 

2 00 
1 93 
1 96 
171 

1 60 
176 
1?0 

164 
186 

3 08 

2 10 
2 12 
2 47 
2 2r 
218 
1 
179 

1 96 

2 02 
197 
191 
2 03 
2 05 

2 80 

3 02 
195 
210 
2 20 
8 
2 

4 33 
2 88 
2 7T 
2 90 
8 87 
2 42 
4 00 



$1 86 
1 92 

1 77 

2 07 

1 80 

2 08 
1 
2 00 

1 60 

2 00 
1 77 
1 67 
1 60 
1 64 

1 81 

2 24 
1 
2 80 
2 65 
2 80 
2 1!: 
174 
1 74 
1 84 
1 98 
1 91 

1 87 

2 03 

1 95 

2 22 
a 01 
1 
2 06 

2 19 

3 15 
8 00 
6 00 
2 96 
2 80 
8 20 
8 78 
2 63 






^ 



$1 87 
1 -- 
1 75 
1 87 
1 .50 

1 95 

2 06 
2 00 
1 80 
1 60 
1 78 
1 60 
1 68 

1 65 
S! 00 

2 27 
2 31 
2 37 
2 53 
2 25 
2 21 
1 95 
1 72 

1 94 

2 19 
2 13 

1 98 

2 12 
2 14 
2 88 
2 13 
1 
2 17 

1 45 
8 50 
8 60 
6 83 

2 88 

3 OO 
8 10 
8 75 
2 64 
8 81 



£S 



12 09 
3 00 
2 03 
2 65 



2 50 
2 03 
2 08 

1 96 

2 00 
2 12 

1 75 

2 02 
2 20 
2 60 
2 72 
2 79 

2 08 

3 10 
2 84 
2 87 
2 82 
2 00 
2 29 
2 88 
2 24 
2 26 
2 25 
2 28 
2 42 



2 82 

2 33 

3 88 
8 00 

5 75 
3 83 

3 25 

6 OIJ 

4 00 



n 

I 

$1 54 
1 58 
1 65 
1 88 



1 85 
1 70 
1 68 
1 47' 
1 25 
1 68 
1 33 
1 20 
1 36 
1 58 
1 84 
1 68 

1 82 

2 10 
2 05 
1 77 
1 66 
1 45 
1 62 
1 67 
1 67 
1 67 
1 70 

1 78 

2 06 
1 83 
1 70 
1 87 

1 96 

2 74 
2 80 
6 00 

2 60 
a 03 
8 88 

3 00 
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A comparison of the returns in the first two columns of the preceding 
table -with similar returns made last year, gives a clear idea of the 
change in the value of labor since then. The decline, which had been 
steadily going on since 1873, till last year, seems to have been arrested, 
and there is a decided advance in almost every section. The average 
wage of labor engaged by the year or season, and which represents the 
steady and reliable force on the farm, was, for the whole country, last 
'year, an average of $20.26 a month, vrithout board. This year it is 
$21.75, being an increase of 7 25 per cent. 

Taking into consideration the figures of the second column, being the 
rate paid with board to the same class of labor, we gain a clear view of 
the cost of subsisting the laborer, which, for the average of the whole 
country, in 1880, is $7.17 a month, against $7.14 in 1879. Heretofore, 
in the decline of wages,the cost of subsistence declined in quite the same 
ratio, but for this year the proportion is largely in favor of the laborer, 
as the cost of subsistence remains nearly at the lowest rate, while the 
wage has materially advanced. The average price for labor, with board, 
is $14.56. An analysis of the figures in the first column shows only 
three States reporting less than last year, viz., Texas, Minnesota and 
California; but a glance at the second column, or the wage paid with 
board, shows a marked increase. It must be borne in mind, however, 
that in all these States the sparseness of population and absence of the 
facilities of the older States render it both necessary and convenient to 
lodge and feed the hired help. The price paid, therefore, with board, is 
the safest indication of the value of labor in those States. 

As was to be expected, the greatest increase has been in those States 
where Agriculture had been the most remunerative since last year. 
Thus, in the West, and those States bordering on the Ohio river, w hich 
were the most favored, the increase has been the largest. The same 
applies to the cotton States. With the higher price for cotton, the ad- 
vance has been universal, and is, in some sections, as high as 8 or 10 per 
cent. The demand for labor is good in all sections of the country. In 
the New England and Middle States there is a steady and good demand 
for reliable men, and prices for that class have advanced very materially. 
The larger number of reports from these sections, state that the usual 
custom is to hire with board, and for the season. 

In the South Atlantic and Gulf States there is an active demand for 
all kinds of steady labor. Many correspondents report that the share 
system, or a division of the product in lieu of wages, was growing more 
unpopular daily, and that the freedmen are becoming more and more 
landholders. In Mississippi and Louisiana, there are a few reports of 
scarcity of labor, owing to the exodus to Kansas and the North, but in 
the same localities there is reported a good demand for reliable labor of 
all kinds. In the Northwestern States the supply of labor is quite equal 
to the demand. In that section most of the inhabitants are land-owners, 
and only hire help at harvest lime, but skilled labor is reported in good 
demand. In the Territories and on the Pacific slope, the demand is re- 
ported as good, except in New Mexico and Montana, where a surplus is 
noticed, in the first-named Territory, the surplus is attributed to the 
opening of the railway from Kansas, and in the latter, to the large num- 
ber of young and unskilled laborers arriving. 
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AVERAGE WEEKLY WAGE— 1860, 1872 and 1878. 



OCCUPATIONS. 



Average Weekly 
Wage, Gold Stnd'iid 



1860. 1872. 1878. 



Agriculture. 
Lab'rs pt-rmo.ifcboard §13 63 

Lab'rtjprday,uobord 90 

Arms t£ Arrmi'Unition. 

Machinist 14 00 

Machiaistejfoi-emen.. 37 50 

Inspectors 13 00 

Inspectors, foremen.. 30 00 

Fitters 13 00 

Tool-Maker 9 75 

Armorers 9 45 

Watchmen ,. . 10 00 

Firemen H 00 

Engineers 12 00 

Iiaborers 6 00 

Boys 5 10 



Artisans' Tools. 

Pattern-Makers 

File-Cntters 

Machinists 

Hardeners 

Forgers 

Moulders 

"Wood-Workers 

Finishers 

Helpers 

Laborers 

Bl^icksmitbs 



13leach'g,I>y'ng, Prn'tg 

Overseers 

Jfngine Tenders . . - 

Printers 

Back Tenders 

Dyers 

Designers 

Engravers 

Dners 

Starchers, 

Finishers and Packers 

Soapers 

Dyers and Steamers 

Stngei 8 

Engineers 

Carpenters 

Teamsters 

Mechanics, repairs- 
Color-Mixers 

Watchmen 

Firemen 

Men 

Women 

Boys 

Girls 

Boys and Girls 

Laborers 



Bookbinders. 

Gilders 

Finishers 

Forwarders 

' F'ldrs&Sewers, w'mn 
Collators, women — 

Boots and Shoes. 

Cutters 

Bottom ers 

Machine-Closers 

Boot-Treers 

Crimpers 

Fitters 

Finishers 

Buffers 

Heelers 



. 6 50 
11 30 

11 00 

10 50 

6 83 

5 00 

9 30 



37 50 

25 00 

5 00 

5 50 

25 00 

23 50 

5 00 

5 50 

6 00 



11 10 

5 00 

7 00 

6 00 
5 50 

4 25 
3 37 

2 75 

5 25 



17 00 
14 85 
13 89 

5 21 

5 



12 00 
10 50 

13 50 
ID 50 
10 50 

14 50 



$23 09 S15 72 
1 25 



18 00 
37 50 

15 00 
30 00 

16 50 

17 12 

14 25 

12 50 

13 50 

15 00 
8 00 
6 00 



18 00 
8 00 

12 75 
8 00 

15 00 
14 40 
11 50 

13 50 
8 83 
75 

13 75 



20 77 
12 00 

21 33 

7 09 

8 00 
26 67 
21 31 



8 00 
8 00 

13 33 
10 67 

14 67 
8 00 

12 00 



19 32 

18 36 

6 66 

6 74 



14 81 
16 00 



14 22 
16 00 



17 78 



20 77 
11 00 
20 40 
6 65 

6 00 
25 00 
23 80 

5 50 

5 75 

7 07 

6 00 
6 00 

6 75 
9 00 
9 00 

8 40 
13 50 

12 
8 90 

7 50 
6 33 
4 95 
3 90 
4 

3 60 
6 37 



20 00 
17 77 
16 20 
6 05 
6 32 



11 05 
10 71 
14 25 

12 00 

10 00 

12 00 

11 75 
19 50 

13 75 



S22 u 



$2 



OCCUPATIONS. 



Average Weekly 
Wage, Gold Sth'd 



Boots li Shoes — Cont'd 

iidge-Sptters 

Shoemakers 

Machine Hands, w'mn 
McKay Operators. 

Beaters 

Beaters-out 

Trimmers 

Women 



Boxes, 



Men 

Women and Girls 

Boys 

Bread, Crackers, Etc. 

Breail-Bakers 

Cracker-Bakers 

Drivers 

Shippers 

Packers, Women 

Breweries. 

Teamsters 

Enfiiueeis 

Watchmen 

Carpentt^rs 

IPainters 

Wash. House , . . . 

Mash-Floor 

Coopers 

Bricks. 

Moulders 

Sorters 

Loaders 

Barrow-men 

Overseers 

Engineers 

Carpenters 

Pressers 

Face-Brick men 

Burners' Assistants- - 

Laborers 

Teamsters 

Hostlers 

Blacksmiths 

BrusJics. 

Finishers 

Finishers^low gr'dw'k 

Nailers 

Paint-Brush Makers, 
Do Fine Work 

Painters 

Borers 

Combers 

Combers, low gr'd w'k 

Washers 

Pan-hands, women.. . 

Drawers, women 

Boys 

Building Trades. 

Ca-rpentere 

Painters & Glaziers. 
Steam & Gas Fitters. 

Slaters 

Paper-Hangers 

Plumbers 

Plasterers 

Masons 

Carpenters' Laborers 
Mas. & Plast. laborers 



1860. 1872. 1878. 



$ I S 8 
12 00 17 78 13 no 
10 33 14 6ti, 8 00 



8 25 



15 00 
5 50 



11 20 
5 71 
3 50 



8 06 
7 83 

1? 60 

9 55 
6 93 



9 95 
13 50 

8 00 
10 00 
10 50 

9 66 
12 IS) 
12 00 
with 
b'rd. 

3 10 

2 97 

3 12 
3 43 
7 50 
6 00 
6 00 
6 00 
6 00 
9 83 

2 96 

3 23 

3 00 

4 00 



14 00 
7 0.- 
14 80 
13 66 
21 00 

12 64 
12 47 

7 50 
5 27 
5 05 
4 00 



9i 

11 U. 
10 2i 
14 3< 

12 S- 
14 05 

10 18 

11 45 
7 16 
7 14 



8 89 7 33 
22 22;i7 75 
00 

16 89 15 00 

17 78 12 25 
00 



13 33 11 57 
5 48 5 09 
4 77 5 00 



13 10 
12 44 



11 97 

12 00 
16 61 

,12 00 

I 7 87 



12 00 12 00 

13 7Bil4 
12 l.'i; 9 66 
16 00 12 00 



16 00 
11 11 
11 55 
16 00 

No 
b'rd, 
11 36 

7 60 

7 69 

8 82 

13 33 
15 92 

14 16 
10 04 
10 04 
18 12 

8 40 
7 78 
7 
12 



16 89 



14 66 
14 11 
19 5.) 
16 00 
U 82 
14 22 
21 33 
21 33 

13 22 



12 00 
10 96 

12 81 
15 00 
with 
b'rd 
3 37 
3 12 
3 96 
3 85 
8 50 
7 50 

6 00 
5 36 

7 06 

13 57 
3 00 
3 77 

3 00 

4 00 



13 
6 00 

17 10 

18 00 

a.-, 00 

15 10 
15 10 
14 24 
8 00 
8 00 
5 01 

4 70 

5 00 



11 33 

13 85 

12 16 
12 60 
16 45 
18 00 

12 25 

13 37 
8 29 
8 13 



lit 



s 

1 00 

2 33* 
92- 

3 50- 

2 7.5- 
2 50 



31 
63- 
1 50 



3 91 

4 17 
4 01 
2 45 

94 



2 05 
1 25 

1 66 

2 00 
1 50 
1 30 

62 

3 00 



27 
15 
84 
42 
1 00 
1 50 

64* 

1 06 

3 74 

01 

54 



52* 

1 00* 

2 30 
4 34 
4 00 

3 46 

1 77 



35* 
1 00 



1 41 

2 82 
1 88 

1 89* 

3 48 
3 95 

2 07 
1 93 
1 13 
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XBE LABOR QITESTIOS'^ 



OCCUPATIONS. 



Cabinet Makitig, 

Chair-Makera 

Decorators 

Gilders 

Turners ,. 

Carvers 

Cabinet-Makers 

Mill-Men 

Polishers &, r^nishers. 

■Upholsterers 

tTpholst. seweTs.w'mn 

Garpetings. 

■Wool-Sorters 

■Wool- ■Washers 

"Wool-Prepareri - - . 

Combers 

Finishers , - 

Dyers and Dryers. 

Drawinff in 

rilling Boys 

Drawers 

Dressers 

■Weavers 

Burlers 

Section Hands 

Drawers and Spinners 

DofFers 

Frame-Spinners- . - 

Twisters 

Carders 

Firetnon 

Packers 

Overseers 

Machn'sts &Carpnt'rs 

Watchmen 

JLaborera 

Laborers' Boye 



Carriages. 

Body -Makers 

Painters 

Carriage-Part Makers 

■Wheelwrights 

Trimmers !. 

Blacksmiths 

Blacksmiths' Helpers 

Corsets. 

Forewoman 

Overlookers 

Embroiderers 

Needle-Hands 

Finishers & Packers. 

Machine-Hands 

Boners 

Eyeleters 

Binders 

Cntters 

Cntter8,meu 

Pressera 

Pressera, men 

Custom ■Work 

Clothing-Eeady-Made 

Overseers 

Ciittera - 

Trimmers 

Pressers 

Basters, women 

Mach'n-oper's, womCE 
Fin8h'rs.athorae,wmn 
Finif^hers, shop, wm'n 
Finishers, contr. wm'n 
Finisher8,cust'm,wmn 
Pants.'Vest, Cust.'Wrk 



AVERAGK WHliKLY 

Wage,<jOldStand'rd 



1860. 1872. 187S, 



?10 11 
20 50 
15 00 

11 80 

12 80 
10 56 
10 05 
10 00 
10 90 

6 00 



6 50 
5 50 

5 50 

6 00 

5 25 

6 00 
4 80 

2 50 

6 00 

7 50 

6 50 

3 50 

7 60 

3 00 

4 50 
7 50 

6 00 

24 00 
9 00 

7 00 

5 00 



11 82 
11 90 
9 50 

10 64 
J2 62 

11 20 
7 50 



19 45 
13 92 
11 06 
9 17 
6 32 

5 53 
4 00 

4 56 

6 00 

5 58 



8 15 

9 93 



22 67 
9 87 



19 55 
17 33 
17 48 
17 77 
17 77 
16 00 
12 43 



10 67 
7 11 
7 11 

7 11 

8 00 
7 11 
7 11 



16 00 

8 89 



24 45 
19 83 
11 26 
16 05 
7 77 
10 81 

4 74 



Sll 00 
24 00 
17 00 

11 60 

12 33 
11 03 
10 67 

10 23 

11 42 
7 00 



9 25 
7 25 
6 50 

6 30 

5 67 

7 50 

7 13 

3 50 

6 50 
10 50 

8 50 

4 70 

10 33 

4 35 
3 00 

5 00 

9 00 
16 75 

7 00 
7 50 

27 00 

11 00 
10 00 

7 05 
3 75 



15 70 
14 56 

14 14 
13 70 

15 SO 
15 24 

9 00 



7 66 

5 71 

6 47 

5 37 
4 50 

6 02 

4 00 
6 37 

6 78 

7 00 
12 00 

7 60 
14 00 

5 00 



24 82 
16 00 
14 31 
10 28 
6 46 
5 92 

3 46 

4 58 
3 60 
8 00 
90 



S3| 



$0 89 

3 60 

2 00 

20' 

47' 

<•• 

62 

25 

62 

1 00 



2 75 

1 75 

1 00 

30 

32 

1 60 

2 33 

1 00 
■ 50 

3 00 

2 00 

1 20 

2 83 



50 
1 60 

1 00 

3 00 

2 00 

3 00 
2 05 



3 88 

2 66 

4 64 

3 06 

3 18 

4 14 
1 50 



5 37 

2 08 

3 25 

1 11 
14 
39 
54' 
02 

2 00 
1 32 



OCCUPATIONS. 



Cotton Goods. 

Openers and Pickers. 
Do Boys. 

Strippera 

Strippera & Grinder 

Griudera 

Frame Teudera.^ . 

Drawers ' . 

Rnilway & Alley Boys 

Slubbers 

Overseers of Carding. 

SectionHands 

Second Hands 

Overaeera of Spinning 

Second Hands 

SectionHands 

G eneral Hands 

■?ouug Persona 

Spare Hards 

Mule Spinnera 

Mule Spinners, wm'n. 

Mule Spinners, boys. 

Back-BoyB 

Doffera 

Frani e Spinnera 

Frame Sp'nrs, b'a ifeg's 

Frame Spinners, girls 

Frame Spinnera, Doys 

Frame Spinuers,wron 

Ring Spinners, overa'r 

King Spinnera, 2d h'nd 

EingSpinu era, 3d h'nd 

Ring Spinners, girls. 
Do spare hn ds. g'li 

Doffera, boys & girls 

Doffera. Boy .a 

Fly & J'k Fr'mT'ndrs 

Reel'g &Warp'g, ov'rs 
Do second hands.. 
Do spare h'ds, girls 

Do spoolers 

Do do overseers 
Do young persons 

Reelers 

Reamers 

■Warpers 

Dressers 

Dressers' overseers. . 

Slasher -tenders 

Thread-dressers 

Drawers 

Drawers, second h'nd 

Drawers, aect'n hands 

Drawers, third hauda. 

Drawers, room bauds. 



Quillera. 

"fwiateta 

Twiatera, women 

■Winders 

'Winders, women 

■Winders, overseers.. 

Weavers 

"Weavers, overseers. 
Weaver8,second h'nds 
Weavers, sect n h'nds 
Weavers, spare hands 

"Weavers, 4 looms 

■Weavers, 5 looms 

"Weavers, 6 looms 

"Weavers, glooms 

Bobbin-boy6 

Cloth-room, overseers 
Cloth-rootn, sec'dh'ds 
Cloth-room, men 
Cloth-room, WTO. &b'ys 
Packing-room, g's&lj's 
Dyers 



Average Weekly 
Wage, tj OLD Stn'd 



1860. 1872. 1878. 



S4 76 

5 5 
4 48 
4 60 

6 51 
3 48 
2 33 

2 70 

3 50 

16 70 
13 00 

8 00 

17 70 

7 00 

9 00 
6 00 
3 46 
3 45 
6 33 

1 98 

2 07 

3 00 
3 28 
2 6b 
2 3- 



11 62 
7 50 
4 00 
3 60 
3 30 

1 50 

2 56 

3 60 
9 00 

4 50 
2 40 

1 62 
13 50 

2 53 

3 54 

7 35 

4 22 

8 19 
21 91 

6 75 

4 56 
8 25 
6 2.5 

6 00 

5 00 
2 77 

6 00 
4 50 
8 33 
4 45 

15 00 
4 44 
17 41 

7 00 

7 74 
4 50 



4 00 
18 10 

7 1 

5 44 
4 06 

4 03 

5 87 



S7 35 
4 
7 00 
7 75 
7 50 
6 65 



3 30 
26 6 

16 00 
20 67 
14 6-; 



4 69 
4 53 
10 70 
6 30 

3 68 



4 00 

14 67 
9 33 
1 48 
4 85 

4 53 
6 40 

5 90 

15 47 
31 33 
10 00 

5 64 
14 67 
10 67 



3 68 
8 00 
5 33 



10 67 

6 61 
5 7» 

7 SI 
9 50 

11 33 

14 67 

8 64 
8 16 
4 80 

8 93 



61 47 

HS 

68 

3 45 

83 

1 :;7 

1 30 

2 0-J 

eo' 

2 00 
1 75 

1 00 

2 40 
44 
20 

1 OH 

25 
1 65 

68 

66 

1 15 



6 4« 
1 50 

1 SO 
70 
60 
92 
24 

2 :«r 
6 00 
4 50 

1 80 , 
1 34 

3 00 
47 

1 81 
1 90 
1 08 
3 08 
] 51' 

1 20 
99 

3 Ki 

2 Oil 
90 

1 00 
90 

3 60 
6(1 

3 00 
1 49 
3 00 

1 44 

2 59 

3 00 
1 97 



60 
85" 
2 13 
1 01 
21 
C7 
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OCOUrATIOXS. 



AVERAGK WbEKLY 

Wage, Gold Sthd'rd 



Cotton Goods — Cont'd. 

Bundleis 

Overseers of Repairs 

liechauica 

Mechauios' Laborers. 

Bngineers 

Firemen 

Overseers of Yard — 

Yard Hands 

SVatclimen 

Teamsters 



Cuilert/. 

Forgers 

Forgers' helpers . - . 

Grinders 

Sawyers 

Haf tera and Finish er s 
Hafters & Fin'rs boys 

Machinists 

Packers 

luspectors 

Inspectors, women 
Stampers, boy b & girls 

Men 

Women 

Boys 

liaijorers 

Dresstnaking. 

Managers 

Dressmakers 



Envelopes. 

Cutters 

Trimmers 

Folders, ■women , . . 
Machine hands, win'ii 
Overseer of Euliug 
Rulers, 'women — 

Printers., 

Printers, "women . . 
Box-makers, women. . 

Sewers, women 

Packers 

General Help 

Laborers 

Foremen 



Glass. 

Blowers 

Kiln-men 

Cutters * 

Polishers.. 

Gaffers 

Servitors 

Foot.makers 

Piessers . .., 

Gatherers 

Stickers-up 

"Ware, wheelers 

Engravers 

Mixers 

Men, not in deprtm'ts 

Boys 

Women and girls. . 



Sosieri/. 
Overseer of Carding. . 
Young persons, card'g 
Overs r, bl'chg& dy e'g 
Men, ble'ch'ff & dye'g. 
Overseer of Spinning. 
Men &, boys, spinning 

Shapers 

Finishers, women. . . 
Gatters and boarders 



1860. 1872. 1878. 



$6 00 
17 10 

8 35 
5 47 

9 00 
7 09 

11 56 
5 2-2 
C 83 
40 



9 40 
6 00 

12 60 

8 25 

9 00 

3 00 
11 00 

5 75 
10 00 
« 50 
8 37 

13 60 
5 17 

4 S3 

5 50 



9 94 
6 52 



19 50 

12 05 
7 75 
7 75 

18 00 
6 00 

11 00 

4 00 
9 00 

10 00 
10 50 

5 00 

6 00 
21 00 



$8 69 
17 33 
12 16 

8 7; 



13 33 

7 11 



7 33 
6 



8 89 

12 44 

13 33 

17 78 
16 00 
13 33 
13 33 
la 00 
10 67 

7 11 

9 11 

18 2-2 
10 67 

3 56 

4 44 



$8 88 
20 00 

10 72 
6 94 

11 37 
8 33 

16 05 
6 32 
8 12 
8 01 



$2 88, 
2 90 
2 .37 

1 47 

2 37 
1 24 
4 49 
1 10 

1 29 

2 01 



12 00 
6 00 

11 65 
9 00 
10 62 

3 30 
14 25 

6 00 
10 50 

7 50 
9 00 

13 60 

5 17 

4 53 

6 00 



12 19 
7 43 



16 50 
10 86 
6 75 
6 75 
15 00 
4 50 
9 00 

3 00 

8 00 

9 00 
9 75 

4 50 
6 00 

21 00 



12 00 

10 50 
9 00 

12 00 
20 00 

13 00 

11 00 
13 00 

12 OO 
8 00 
6 00 

12 00 
12 00 
10 50 
4 50 
4 00 



13 50 

6 00 
16 62 

7 87 
13 50 

6 75 

7 50 
5 10 

8 40 



S-oll 

■«2 



2 60 

"95' 

75 

1 62 

30 

3 25 
25 
50 

1 00 
63 



2 25 
91 



3 00" 
1 19' 
1 00' 
1 00' 
3 00' 
1 50' 
1 40- 
1 00' 
1 00' 
1 00' 
75- 
50* 



OCCUPATIONS. 



Average Wkskj,y 
Wagii, GOLD Stn'd 



Sosiery — Cont'd. 

Winders 

Knitters 

Twisters... i 

Sewing-girls 

Menders 

Rotary- knitters, men . 

Engineers 

Yard hands &watch'n 

Leather. 
Liners and Beamers. . 

Tunners 

jShavera 

jFinishers 

ISplitters 

|Knife.men 

jTable-men 

iForemen 



1 Linen Goods. 

!Hacklers 

jPreparers 

'Preparers, boys — 
'Preparers, women. 
Preparers, girls — 

Bleachers 

finishers 

Spinners 

Spinners, boys 

c^pinners, girls 

Spinners, women. . 

Spinners, men 

Ruffers 

Spoolers 

Warpers 

Dressers 

Winders . . .'. 

Machine boys 

Mechanics 



Jute Goods. 

Carders 

Weavers 

Rovers 

Drawers *. 

Feeders 

Bundlers 

Callenderers 

Batchers 

Shifters 

Piecers 

Bobbin.cairiera . - 

Winders 

Reelers 

Oilers 

Yard hands 



Machinesd-Machinery 

Pattern Makers 

Iron Moulders 

Brass Moulders 

Core Makers 

Blacksmiths 

Blacksmith's helpers 

Machinists 

ICleaners and Clipper^ 

Chuckora 

Fitters 

Polishers 

Setters-up 

Rivet-heatera, boys.. . 

Riveters 

Wood, workers 

Painters 

Laborers 

Watchmen 

Teamsters 



1860. 1872. 1878, 



7 50 

6 83 
9 00 

8 50 

14 25 
12 00 

7 00 

15 00 



5 75 
5 00 
2 62 

4 55 
2 60 

5 00 

6 00 



2 3 

4 00 
8 00 

5 00 
1 75 

4 50 

5 75 

3 25 
3 12 
8 0. 



10 41 



$ 

6 60 
6 85 
6 00 

6 00 
5 70 

15 00 
12 00 

7 80 

11 00 

8 60 
15 00 
U 00 

16 00,16 00 
13 77 13 50 
13 25 8 00 
20 00 



6 75 
6 15 
3 30 

5 45 
3 09 

6 80 

7 50 
5 18 

3 00 
,3 00 

4 80 
11 40 

5 70 
1 80 
5 40 
7 50 
3 53 
3 90 

10 09 



6 57 
7 
5 78 

4 00 

5 78 

7 56 

8 89 

6 22 
3 33 
3 56 

6 67 
3 52 

7 11 
6 82 



11 50 
9 50 
10 00 

5 00 
9 15 

6 50 10 
9 e4'l4 
6 00 

6 
8 83 

8 00 
10 00 

4 00 

9 50 
9 10 
00 

6 00 

7 00 
7 50 



6 00 

6 78 

3 90 

4 20 

5 40 

4 50 

7 02 

5 70 

2 40 

3 00 

5 10 

3 00 

4 80 

6 30 

8 10 



15 24 

12 30 

13 25 

6 0(1 

12 1 

7 7 

13 05 

7 50 
9 75 

10 C6 
9 7.1 

13 00 
5 00 

12 00 

10 39 

8 00 
7 27 

9 00 
10 00 



3 5» 

1 77 
6 00- 

2 50 
1 75 
1 50 
1 00 
5 00 



1 00 

1 15 

68 

9» 

49 

1 8» 

1 50 



63 
80 
3 40 
70 
05 
90 

1 75 
30 
78 

2 09 



3 74 

2 80 

3 25 
1 00. 
3 00 
1 20 
3 41 
1 50 
3 00 
1 S3 

1 75 

2 00 

1 00 

2 50 

1 23 

2 08 

1 27 I 

2 00 
2.50. 
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TSE LAB on QV EST JOT!. 



OCCUPATIONS. 



AvERAGK Weekly 

WAGli:,l.OLDSTAND'nn 



Matches. 

Men 

Women 

Girls 

Buys 

]detalS(£UelanicGoods 
Hammers-men .... 

Heaters 

Kollere 

Puddlers 

Shin^lers 

Helpers 

Wire-drawers 

Annealers & Cleaners 

Kiiffer.s, 

Finisliers 

J;;illoters 

Stockers 

Keelers 

Strikers-in 

IBriek-masons 

itrick-masons' helpers 

Sinkers 

Sinkers' helpers.. . 

Machinihts 

Laborers 



I860. 1872. l?7fl. 



$16 00 
4 00 
4 00 



21 23 
10 67 
24 00 
24 00 



Mt'ls£MeircG'ds,Fme 

Wood-workers 

Women 

Men 

Eoya and Girls 

Moulders 

Oold-workei-s 

Steel-workers 

Metal-workers 

Watchmen 

Engineers 

Millinery. 

Managers 

Milliners 



Musical Instruments. 

Case Makers 

Tarnishers 

!Finishera 

Mill-men 

Action-Makers 

Action-makers, wm'n 
Timers. 



13 50 
7 85 
10 85 

12 38 

13 67 
6 72 

10 40 
Laborers 7 17 



$10 85 
6 35 



00 
4 50 

7 60 
3 75 

8 50 
15 00 
10 50 

7 00 
7 50 
10 50 



7 84 
5 72 



10 50 
4 00 
3 00 
3 50 



13 00 
23 40 

13 80 

18 00 

19 50 
12 75 
1-> 

9 90 
21 60 
27 00 

9 60 

9 60 
10 80 

8 10 
18 00 

7 95 
2-3 50 
12 00 

14 42 
7 38 



13 33 
7 11 



Paints. 
Foremen v... 

Mixers and Grinders. 
Boys 

Paper. 
Foremen 

Millwrights 

Rag-engine tenders*. . . 
Paper-machinetend'ra 
Thresher-women. . 

Tla^-cuttors 

]rini.shpr9 

Piniahers, girls...! 
J^inisher.H, hoys, . . . 
Finishers' lielpere. 

Cutters 

Cuttei'S, girls 

Eleactiers 

Kag-sortcrs 

Men on Stock 

Mechanics 

Engineers &. Firemen 
Laborers 



15 00 
7 93 
3 91 

16 C3 

9 86 
7 90 
10 00 
5 70 
7 50 
7 70 
3 92 
fi 50 
5 80 
Ci 90 
3 40 
70 
3 27 

5 88 
9 75 

6 64 
5 50 
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OCCUPATIONS. 



lAviiliAGic Wkekly 

WaGK. tJOLD i^TN'D 



$3 r.i 



10 .50 
6 00 

10 50 
4 65 

11 

18 00 

12 00 
9 00 

10 .57 

12 00 



9 62 

7 16 



13 12 
10 12 

14 46 
14 19 

14 09 
7 11 

15 00 
7 70 



18 60 

10 40 

5 41 



16 00 
16 00 
14 67 
16 00 
8 89 

11 33 

93 



8 89 
5 33 

8 89 
4 00 

9 33 

10 52 
8 33 



1800. 1872. 1878 



1 50 
1 50 
3 00 
90 
3 25 
3 00. 

1 50 

2 00 

3 07 
1 50 



1 78 
1 44 



3S' 

2 27 

3 61 
1 81 

42 

39 

1 40' 

53 



3 50 
2 53 
1 50 



Preserved Meats, 
Fruits and Pickles. 

Men 

Women and Girls. - . 

Printing. 

Job Compositors 

Ijob Compositors 

jproof-readers 

jProof-readers. women 
Job Pressmen. - 
Job Pressmen - . 

News- work 

Press Feeders.. 
Press Feeders. - 
Press Feeders, wom'n 
Compositors, daily — 

Proof Eeaders 

iPressraen, daily 

IBook Compositors 

!Book Comps., women. 
Pubier Goods, 
Elastic Fabrics. 

Eubber-workers 

Rubber-workerSjWmn 
Overseer of Weavers 

jWeavers, women 

Dyers 

JDyers, Foremen 

jSewing girls 

lOverseer of Spoolers. 

ISpoolers, men 

^Spoolers, women 

Overseer, Leather w'k 
iMen on Leather work 
Boys onLeatherwork 
iQu'illprs, boys & girls. 
Wood-workers 

Safes, 

Safe Makers 

painters 

iHelpers 



11 67 
5 00 



D 95 


10 00 


R 77 


5 n 


5 0.'. 


4 77 


14 h:> 


19 54 


13 1!) 


10 2i^ 



12 67 
4 44 



14 44 
10 69 



12 30 
4 05 



14 12 

15 47 
20 09 

11 07 

12 00 

16 53 
15 II 

6 40 
6 3f 
5 (rO 



12.1 2CJ 

17 55'18 11 

15 23 12 8' 

7 11 7 22 



10 rn 1.-, 
10 3.1 

2« 8 89 



I Ship-Building. 
Caipniter.s, old work. 24 0021 30 9 00 15 00" 
'Can'''"*<-*rs, nowwork,21 00 IC 00 7 50 13 50* 
Calkeis old work. ...27 (10,21 :;0 12 00ll5 00' 
Calkers; new work.. .124 OO'lO 00 10 .50,13 50* 
Joiners, old work.... 22 5o;-31 30,12 OollO 50* 



63 
95» 



3 93 
2 76 
2 64 
2 40 

2 05 

5 93 

6 34 
1 2:i 
1 ■i3 

1 03 

3 45 
5 72 

4 92 

2 59 
1 £0 



12 00 
5 55 

15 00 
5 40 

7 87 
18 00 

30 

15 00 

8 75 
4 

16 50 
8 40 
4 3' 

14 25 



12 07 
11 II 

7 50 1 



26 49 


9 86 


15 21 


5 33 


10 41 


2 51 


15 25 


5 25 


7 40 


1 70 


R 40 


90 


10 20 


2 50 


5 2T 


1 35 


7 OC 


1 60 


7 27 


1 47 


7 95 


1 05 


5 Of 


1 60 


7 56 


86 


4 5; 


1 26 


6 57 


69 


13 21 


3 45 


R77 


2 13 


6 S5 


1 05 



Joiners, new work. . 

raiiitirs, 

'lliggers 

lUacksmiths 

Silk. 

lAViuders 

aioublers 

{Spinners 

iSpoolers and Skeiuers 

IDyers 

iSilk Cleaners 

Watchmen 

JMachinists 

Ijfingineera &: Firemen 
1 Soap and Candles 

Jten 

Ciiiidlft Makers 

Stone. 

Qiiarrymeii 

ra\ iii^'.cutters 

Stone-cutters 

I'olisliers 

:Blacksmiths 

iTeamstera 

'Laborers 



21 00 16 (III 9 00 
18 00 13 32[l2 00 
13 OD'lri or. 13 00 
13 Oo' 9 



5 40 

5 40 

6 7; 
5 70 

10 50 
3 60 

12 on 

15 00 
10 50 



9 47 

11 00 

6 
6 75 

12 00 
9 00 

10 50 
9 



4 2o' 




4 Ml 




5 33 




■1 HI 




6 73 




3 00 




7 50 




7 .50 




7 50 




8 60 


12 19 


9 50 


10 67 


5 70 




6 0(1 




13 .5(1 




7 50 




10 22 




H n 




6 00 





1 40 
90 

3 73 

i;o 

4 50 
7 .Ml 
3 00 



1 30 

1 10 
75 

1 ,50' 

1 60 
28 

1 



6 00 1 00 
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OCCUPATIONS. 



Average Weekly 
Wage, (ioLD Stnd'rd 



Straw Goods. 

Bleacbers 

Blockers , 

Pressers 

Packer 

MacbioeSewers. . . 
Plaster-Block makers 

"Whittlers 

Menders 

Tippers 

Trimmers 

"Wirers 

Braid-winders 

Machinists 



Tobacco. 



Strippers 

Ciuar-makers 

Cifrar-makers, Tvomen 
Packers 



Type. 

Casters 

Dressers 

Not designated.. 

Rubbrrs 

Setters 

Breakers 



1860. I 1872. 



Woollen Goods. 

"Wool-sorters 

"Washers & Scourers 

Dyers 

Dryers 

Toung Persons 

D.vers and Scourers.. 

"Washers 

Dyprs and Dryers 

"W'sh'rs, Scour's, Dry's 
Dryers and I'icken 

Scourers 

Carders 

Csirders, women... 
Card era, wm'n,b'y8,els 
Carders, young pers'ns 
Carders, boys'& girls. 

Carders, overseers 

Strippei 8 

Stiippers, hoys 

Strippers, hoys&girls 

Spinners 

Spinners, boys ... 
Spinnor.'*, wc'im-n . 
Spinners, y'ng persons 

Jack-spiiineis 

Jack-spimieis. boys 
Jack-spn'r8,y'ng per's 
Spoolers, women.. 

Spoolers, girls 

Spoolers, worn 'n&girls 
Dressers and Warpers 
Dres'rs&Wrp'rSjWmn 

Dressers 

Dressers, men 

"Weavers 

"Weavers.men 

"Weavers, women.. 
"Weavers, men fcwm'n 

Fnllers 

Shearers 



$4 50 

12 00 

7 50 

16 00 



16 70 

17 64 

18 00 



6 98 
6 48 
5 72 
'< (18 

5 00 
4 27 

6 33 

4 90 

5 50 
4 601 

4 00 1 

5 32' 

3 74! 
J Olll 

4 00) 

2 62' 
12 OOi 

4 97| 

3 30 

6 7(51 

3 co; 

4 7.ii 
4 00 
6 41 

2 71 

3 50 

4 08 

3 37 
2 40 

6 48 

4 01 

7 60 
9 00 

5 50 
7 50 
5 2.'i 
5 5,'") 
5 23 
5 40 



$6 66 
16 00 



10 00 
22 00 



9 50 
8 00 
7 95 
7 13 



7 ?,0 
4 9' 



6 85 
4 80 



9 00 
12 00 
12" 00 
12 00 

10 50 

11 25 
18 00 

7 50 
9 00 
9 00 

10 50 
9 00 

18 00 



7 
12 75 

9 00 
18 00 



18 56 

1!) 00 

20 00 

7 27 

5 89 

4 84 



8 50 
6 66 
6 06 
6 12 
6 00 
6 50 
8 15 

6 90 

7 12 
6 00 
5 75 



53 30 
75 

1 50 

2 00 



7 47 
7 41 



6 19 


4 54 


4 93 


4 50 


4 00 


18 00 


6 19 


4 25 


3 60 


7 64 


3 00 


6 15 


4 50 


8 01 


3 91 


5 00 


5 64 


4 22 


4 60 


7 08 


6 73 


9 18 


12 75 


7 00 


9 50 


6 95 


7 15 


(i H9 


6 00 



1 86 

1 96 

2 00 



1 52 

1 18 

94 

44 

1 00 

2 23 

1 82 

2 00 
1 62 
1 50 
1 25 

87 

80 

93 

50 

1 38 

6 00 

1 '^2 

95 

90 

85 

1 40 
50 
1 60 
1 20 
1 .-iO 

1 56 
?."> 

2 20 
1 20 
S 12 
1 58 

3 75 

1 50 

2 OO 
1 70 
1 60 
1 66 
1 20 



OCCUPATIOXS, 



Ateeage Weekly 
Wage. Gold Stk'd 



Woollen Goods-Cont'd 

Shearers, men & hoys 
Sheaiera, men &wm'n 

Shearers, boys 

Fullers, giggers, and 

Shearers 

Giggers 

Burlers 

BuT'lers, women 

Burlers, girls 

Fioisbers 

Finishers, women 

Packers 

Packers, women 

Mechanics 

Boys and girls 

Pressmen 

Section hands 

Fii-emen 

Engineers & firemen. 

La unrers 

Watchmen 

Teamsters 

Engineers 



Wool Sats. 
Carders 

Carders, boys 

Carders, foremen.. 
Carders, second hands 
Dyers, first grade . . 

Dyers, men 

Hardeners, foremen 

Harden ers, men 

Hnrdeners, boys 

Machine- girls 

'Irimmers, women. 

Carpenters 

jBloekers 

Block I rs, overseers... 

jFinishers 

Plankers 

Plankers, foremen . 
Plankers, sec'ndh'nds 
Plankers, boys 



Worsted Cfoods. 

Wool-Sorters 

Wool-Washers 

Wool -Preparers 

Wool-Combers 

Wool-Finishers 

jDrawers 

{Roping tenders 

jSpinners 

IDolfers 

iBohbin-setters 

jDyers 

iDressers 

Twisters 

iDrawers-in 

Sloyrrs 

Weav<-V3 

Ser-tiiiu hands 

Filliiii:-lenders 

Bui-leis 

Finishers 

Crabbers 

Driers 



1860. 1872.! 1878. 



6 00 !!« 33 
5 26 
4 00 



5 28 
5 04 

5 08 
3 81 
3 00 

6 04 
3 08 

5 00 
3 78 

8 90 
3 05 

6 50 

7 33 

6 56 

9 00 
5 44 

7 08 
7 50 

12 00 



10 94 
5 33 



17 33 
10 22 



5 81 

6 60 

5 40 

6 75 

5 90 

6 34 
4 69 

3 25 

7 08 

4 95 
7 23 

6 23 
12 33 

3 60 

7 50 

9 a:) 

8 78 
10 50 

6 69 

9 41 
9 00 

18 00 



10 66 
3 70 

21 00 
00 

12 66 
9 00 

10 50 
9 00 

6 00 
12 00 

7 50 
15 00 

9 83 
21 00 
15 00 

9 50 
21 00 

7 50 

6 00 



9 00 

7 50 

7 50 

7 .'■.0 

5 n-i 

6 32 
5 82 
5 70 

3 nil 

2 70 

7 14 
14 92 
14 94 

9 18 

3 90 
7 02 

12 12 
5 58 
5 40 
7 02 
7 50 
7 



81 
1 34 
1 40 

1 47 
86 

1 26 
78 
25 

1 04 

1 87 

2 23 
1 45 

3 43 
46 

1 00 

2 00 
2 22 
1 50 

1 25 

2 33 
1 50 
6 00 



2 00 

1 50 

1 50 

1 75 

34 

52 

1 82 

90 

30 

* 30 

1 14 

2 92 

1 94 

2 43 
90 
52 

3 12 
1 58 
1 20 

52 
1 00 
1 18 



* Indicates decrease in wages. = I^o change in wages. Blanks, wages not obtained. 

LI"VING EXPENSES. 
The above result concerning wages being arrived at, the subject of the cost of 
living becomes an interesting question. "We present a table showing the prices of 
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groceries, provisions, fuel, dry goods, boots, rent, and board, for i860, 1872, and 
1878, together with a column showing the per oentage of increase or decrease on 
each item of expense for 1878, as compared with 1860 : 



Quantities. 



Barrel.. 
Bafft'el.. 
Pound.. 
Pound. . 
Pound. . 
Pound.. 
Quart.. 
Pound.. 
Pound. . 
Pound. . 
Pound.. 
Pound. - 
Pound.. 
Gallon. . 
G-allon.. 
Gallon . 
Pound.. 
Pound. . 



Pound 

Pound 

Pound 

Pound 

Pound 

Pound 

Pound 

Pound 

Pound 

Pound 

Pound 

Pound 

Pound 

Pound 

Pound 

Pound 

Pound — 

Pound 

Pound 

Busliel... 

guart 
ozen 



Ton.. 
Cord. 
Cord. 



Yard. 
Tard. 
Yard . 
Yard. 
Yard. 
Yard. 
Yard. 
Yard. 



Pair.. 



Month 

Montji 



Week. 
"Week. 



AETICLES. 



Gkocekies. 
Flour, Wheat, superiine. 

Flour, Wheat, family 

Flour, Eye 

Corn Meal 

Codfish, dry 

Rice 

Beans 

Tea, Oolong 

Coftee, Rio, green 

Cuiiee, roaated , 

Sugar, good brown 

Sugar, coffee 

Sugar, granulated 

MWassea, 'New Orleans... 

Molasses, Porto Rico 

Syrup , 

Soap, common 

Starch 



Provisions. 

Beef, roasting 

Beef, soup 

Beef, rump steak 

Beef, corned 

Teal, fore-quarter 

"Veal, hind-quarter 

Veal, cutlets 

Mutton, fore-quarter.. 

Mutton, leg 

Mutton Chops 

Pork, fresh 

Pork, salted 

Hams, smoked 

Shoulders, corned 

Sausages 

Lard 

Mackerel, pickled 

Butter 

Chee.ie 

Potatoes 

Milk 



FuEt. 



Coal 

Wood, hard 

Wood, pine 

Dry Goods. 

Shirting, 4-4 brown 

Shirting, 4-4 bleached.. 

Sheeting, 9.8 brown 

Sbeetine, 9-6 bleached . 

Cotton Manuel 

Tickinff 

Prints 

Satinet ]' 



Men's 



Boots. 
heavy 

Rents. 
Four-rooms tenement - 
Six-rooms tenement 

Board. 

Men 

Women 



Average Retail Prices. 
Standard, Gold. 



S7 6I 
7 14 
3 
2 
5 
7 

a 

54 
21 
23 



60 
37 
C3 
8 
11 



11 

4 
14 

6 

7 
II 
14 

7 
12 
13 
11 
11 
13 

8 
11 
13 

9 
21 
13 
59 

4 
20 



6 40 
6 49 
4 42 



10 
10 
13 
15 
17 
11 
56 



4 43 
7 54 



2 79 
1 79 



?10 75 

12 75 

3 

1 

8 

11 

9 

69 

34 

42 

10 

10 

12 

70 

76 

75 



19 
7 
29 
10 
10 
17 
28 
10 
19 
15 
12 
11 
13 
10 
12 
12 
13 
39 
17 
1 02 
» 
30 



9 25 
10 12 
7 00 



13 
16 
14 
19 
27 
24 
11 
59 



14 75 
16 00 



5 62 
3 73 



$8 63 

7 96 

3 

2 

5 



60 
23 
26 



10- 

57 
68 
86 



14 

5 
20 

8 
10 
13 
20 
10 
17 
18 
10 



11 

10 
12 
25 
12 
97 
5 
25 



6 45 
6 74 
S 04 



7 
9 
9 
11 
14 
VI 
7 
54 



5 55 
9 43 



4 19 
2 63 



Percentage 
of Increase 
orDecreaee 
for 1878, as 
compared 
with ie«o. 



13 

10 

16 

. 4 

13 
22 
5 
10 
10 
16 
5 
3 

* 3 
13 
18 
33 

• 7 
*16 



32 
10 
41 
26 
39 
40 
40 
39 
39 
38 

* 7 
*11 

• 4 
7 

* 1 
"19 

32 
15 

• 7 
65 
13 
22 



1 
4 
14 



*I8 
*13 
'16 
*11 

* 7 

•30 



18 



25 
25 



50 
47 



' Decrease. All the rest Increase in cost. 
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" GO WEST, YOUNG MAH."— Horace Greeleu- 

For some years after the late civil war, emigration from Europe increased, and 
the average number of arrivals of immigrants, for the port of New York alone, for 
the nine years 1»65-1873, both inclusive, was 240,000. But in 1874 there was a 
sudden reduction in the number of arrivals; falling off from 266,818 in 1873 to 
104,041 in 1874; 84,560 in 1875; 68,264 in 1876, and 54,536 in 1877. In 1878 the 
trade began to rise again — 75,347 coming to the port of New York, and 138,469 at 
all points. It should be said, also, that a larger number than formerly came into 
the country by way of the Dominion of Canada, and other Atlantic and Pacific 
ports. In all about4,612,000 immigrants have arrived in this country since 1861. 
The past falling off in immigration was due to several causes; the depression iu 
business and finances, which had lasted from_1873 to 1878, had caused many busi- 
ness failures, and the reduction in values, a necessary prelude to resumption, had 
almost paralyzed manufacturing. Our immense agricultural crops were sold at very 
low prices, because there was not, until 1877 and 1878, a large demand for them 
from Europe, the cereals of Southern Kussia being marlieted at a lower price — and 
the production was too great tor the consumption of the home market. Meanwhile 
the demand for labor at remunerative prices was, until 1877, taking all things into 
account, better iu Europe than here — and the number of emigrants who returned 
to their homes in Europe was greater than at any previous period. As our con- 
dition began to improve, and business grew more brisk, and manufacturing revived 
here, the state of affairs in Europe became rapidly worse; in Great Britain the in- 
debtedness in India was crushing the wealthy firms engaged in that trade ; the 
demand for their manufactures Irom this country and other countries was rapidly 
diminishing, and, to a large extent, our goods were taking their place. There w?,s 
little demand, except from India, which could not pay, for British iron and steel ; 
Belgium, France and Germany were underbidding English iron masters on their 
own soil. The goods of Manchester and Sheffield remained on their shelves, and 
American goods of better quality were offered in those cities at lower prices. The 
failure of the Bank of the City of Glasgow in October, 1878, of the West of England 
Bank in December, and of one or two smaller institutions subsequently, caused 
great cumbers of failures; a,nd the extensi\e strikes which followed the attempt of 
the manufacturers, ship builders and mine owners to reduce wages, added to the 
general gloom. While this reduction was a matter of necessity on the part of the 
capitalists, it bore with great severity on the working classes. When, iu addition 
to this, the government was carrying on war in Afghanistan and in Zululand, and 
had accepted heavy responsibilities in Asia Minor, Cyprus and Egypt, involving 
increased taxation, and India was hopelessly in debt, there was great room for 
apprehension, and the tendency to emigration is a, natural consequence of that 
apprehension. 

On the Continent the condition of things was not much better. Germany, Italy, 
Spain and France were in a condition of upheaval. Socialism on the one side and 
Ultra-montanism on the other, are threatening the peace of all four, and attempts 
at repression only aggravate the difficulty. Eussia is permeated by Nihilism, the 
worst form of socialism, because it is only destructive, with no desire or intention 
of reconstruction. Turkey is in a deplorable state, but her people do not migrate 
westward. From the other countries named, as well as from the Scandinavian 
States, the probabilities are strong of a greater immigration to this country than we 
have ever seen. Neither Canada nor Australasia offer any such inducements to the 
industrious and peace-loving immigrants as we can offer — and we shall, unquestion- 
ably, receive the larger portion of them. 

Let us, then, give some friendly and disinterested advice to those who are in- 
tending to come and make their homes in our country. We are not interested iu 
any land scheme— any railroad or transportation company; we are not citizens of 
any of the so-called land States or Territories, and do not own an acre of land in any 
one of them; we are simply intelligent citizens of the United States, patriotic 
enough to desire the growth and prosperity of our country, and its settlement by 
honest, upright, law-abiding, industrious citizens, who will build up for themselves 
and their children homes here in which they may enjoy long life and prosperity. 
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"We have taken the utmost pains to obtain the most thorough information possi- 
ble in regard to the diflferent States and Territories which are inviting immigration, 
and what we have to say here, will be found to be entirely true, and without any 
coloring of personal interest. 

But it is not alone for European emigrants that we have collected this informa- 
tion. Since 1873 more than two million American citizens have migrated from the 
Eastern States to the States and Territorios west of the Mississippi ; and perhaps 
as many more, most of tliem mechanics and young farmers, though including also 
other professions and trades, are fully determined to go within the next year or two. 
We would not seek to detain them at the East, for there is a grand field for devel- 
opment in the West, and the greater the number of intelligent, industrious and 
patriotic Ameiican citizens who shall settle its vast prairies and carry thither the 
religious, literary and political institutions which have caused the East to prosper 
in the past, the stronger will be the guaranty of the perpetuity of our Union with 
its noble heritage of free institutions. 

To both classes, then — the emigrants from foreign lands and our own sons, 
brothers and friends — who are setting their faces westward, we would address our 
counsels. 

1. We would say, first, to all intending emigrants, Whether from our own or iToreigu 
countries, do not go West without some ready money beyond your travelling ex- 
penses, and the amount necessary to secure your lands. If you are intending to be 
farmers, you will need money to stock your farm, to buy seed and food for your 
slock, and to support your family until you can realize on your first crop. The 
emigrant who is thus unprovided will fare hard in a new country, though the settlers 
there are as generous and helpful as they can be. The larger the amount of ready 
money an emigrant can command, the more easily and pleasantly will he be situated. 
The building of a rude house, and furnishing it in the plainest way, will consume 
considerable money — and the first breaking up of his land, the necessary agricul- 
tural implements and machines, and the hire of help in putting in his crops, aside 
from the cost of stock and fodder, will add to his early expenses. The man who 
can go to any of the western States or Territories and take up a farm and have on 
hand, after paying the necessary fees and land expenses, $1,000 (£200), will have 
a very comfortable time, and will, under ordinary circumstances, be well situated 
for the future. The man who has a much smaller sum will find that he has many 
hardships to undergo, and will do better to seek employment as a hired laborer for 
the first year, purchasing his land meanwhile, and if possible, getting in a crop. 

The mechanic or operative who goes West for a home also needs capital, though 
perhaps not as much, if his calling is one of those which are indispensable iu a new 
country. A good carpenter, mason, blacksmith, miller, sawyer, stone-cutter, brick- 
maker, painter and glazier will be reasonably sure of remunerative work very soon ; 
but two or three hundred dollars at least, and as much more as they can command, 
will be needed. For professional men there may be a longer waiting required. The 
clergyman may have a congregation to preach to, but the salary he will receive 
from them at first will be very small, and unless he can derive at least a part of his 
salary from other sources, he will be very sure to suffer. The physician will find 
his services in demand but his fees will, many of them, be collected with difliculty. 
The lawyer may have to wait long for business, but will generally manage to get his 
pay for his services. The editor, the artist, the bookseller, and the dealers iu lux- 
uries generally must wait till society reaches its second stage of development. ' 

2. Be deliberate in the choice of a location, and do not decide until you have 
carefully weighed all the advantages and disadvantages of each. It is our purpose 
to set these before you so fully and fairly as to aid you in thiS matter. 

It is not necessary to go to the West in order to find land at a reasonable price, 
in good and healthy locations, and within moderate distance of a good market. 
There are large tracts in Maine of very fair land, with ready access by river or rail- 
road to good, though not large, markets. The soil is not as rich as that at the West, 
and the winters are long and cold ; the climate is healthy, except a strong tendency 
to pulmonary consumption, which is the scourge of most cold climates on the sea- 
board; but these lands compare very well with the new Canadian lands, and are 
more accessible to markets. Wheat, rye and barley can be grown to advantage', 
but the summers are not generally long enough for Indian corn, though a very large 
business is done at Saco, Biddeford, etc, in canning the green corn for consump- 
tion. The long winters make the rearing of cattle and sheep less profitable than in 
southern regions. The other New England States have but little land which, at the 
prices at which it would be sold, would be attractive to emigrants. 
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The State of New York has much desirable land for settlers. The eastern two- 
thirds of Long Island has a light, friable soil, easily cultivated, inclined to oe sandy, 
but yielding very large crops when properly manured, with abundant manures, and 
railroad lines giving it speedy access to the New York and Brooklyn markets, the 
best on the Continent. The whole island might and should be covered with market 
gardens, and flower gardens. Much of this land is purchasable at from three to 
ten dollars an acre, and lor market gardening from 10 to 20 acres is sufficient. The 
climate is mild and healthful, and the prompt returns for labor sure It is neces- 
sary that the settler should kiiow something of the business of market gardening ; 
but this is as easily acquired as any other agricultural business. The Island is, in 
its greatest length, 104 miles long, and from 7 to 15 miles broad. The difficulties 
in regard to this region in the past have been due to the want of good railroad 
communication ; but these have now disappeared, and the railroads will multiply 
from year to year. Within ten years these lands will increase in value, certainly 
five fold and possibly ten fold. There are extensive tracts of land in eastern New 
Jersey which might also be easily transformed into rich market gardens, as some of 
them have already been. But to return to New York. In the northern part of the 
State there is a vast tract known as the John Brown Tract, covering the greater 
part of several large counties, of excellent farming lands, much of it forest, with 
numerous lakes and streams — valuable land for grain crops, especially wheat, bar- 
ley, rye, oats and buckwheat, and much of it excellent grazing land. It has been 
proposed t^ set it apart as a public park, with a view to the utilization of its lakes 
and streams for the supply of the canals and the upper waters of the Hudson. 
There are railroads and navigable streams on all sides of this vast tract, but as yet 
no railroad through it, though this difficulty would be readily overcome if it were 
fairly opened for settlement. All the cereals except Indian corn could be produced 
abundantly. There is much wild game in the tract, deer especially, and feathered 
game of all sorts, and delicious fish in great abundance. There are some bears, 
catamounts, lynxes, badgers, and many foxes, woodchucks, rabbits, squirrels, &o. , 
(fee. The markets are Ogdensburgh, Oswego, Watertown, Home, Utica, Lii tie Falls, 
Schenectady and Albany. Land can be purchased at from 50 cents to $5 par acre. 

Pennsylvania has, near the centre of the State, a similar tract of desirable though 
mountainous land. 

But perhaps, in some respects, the most desirable region for some classes of 
immigrants and settlers is to be found in West Virginia. The region is hilly and 
parts of it too mountainous for cultivation , but wherever it can be cultivated 
the soil is rich and productive. The whole region abounds in valuable timber — 
black walnut, oak, ash, beech, hickory, chestnut, and other hard woods, with a fair 
proportion of hemlock and pine. These command high prices at markets readily 
accessible. Its mineral wealth of coal, of the best quality, petroleum, salt, lime, 
baryta, &c. , is inexhaustible — and the markets of Cincinnati, Pittsburgh, Richmond, 
Norfolk and Baltimore are easily accessible from nearly all pointe of the State. 
Three railroads cross the State, one at its northern border, one at its southern, and 
one nearly through the centre. The Ohio Kiver also skirts the border of the State 
on the north-west and is navigable for large steamers. The climate is excellent. Land 
can be purchased in this State at from S3 to $10 per acre, and tracts not so desira- 
ble at lower prices. The Governor of the State will furnish all the information 
needed. 

In the Southern Atlantic States there is a fine climate and much good land offered 
at reasonable prices, but, with the exception ot Florida, the social, political, edu- 
cational and financial conditions of these States are not such as to make emigration 
to them desirable. The only way in which emigration to Virginia, North Carolina, 
South Carolina, Georgia, Alabama, Mississippi, Louisiana, or Arkansas, is practica- 
ble, is by colonies; and in most of those States, there would still be difficulties and 
disabilities which would make a residence there unpleasant. These States are ruled 
tio much by the pistol, the rifle, and the shot-gun, to make life agreeable there. 
Florida is obtaining a large population of northern settlers, and though some por- 
tions of the State are subject to malarious fevers, and its principal towns suffer 
occasionally from yellow iVver, the climate in the interior is delightful, and the 
culture of the orange, lemon and fig, and other semi-tropical fruits, is becoming 
large and profitable. Lands in desirable portions of the State are much in demand 
and are bringing higher prices than those we have named from other States, 

Texas has, since 1870, been a favorite resort for those emigrants who desire a 
warm climate. The interior of the State is very healthy, and for rearing cattle, 
sheep and horses, its advantages are superior to those of any other State. The 
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lands, especially in eastern and middle Texas, are very fertile and yield immense 
crops of Indian corn, sorghum, sugar-cane, cotton, rice and tobacco. The best 
mode of settlement here is by colonies, and the region to be settled should be care- 
fully explored by a committee of the colonists in advance. Western Texas is very 
dry, and along the Mexican and northern borders, Mexican raiders, and Apache and 
Comanche Indians very often make plundering expeditions, carrying off horses and 
cattle, and destroying property and occasionally murdering the settlers. The 
finances of the State are not so well administered as they should be, and the taxes 
are largely in arrears. It is easier to obtain a clear title to lands here than in most 
of the States where the title does not come either from the U. S. Government or 
from the railways to which the governmenttas made grants. Land can be obtained, 
unimproved, at from $1 to $5 per acre. 

Tennessee (East Tennessee in particular) has much desirable land. The valleys 
along the Appallachian chain, in eastern Kentucky and Tennessee, extending into 
northern Georgia and Alabama, have a delightful climate, great mineral wealth, 
and much valaable timber, and iu many places a fertile soil. For capitalists, min- 
ers, workers in iron, copper or zinc, colliers, and the mechanical trades generally, 
this region gives better promise of obtaining a competence than most others. A 
number of large cplonies from Great Britain have already located themselves here, 
and, even under the financial pressure of the past five years, most of them have done 
well. Middle Tennessee has also much desirable land for settlers, and it is offered 
at low prices. The financial condition of the State is not good, and the party in 
power have shown a proclivity for repudiation of their past debts, which has given 
them a bad reputation abroad. East Tennessee is traversed by several railways and 
has for its markets, Chattanooga, Cincinnati, Charleston and Savannah. Middle 
and Western Tennessee raise large quantities of cotton, Indian corn and peanuts, as 
well as sorghum, wheat, barley, oats, &c. East Tennessee produces very little cot- 
ton, but more of the food products. Land can be obtained at low prices, especially 
if purchased for colonies in large tracts. 

Arkansas has in its western portion large tracts of very fair land, hilly but pro- 
ductive, and with great mineral wealth. The mountains are well covered with 
heavy timber. The climate is salubrious and especially adapted for those having 
any tendency to pulmonary .diseases . Eheumatic and gouty diseases are much 
benefited by the Hot Springs. Yet the social , political and financial condition of 
the State is such that we hesitate to recommend it as a home for emigrants. 

While Misjouri has many tracts of land suited for emigrants, we must, until she 
repeals her repudiation laws, regard her as an undesirable State for our own citizens 
or those seeking a home from foreign countries to make their residence. Mechanics 
and machinists will often find iu St. Louis good and remunerative employment, 
and miners may find work in her iron, lead and coal mines. 

In Indiana, Illinois and Iowa there are no very desirable lands belonging to the 
United States Government, and certainly none which could be taken under the 
Homestead, Pre-emption or Timber Culture laws — and very little in Wisconsin. 
The Illinois Central R. K., Chicago & North Western, Cliicago, Eock Island & 
Pacific, Burlington & Missouri Eiver, and several others have land grants and will 
sell alternate sections to settlers at from $6 to $10 per acre. These lands being on 
trunk railroad lines are, iu many cases, desirable as investments. 

But in the States of Minnesota, Nebraska, Kansas, and Colorado, east of the 
Sierra Nevada, and the Territories of Dakota, Wyoming, Montana, Idaho, Utah, 
New Mexico and Arizona, there are still very considerable quantities of government 
lands; though in each of the States and in the Territories of Wyoming, Utah and 
New Mexico, there have been large grants to railroads . 

Of these States and Teiritories some are more desirable than others, though nil 
have their advantages and disadvantages. Minnesota has a fertile soil, great enter- 
prise, and a magnificent future. The climatein winter is cold, but dry and uniform ; 
in summer it is delightful. The western portion of the State, which forms a part 
of the valley of the Eed Eiver of the North, is the best land for Spring wheat in the 
United States, and the larger portion of the Minnesota wheat, which has a world- 
wide reputation, is raised there. This region is attracting gi eat numbers of immi- 
f rants, and is traverssd by several railroads — the Northern Pacific, and the railroad 
now building through the Eed Eiver Valley from Pembina southward, are the most 
Important. Lands every way desirable can now be procured in this region, by the 
use of cash or bounty land scrip, under the Homestead Act or under the Timber 
Culture Act. We shall explain these processes of obtaniug lands further on. 
Lands can also be obtai»ed by individual settlers from the railroads which gridiron 
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the State, Bt somewhat higher prices, but with the advantages of a ready access to 
good markets. Considerable portions of the State are well adapted to grazing, but 
the cattle and sheep must be carefully housed during the long winter, and hence 
the cost of raising stock for food purposes is greater than in most Southern States 
and Teiritories. Butter, iheese and wool are largely produced, and with much 
profit. The principal cities and towns have had a very rapid but healthy growth, 
and are good plaoi s for industrious and enterprising mecuanics to find abundant 
and remunerative employment. 

Dakota Territory, which joins Minnesota and Iowa on the west, is one of our 
newest territories. An effort likely to be successful is now making to divide it and 
to organize from it, with perhaps the addition of a small portion of Wyoming and 
Montana Territories, a new territory to be called Lincoln, which shall include the 
whole of the Black Hills region, where recent gold discoveries have built up a 
thriving district. This measure would work no ill to Dakota and would greatly 
facilitate the development of the new territory. The greater part of the settlements 
of the Territory of Dakota, as it wiU be after this new territory is organized, are in 
the eastern a- d south-eastern portions; the Northern Pacific Eailroai crosses the 
State just below the 47th parallel, and Bismarck, its station on the Missouri River, 
is a town of some importance, and other towns are growing upon the line of that 
road. The eastern or rather north-eastern counties adjoining Minnesota are in the 
fertile valley of the Ked Kiver of the North, and are admirably adapted to wheat 
culture, South-eastern Dakota has also a very rich soil, and is equally well suited 
for grazing, and the culture of cereals or root crops. A correspondent of the Milwau- 
kee (Wis.) Sentlnd, who had spent s^me time in S. E. Dakota in the autumn of 
1878, says that in Hanson County, 60 miles north of Yanklon (the capital of the 
territory), on the 1st of December, 1878, "the ground was iree from snow, and 
c^jttle and horses were f eding on the wild prairie grass. No coun' ry in the world 
produces a mgre nutritious grass ; oxen need no other food. For stock and she p 
raising this region has perhaps no rival in a northern latitude, and offers special 
attractions to the dairyman." Another correspondent, w;iting about the same 
time, says of this region ; ' ' Dakota is par excellence a stock country, as i he natural 
grasses are rich, and yield heavy crops of hay. All that is to be done is t > pay for 
herding in summer, ai d to cut hay and cure it for winter use. The cost of herding 
is about ten shillings per head for a season of five months. Sheep pay well, the 
climate being dry and the lands rolling. The soil will grow anything to perfection 
adapted to the latitude, as it contains an almost inexhaustible supply of plaut food. 
I saw a carrot two and a half feet long, and it was not cosnidered much of a carrot 
eithpr. " Mr. W . H. Swartz, for some years a highly respected citizen of that part 
of Dakota, writes to the Examiner and Chronicle, New York, in March, 1879, that 
' ' the chief business of the region is agriculture. Stock raising will return 100 per 
cent, on investment every three or four years, and caa be carried on regardless of 
grasshoppers (the Rocky Mountain locust, which has in some years destroyed the 
grain crops) and the influences that sometimes affect the small grains. Water is to 

be found ata depth of from 15 to 25 feet, mostly of a very gool quality." 

"The soil is equal to any in the world, The climate is milder than in the same 
latitude east by some degrees. The Spring opens fully as early, ordinarily, as at 
Pittsburgh, Penn. The fall season is exceptionally fine, affording the fiirmer 
amp'e time to secure his crops. There is a railroad to Yankton, the capital, in the 
south-east corner of the Territory, and several othersprojectC' I but not finished ; there 
is also the Northern Pacific Railroad, already mentioned, just below the 47 th parallel 
and crossing the territory from east to west. The Missouri River is navigable 
through nearly the whole of its extent in the territory, for steamers. The eastern 
counties in the Red River Valley can send their grain to market by Minnesota rail- 
roads. Still it must be acknowledged that the want of railro i ds increases the ex- 
pense of transportation of crops and sroods. This is a present objection to Dakota, 
bat it will soon cease to be si for railroads in the west keep pace with the increase 
of the population. Meantime, as this territory is the most accessible of any of 
those which contain a large amount of government land, with a healthful climate, 
abundant streams, and other advantages for emigrants, we may as well describe 
here the processes by which an emigrant farmer can obtain 480 acres of govern- 
ment land of the best quality at a very moderate cost. The same process will pro- 
cure these lands in the other States and Territories where desirable government 
lands are yet for sale — but it is not to be forgotten that desirable Government lands 
are fast becoming scarce. 

The method of obtaining them is thus described by Mr. W. H. Swartz, a prac- 
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tical business man, thoroughly familiar with Dakota, but now residing at Eyote, 
Minnesota: 

There being but few railroad land grants in Dakota, the only way to obtain these 
lands is to enter them under the Homestead laws of the U. S. A. Every citizen of 
the United States, or those who declare their intention to become such, over twenty- 
one years of age, whether male or female, except the married wite, possesses three 
rights entitling them to 480 acres of government land: the right of pre-emption, 
homestead, and an entry under the Timber Culture Act. A pre-emption is a fourth 
of a section, or 160 acres of land, obtained by occupancy and improvement, and 
the payment of $1 25 per acre, or $200 for 160 acres. Payment can be made atany 
time after 6 months or within 33 months from date of entry, and a deed obtained 
allowing to dispose of or hold the purchase at will. A homestead is a similar tract 
obtained by the payment of $14 government fees, and the continued occupancy 
and improvement of the land for five successive years. Persons are not required 
to remain on it uninterruptedly, but an abandonment for six months works a for- 
feiture. Those who prefer, and are able, can secure a title after six months by 
paying the pre-emption price. A claim under the Timber Culture Act is secured 
by paying $14 government fees, and the planting of tree seeds or cuttings to the 
amount of ten acres. Three years' time are allowed in which to do this, making 
the cost merely nominal. Persons entering a claim lor timber culture are not re- 
quired to occupy it, or even go upon it, if they do not desire to. The improve- 
ments can be made by employed help. Two years are allowed before any trees 
need be planted, and the entire expense, if done by employed labor, will not exceed 
$120 for the entry. Every individual may enter either pre-emption or homestead 
anda claim under the Timber Culture Act at the same time, making 320 acres, and 
after fulfilling the requirements of the law regulating either of the former two, can 
exercise his remaining unoccupied right, giving him 480 acres. Persons wishing 
to enter these lands must appear in person at a Territorial United States L*id- 
Ofilce, or before a Clerk of the Court for the county in which the land is located. 
All persons, however, who have served in the army or navy of the U.S.A., or their 
widows or orphans, can enter a homestead through power of attorney for the sum 
of $2, and hold the land one year without occupying it. They have also the 
privilege of changing their entry to any other selection within six months, and if 
they fail to ratify their application at the end of the six months and enter upon their 
claim, no forfeiture is made excepting the privilege of filing again by power of 
attorney. 

Nebraska is one of the newer States of the Union, admitted in 1867. Its area is 
nearly 76,000 square miles, a little less than that of England and Scotland together. 
Its population, which was 122,993 in 1870, was not less than 450,000 in 1879. The 
increase by immigration alone, in the year ending June 30, 1878, was not less than 
100,000. There were sold to immigrants in that year 614,774 acres of pre-empted, 
homestead and timber culture lands by the government, and 303,991 acres of rail- 
road lands, making nearly 920,000 acres beside all sales of private farms and all 
the uncompleted sales of government lands. The unsold government lands 
amounted at that time to about twenty-eight million acres, but only a portion of 
these were desirable. 

The climate is excellent, though the heat of summer is sometimes intense 
for a few days, and the winds in winter sweep over the prairies with greaf force. 
Western Nebraska, beyond the 100th Meridian W. from Greenwich, is subject to 
drought, the rainfall being comparatively small; but the influence of settlement 
and cultivation, and especially of tree-planting, has been remarkable in increasing 
the amount of ram fall. The crop of cereals in 1877 in the State was about 50,- 
000,000 bushels ; in 1878 over 80,000,000 bushels. Much of the country is admir- 
ably adapted to grazing purposes — and with, at the utmost, a few weeks shelter, 
cattle can obtain their own living from the prairie grass. Many of the settlements 
are by colonies, and these have generally done well. Of the more recent immigrants, 
the greater portion are from the Eastern and Atlantic States. The Missouri River 
forms the entire eastern boundary of the State, and is navigable and navigated by 
large steamers for the whole distance; the Platte Eiver and the Niobrara, which 
traverse the breadth of the State from east to west, are not navigable throughout 
the year or for any considerable distance. The Platte is a broad but shallow stream, 
and receives many afluents from its north bank, but very few from the south bank. 
The numerous branches of the Kansas Eiver, which water the southern and south- 
eastern part of the State, largely supply this deficiency. The Union Pacific E.K., 
which follows the Valley of the Platte, Lodge Pole Creek, and the South Fork of 
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the Platte, crosses the State near the middle from east to west ; and the Burlington 
and Missouri -Elver, the Atchison and Nebraska, St. Joseph and Denver City, Mid- 
land Pacific, and other railroads, afford ready access to southern and south-eastern 
Nebraska. Portions of the State have suffered from the grasshopper or locust 
plague, but it is believed that the measures proposed for their repression will be 
found effective. The Colorado beetle or potato bug^ which threatened at one time 
the destruction of that valuable tuber, is now regarded with indifference. Its 
prevalence in such vast numbers, and perhaps that of the Eocky Mountain locust 
also, was due to the wanton destruction of the prairie hens and other descriptions 
of grouse, which had been carried on for several years. North-western Nebraska 
offers less inducements for settlers than the rest of the State. It is dry and sandy, 
and the soil is covered in summer with alkaline deposits. Water is scanty, and 
many of the small lakes or ponds are saline or alkaline. 

Kansas, the state next south of Nebraska, is an older state than Nebraska, but 
admitted into the Union so lately as 1859. It lies between the parallels of 37° and 
40° N. lat., and the meridians of 95° and 102° W. longitude from Greenwich , and is the 
Central State of the United States, and in some sense, the heart of the North Ameri- 
can Continent. Its area is 81, 318 square miles, about the same as that of England 
and Scotland. Its population in 1860, was 109,000, in 1870, 364,399, and is now 
probably not less than 730,000. In the year ending June 30, 1878, 1,711,572 acres 
of government lands were sold, and probably over a million acres of railroad lands. 
The climate of Kansas is healthful and pleasant, occasionally the heat is intense 
in summer, and the average rainfall, especially in Western Kansas, though increas- 
ing, is yet somewhat less than is desirable. Much of the soil is very fertile, and that 
portion of the state lying west of the 100th meridian, though alkaline, is tolerably 
well watered, and the profuse planting of trees there has so much increased the rain- 
fall, that these lands bid fair to yield excellent wheat and barley crops. 

The State is rapidly settling, and in productiveness ranks with the older states. 
Its crops of Indian Com rank third or fourth in the Union, and the Wheat crops 
seventh or eighth. Its soil is well adapted to the growth of cereals and root crops, 
while it has excellent facilities for stock-raising. Though for so new a state it is 
traversed by an unusual number of railroads, and all portions except the north-west 
are readily accessible by means of the great lines and their bi'anches and feeders, 
yet southern and south-western Kansas seem to be at present the regions most 
sought by settlers. Like its neighbors in the north and west, Kansas has had its 
visitations of drought, of grasshoppers or Eocky Mountain locusts, and of Colorado 
beetles, but has survived them all, and by the abundance of its crops for three or 
four years past, has recovered from its losses. It is hardly probable that it will be 
desolated by either of these scourges again very soon. The educational advantages 
of both Nebraska and Kansas are excellent, and the two states are in a good finan- 
cial condition. The principal towns in Kansas are thriving and growing rapidly , 
and offer good opportunities of employment to industrious and intelligent mechanics. 
CoLOEADO is the latest accession to tte sisterhood of states, having been received 
in the Centennial year, 1876. It lies between the parallels of 37° and i.V N. Lat, 
and the meridians of 102° and 109° west longitude from Greenwich. Its area is 
104,500 square miles, a little less than that of the United Kingdonl of Great Britain 
and Ireland, and its population, which in 1870 was 38,864, now probably exceeds 
200,000. Unlike the states and territories previously described, it is a mountain 
state; the Eocky Mountains in two nearly parallel ranges, pass through it from 
north to south nearly centrally, and have within the bounds of the state some of 
their loftiest peaks. The table-lands and foot-hills by which the Eocky Mountains 
are approached from the east, are themselves elevated, and most of the arable and 
pastoral lands of the state are from 4,000 to 7,000 feet above the level of the sea. 
The mountain peaks rise to an altitude of from 12, 000 to 15,000 feet. On the west- 
em portion of the state beyond the Eocky Mountains, the surface is exceedingly 
rough, though with some beautiful valleys. The Grand, Green and San Juan Elvers 
and their aflluents, which are the sources of the Colorado of the West, plough 
through these broken lands in canons varying in depth from 2,000 to 4,000 feet. 
This is one of the new mining regions, and gold and silver are found in paying 
quantities by those who are willing to undergo the hardships of the way and ihe 
still greater hardships which attach to the miner's life in such a region. 

Another peculiar feature of Colorado is its vast natural parts. There are several 
of these, the largest being the North, the Middle, the South and the San Luis Parks. 
They are extensive fertile valleys, surrounded by the lofty mountain walls of the 
Eocky Mountains, and are undoubtedly the beds of ancient lakes of Vast extent. 
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whicli, in some of the upheavals of the geologic periods, have been drained, and 
formed these beautiful valleys. These parks are six or seven thousand feet abova 
the sea. Their whole surface is covered with a rich and abundant herbage, and in. 
the season, with the gayest flowers. 

Colorado has much good soil, but for the most part is better adapted to grazing 
than to the culture of the cereals and root crops. Its grasses are eagerly sought by 
cattle and sheep, and both thrive and fatten on them. At the close of the last 
year this new state had over half a million of cattle and 750,000 sheep in its pas- 
tures. Notwithstanding the elevation, both cattle and sheep seldom require to be 
sheltered and fed during the winter. Most of the arable lands require irrigation, 
for which, in many sections, provision has been made, and if properly irrigated, 
the lands yield almost incredible crops. In the table lands of Weld County, in the 
N. N. E. part of the state, irrigated fields are reported by the very highest authority, 
to have yielded in successive years, over 300 bushels of Indian corn to the acre, a 
yield never equalled elsewhere. To the enterprising farmer with a small capital, 
perhaps no portion of the west offers a better opportunity of profitable investment 
and labor. The grains, vegetables and root crops, which by irrigation yield so 
abundantly, are in immediate demand at profitable prices, by the mining and other 
population. Those farmers who are engaged in stock raising, are large purchasers 
of vegetables and grain, and as from the salubrity, dryness and elevation of the 
country, Colorado has become a favorite resort for invalids, the towns form excel- 
lent markets for produce. Eastern Colorado is well provided with railroads. 
The Denver Pacific, the Atchison, Topeka and Santa Fe, the Colorado Centi'al, and 
several minor roads, some of them of narrow gauge, traverse these table lands, 
while the Union Pacific skirts its northern border. As yet the principal range of 
the Eocky Mountains in the State has not been crossed, and Western Colorado has 
no railroads in operation, but at the present rate of progress this will not long be 
the ease. The recent discoveries of gold and silver in enormous quantities at Lead- 
ville. Silver Cliff, Eosita, and furtljer West, near Ouray, are producing a stampede 
in that direction, and will compel the quick completion of railroads now in progress. 

Wyoming Teeeitoky lies between 41° and 4.5° of north latitude, and between 
the meridians of 104° and 111° of west longitude from Greenwich. The Eocky 
Mountains cross it diagonally from north-west to south-east, covering a breadth of 
more than 200 miles, though between the ranges there are some fine, arable valleys, 
especially those of Big Horn Eiver and its affluents, and the north fork of the 
Platte Eiver. Between the 42d and 43d parallels the Sweet Water Mountain range 
crosses the Territory from we.' t to east, terminating at the east in Laramie Park. 
The two parallel diagonal ranges, are the Wind Eiver Mountains on the west, and 
the Big Horn on the east. A small portion of the Black Hills region, now noted 
for its ^old mines, is in the north-east of this Territory, and the Yellowstone Na- 
tional Park, covering 3575 square miles, containing the most wonderfi:il natural 
curiosities in the world, is in the north-west corner. Wyoming has an area of 97.- 
883 square miles, or 62,645,120 square acres, considerably more than England,, 
Wales and Scotland, but only one-eighth of the whole had been surveyed, to July, 
1878. The mineral wealth of Wyoming is perhaps less abundant than that of some 
of the other States and Territories, though gold in paying quantities is produced at 
several points. The whole amount of deposits of gold and silver at the mint or its 
branches, from Wyoming Territory since its first settlement, is only $684,000. Cop- 
per is found at several points, but awaits development. There are, also, iron, lead 
and g>psum in large quantities. But the most profitable mineral product of the 
country is coal. It is supposed to be lignite, being found in tertiary deposits, but 
it is of very good quality, and is used not only on the Union and Central Pacific 
Koads, which travers the southern part of the Territory, but in the towns and vil- 
lages along those lines. 

Wyoming is better adapted to the raising of cattle than to the culture of grain 
and root crops. In many quarters there is a good hay crop, but for cereals or 
roots, irrigation is required, and in valleys, with this aid, large crops are raised. 

The presence of a large population of consumers of food will insure a prompt 
and ready market at high prices for vegetables and cereals, and will justify consid- 
erable outlay for irrigation. 

The rush of taravel toward Yellowstone National Park, will make the stations on 
the route thither excellent markets for all kinds of produce. The Indians in the 
Territory are generally peaceful and friendly. 

Montana Teeeitoey lies north and north-west of Wyoming, extending to the 
boundary of the Dominion of Canada on the north, joining Dakota on the 65th 
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meridian, and extending to the Bitter Root and Wind Kiver Mountains, the western- 
most range of the Rocky Mountains on the west. It lies between the 4oth and 49ih 
parallels of north latitude, the west portion dipping down to the 44th parallel, and 
between the I04lh and the 116th meridians west from Greenwich. Its area is 
143,776 square mUes, or 92,016,640 acres, or one seventh larger than the United 
Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland. It is a mountainous country, though it has 
many beautiful and some fertile valleys, and some extensive plains. The various 
ranges of the Rocky Mountains traverse the whole western portion, covering a width 
of from 150 to 180 miles. The Bitter Root range divides it from Idaho Territory. 
There are also lower ranges dividing the Yellowstone from the Missouri, as well as 
north of the Missouri, and south of the Yellowstone; they run from west to east. 

The Territory is well watered. The sources of the largest rivers of the continent, 
the Missouri with its great tributaries, the Yellowstone and the Madison, Jefferson 
and Gallatin, and the head waters of the Suake and Clark's Fork, the two great 
tributaries of the Columbia River, are in this Territory. The climate is mild and 
temperate except on the high elevations. The rainfall is from 12 to 16 inches 
annually, and is increasing, but the facilities for irrigation are generally good . 

The Territory is rich in mineral wealth, 120 millions of dollars of gold and 
silver, mostly gold, having been produced in its mines since 1861. , The yield in 
1878 exceeded $5, 000, 000. There are also valuable copper ores, coal teds, (lignite) 
and petroleum springs in this Territory. 

About one-ninth of the whole land in Montana has been surveyed ; while there 
is much of the Territory which is unsurveyable, and worthless for agricultural and 
pastoral purposes, there is also a much larger amount of valuable land than has 
hitherto been supposed. The sage-brush lands, covered with alkali, and formerly 
supposed to be worthless, prove, under the increased rainfall, and especially with 
moderate irrigation, the most fertile lands for cereals in the world. The wheat and 
oats produced on these lands, surpass all others in the market in weight and qual- 
ity. But this Territory is especially adapted for stock raising, and has already 
very large herds and flocks. The returns in 1878 show 300,000 cattle and 100,000 
sheep , about 40,000 horses and mules. There are no railroads as yet, in the Terri- 
tory, but it is very accessible by the Missouri and Yellowstone, and has good wagon 
roads. The Indians are not likely to be very troublesome. 

Idaho Teetjitoey lies between the parallels of 42*^ and 49° north latitude and 
meridians of 111° andll7° west longitude from Greenwich. It is of irregular form, 
narrow at the north and broad at the south, its eastern boundary being the Bitter 
Root and Wind River range of the Rocky Mountains, the westernmost range of 
these mountains. 

It is for the most part in the Valley of the Snake or Lewis River, the main tribu- 
tary of the Columbia River, and part of the great basin lying between the Rocky 
and the Sierra Nevada or Cascade Mountains, but is crossed by several considerable 
ranges, those on the south-east and south forming the borders of the Great Salt 
Lake Basin, the Coeur d' Alene Mountains in the north being outlying spurs of the 
Bitter Root Mountains, and the vast irregular mass of the Salmon River Mount- 
ains near the centre, dividing the upper Snake River Valley from the Salmon River, 
or lower Snake River Valley. The area is 86,294 square miles, about as large as 
New York and Ohio. The Territory is mainly drained by the Snake River and its 
affluents, the Owyhee, Salmon and Spokane Rivers, through the Clark's Fork of the 
Columbia, and some of its affluents cross it in the north, and the Bear River, a 
tributary of the Great Salt Lake, enters the Territory on the south. The climate 
of Idaho is temperate and mild except at the highest elevations. Much of the land 
requires irrigation, but under a moderate amount of irrigation it yields very large 
crops of cereals and vegetables. The mountain slopes are covered with heavy 
timber. There are considerable tracts of good pastoral lands. Only about one- 
twelfth of the area of the Territory has as yet been surveyed. Much of what are 
known as sage-brush lands might be profitably settled, by companies or colonies 
who would provide for irrigation on a large scale, by which the most bounteous 
crops could be secured. 

The mineral wealth of the Territory is very great, over 28 millions of bullion, 
mostly gold, having been deposited in the mint and branches, previous to July 1, 
1878. The yield in 1878 was at Itast $1,500,000, and might be. almost indefinitely 
increased. There is one railroad in the southern part of the Territory, the Utah 
extending from the Union Pacific at Ogden, to Old Fort Hall on the Snake River.' 
The settlement by colonies is the best method in this Territory. 
^ Utah, " the land of the Mormons, '' lies between the parallels of 37 ° and 42° north 
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laiiinde, and between 109° and 114:° west longitude from Greenwich. It is for tha 
most part in a deep basin surrounded by high mountains, the Wahsatoh range form- 
ing the eastern rim of the basin. East of this range the country belongs to the 
Eooky Mountain system. It is drained by the Colorado and its tributaries, the 
Grand, Green and San Juan Elvers, all of which flow through deep canons, from 
2,000 to 5, 000 feet below the surface of the elevated plain. 

West of the Wahsatch Mountains there are a succession of valleys, forming to- 
gether a part of the Great Salt Lake Basin, and the lakes and rivers have no outlet. 
The Great Salt Lake is 100 miles long and 50 broad, and has an area of 1,900 square 
miles. 

In the north-west and west the plains are alkaline, treeless and covered with sage- 
bush, but by irrigation, even these produce 40 to 50 bushels of wheat, 70 to 80 
bushels of oats and barley, and from 200 to 400 bushels of potatoes, to the acre. 
The Mountains are generally covered with timber, which belongs to the California 
forest growth, though not attaining its great height. There is about 4,000 square 
miles of timber of the 84,000 square miles in the Territory. The lower portion of 
the valley around Utah Lake, and the Jordan and Sevier, is fertile and requires less 
irrigation. The Mormon system of irrigation is very effective. 

The climate, though dry and cool from the general elevation of the surface, is 
very healthy. The rainfall is somewhat more than 15 inches annually, except in the 
north-west. Eastern Utah has a climate and soil much like Colorado ; the soil yields 
large crops when irrigated. About three-fourths of the inhabitants are Mormons, 
a peculiar people acknowledging Joseph Smith, Brigham Young, and their succes- 
sors, as their supreme religous leaders a,nd prophets, holding many strange and 
crude views, practicing polygamy, and defying the authority of the United States 
in regard to it. The remainder of the people are not Mormons, and are engaged in 
mining, agriculture and other business pursuits. 

Utah is very rich in minerals. Mining for the precious metals has been discour- 
aged by the Mormons, but the yield of silver is now more than $5,000,000 a year, 
and considerable quantities of gold are also produced. It is richer in the best 
iron ores than any other portion of the United States. It has also copper, lead 
and sulphur in abundance, and has immense beds of both lignite and bituminous 
coals of excellent quality. The Union Pacific Bailroad passes across the northern 
portion, and the Utah Bailroad, 54 miles in length, extends from Ogden southward. 
There are 350 irrigating canals. 

New Mexico, a Territory largely inhabited by Spanish Americans and the Mex- 
ican or Pueblo (village) Indians, lies between the parallels of 31° 20' and 37° 
north latitude, and between the meridians of 103° 2' and 109° 2' west longitude 
from Greenwich, Its area is 121,201 square miles, almost precisely that of the 
United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland. It forms a part of the elevated 
table land which forms the foundation of the Eocky Mountains, as well as of the 
Sierra Nevada. At Santa Fe it is 6, 682 feet above the sea, in the Upper Kio Grando 
Valley, 5,000 to 6,000 feet, at Albuquerque, 4,800 feet, on the Llano Estacado, or 
Staked Plain, and at El Paso, 3,000 to 3,500 feet. From this elevated plain rise hun- 
dreds of peaks from 3,000 to 10,000 feet above the plain. The Staked Plain, in the 
south-east, is a broad, almost level, treeless and waterless plain, sterile, but where 
it can be irrigated, capable of yielding immense crops, and producing abundantly 
the mesquite, a small but very valuable and deep rooted shrub of the Acacia family. 
West of the Bio Grande, wherever irrigation is possible, the soil yields abundantly, 
grain and vegetables, while the gramma grass on the hill slopes furnishes a delicious 
and fattening food for cattle. The raising of cattle is likely to become the favorite 
agricultural pursuit in the Territory, and many portions are admirably adapted for 
fruit raising. The climate is unrivalled for health. The rainfall in Santa Fe is 
about 13 inches annually; at Mesilla, in the south part of the Territory, on the west 
bank of the Bio Grand, it is not quite six inches. There are two railroads entering 
the Territory. The Atchison, Topeka and Santa Fe comes from the east, and is 
now completed to Santa Fe. The Denver and Bio Grande comes from the north, and 
has also reached Santa Fe. The population is about 130,000 ; 100,000 whites and 
nearly 90, 000 of them Mexicans, the remainder mostly from the Eastern States — 
there are 25 to 30,000 Indians of various races, including about 8,000 Pueblo or 
Village Indians, of the ancient Mexican races. Education is in a very low con- 
dition; more than three-fifths of the population cannot read or write. The public 
Schools and most of the private Schools are under control of the Jesuits, or other 
Catholic orders, and the instruction is more religious than literary. Colonies will do 
well in this Territory. 
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Arizona Teeeitokt is sandwiclied between California and Nevada on the west, 
and New Mexico on the east, having Utah on the north, and Mexico on the 
south. 

It is between 31° 37' and 37° north latitude, , and between the meridians of 109° 
and 114° 25' west longitude from Greenwich. Its area is 113,916 square miles, or 
a little more than the united area of Michigan and Illinois. The north and west 
of the Territory are drained by the Colorado Kiver and its principal tributaries, the 
San Juan and little Colorado, with their affluents. These rivers plough through 
the mesas or table-lands, in canons from 3,000 to 5, 000 feet deep, and the lands 
through which they pass are dry, parched and sterile, except where they can be ir- 
rigated. A few artesian wells furnish a scanty supply of water, and among the 
ruins of the Aztec towns are large reservoirs for holding the rain water, which 
rarely falls. The southern part of the Territory is watered by the Gila and its 
numerous tributaries, and is more easily cultivated, as there is a large rainfall, 
and the banks of the Gila and lower Colorado are overflown in summer. The heat 
in summer in south and south-west Arizona is terrible , 120° and 126° in the shade, 
and 160° or more in the sun, is not an uncommon temjjerature in summer, but the 
winters are mild and delightful. On the table lands the temperature is pleasant 
during the year. Irrigation is necessary to agricultural production everywhere in 
the Territory, but it contains excellent grazing lands, and a sufficient amount of 
arable land to insure a sufficient supply of vegetables and cereals for the population. 
There is considerable timber on the Mountain slopes, and the various species of 
cactus attain great size there. 

The mineral wealth of Arizona is , enormous, gold, silver, quick-silver, platina, 
tin, nickel, very pure copper ores, lead, the best ores of iron, bituminous coals of 
excellent quality, salt, sulphur, gypsum and many of the precious stones, abound 
there. $500,000 of gold and $3,000,000 of silver were sent from this Territory in 
1878, and that amount is constantly increasing with the increasing population. The 
Indians are no longer troublesome. For miners, engineers, or herdsmen, the Ter- 
ritory is very attractive, and intelligent farmers can do well there. 

Nevada was admitted as a State when its population was notoriously too small, 
and though the number of inhabitants is increasing, it is still below the quota for a 
member of Congress, though it is represented by one member in the lower house 
ef Congress. It lies between the 35th and 4i2d parallels of north latitude, and 
between the 114th and 120th meridians of west longitude from Greenwich. Its 
area is 112,090 square miles, about the same as Arizona. Its mineral wealth sur- 
passes that of any of the western States or Territories. In 1877 the yield of silver 
from the mines was $41,594,616; in 1878 $47,67S,863. The silver mines are scat, 
tered over the whole State. 

Its production of gold, mostly parted from the silver, is nearly 20 millions of 
dollars, and both gold and silver are increasing. It has also quick-silver, lead, 
copper, iron, antimony, sulphur, arsenic, graphite, borax , carbonate of soda, in 
immense quantities, rock salt, lignite or brown coal of good quality, &c., &c. 

The climate varies with the latitude and elevation. The cold of winter is intense 
in the mountains and lofty valleys, the mercury falling to — 10° — 16°, and much 
lower in the mountains, and the heat in the summer, is equally intense, rising to 
105° in June, but the nights in summer are cool ; July and August are not so hot. 
In south-east Nevada, there is much less cold, and cotton and the sugar cane are 
both cultivated there. 

The climate is generally healthy. The rainfall is larger than in the States and 
Territories lying east of it, but much of the land needs irrigating to be successfully 
cultivated. Much of the mountain slopes is well adapted to grazing, and the 
State has ah-eady a large amount of live stock, for its population. The sage-brush 
lands where irrigated, yield very large crops of the alfalfa clover, the cereals and 
vegetables. Provision was made in 1878 for irrigating more than 100,000 acres of - 
these sage-brush lands. 

The State has many lakes, mostly without outlet, the water in some is pure, in 
others brackish or alkaline, in a few salt. Pyramid Lake with its natural pyramid • 
in the centre, the three Mud Lakes, Holloway, Humboldt, Carson, "Walter's, Preuss, 
Franklin, Pahranagat, and on the border line of California, the beautiful Lake Tahoe, 
1,500 feet deep, and 6,000 feet above the sea. Southern Nevada is a barren and 
desolate region, but has valuable mines. The Central Pacific Railroad crosses the 
State in a west-south-west direction, between the parallels of 41° 20' and 39° 30', 
andthere are'several local raiLoads. Nevada is a good Sta^e for miners, smelters, 
engineers, intelligent farmers, grazers, and enterprising mechanics. 
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CAirFOBNiA Kas been so often described, tiat we can only speak of it now in] 
ferenoe to its adaptation to receive emigrants. It has a vast territory, extendii 
from 32° 28' to 42= north latitude, and lying between the meridians of 114° S 
and 124° 45' west longitude from Greenwich. Eecent surveys have reduced son 
what its supposed area, which was formerly stated at 188,980 square miles, but 
now said, by the United States land office, to be 157,801 square miles, a territo 
about as large as that of the Kingdom of Sweden . 

The climate varies through all the gradations of the temperate and semi-tropi< 
regions The average mean temperature of the year ranges from 51° 5 ' at Hu; 
boldt Bay, and 56= 6' at San Francisco, to 73= 5' at Fort Yuma. The summ 
mean temperature has a range of 33 degrees between Humboldt Bay and Fort Yun 
while the winter mean varies but 14°. The annual rainfall is equally varied, 
Humboldt Bay, from 57 to 64 inches; in Klamath Co. , from 81 to 110 inches, 
Nevada Co., at latitude 39= 20', 64 inches to 81 inches; in San Francisco, 20. 
inches; in Sacramento, 18.23; in San Diego, 10.43; in Fort Yuma, 3.24 inch 
It is a land of lakes, rivers and mountains, with some of the most beautiful a: 
fertile lands in the world, and some of the most desolate and forbidding. Its gold 
grain is famous the world over, and its vineyards and olive gardens, lusoicns fru 
and abundant crops of every thing which will grow anywhere, are well kno-n 
About 50 millions of acres of its lands are arable, but they are mostly taken up 
large ranches or plantations, though these are now being divided, in many instanoi 
into small farms. For the most part, arable lands are too dear for the farmer 
small means. Many of these large ranches are on unsurveyed lands, and mi 
eventually come into market, when there will be a good opportunity for purchasi 
farms. 

There are nearly 40,000,000 acres of grazing lands, and though stock-raising 
generally carried out upon a large scale, it is possible for an intelligent stock grov 
to do well in the business. South-east California is a wild volcanic region, with 
dry lakes covered with salt or bitumen, its vast sinks, many of them below the si 
face of the ocean, and its Death Valley, most appropriately named. It is now p: 
posed, by a short ship canal, to turn the waters of the Pacific into this valley a: 
render it habitable, where it is not submerged. 

The mineral wealth of California is very great. Its production of gold and sih 
since 1849 has been nearly 700 million dollars, and it is still producing over 20 m 
lions a year, mostly in gold, quick-silver to the amount of about 2,000,000 annual 
copper, tin, coal, &c. , (fce. , are also produced. Most parts of the State are eas: 
reached by railroads and steamers. 

California is a good State for artisans, gardeners, vine growers and dressers, a 
farmers who are content to be employed at first by others ; miners, metal worke: 
machinists, and operators in woollen mills, &.c. , <tc. , but less so for those who wi 
to purchase farms. 

Okegon, one of the two States lying on the Pacific. It is betwe n the parallels 
42= and 46° 18' north latitude, and the meridians of 116° 33' and 124= 25' wi 
longitude from Greenwich. Its area is 95,274 miles. About five-sevenths of 
northern boundary is formed by the Columbia, or what is sometimes called t 
Oregon Eiver, the largest river flowing into the Pacific Ocean, and at least thr 
fifths of its eastern boundary is washed by the Snake or Lewis Kiver, the largi 
tributary of the Columbia. 

Most of the State is well watered, mainly from the affluents of the Columl 
and Snake, though the Klamath, a California river, rises in the State, and t 
Umpqua, Kogue and other small streams fall into the Pacific. It is divided by i 
Cascade and l^lue ranges of Mountains into three sections, known as Western, M: 
die, and EListprn Oregon. Western Oregon, that part lying west of the Cascades 
strip about 110 mil. s wide, though broken and hilly from the presence of tbe coi 
range, which is from 3, 000 to 4, 000 feet in height, is generally fertile, and the Moi 
tains are clothed with heavy timber to their summits. The Willamette Valley, lyi 
between the Coast and Cascade ranges, and containing about 5,000,000 acres, 
exceedingly fertile and beautiful. The rainfall in Western Oregon ranges from 
to 60 inches, the highest amount being reached at the mouth of the Columbia 
the north, and near the Klamath Lakes in the south. The temperature is m 
and delightiul. The mean for the year being 52° 13 ', and the range very modera 
Middle Oregon is dryer, not so well watered nor so fertile. The rainfall is ab( 
20 inches. The climate is agreeable, except in the south, where the high mounta: 
make it sometimes excessively cold. Eastern Oreson is dry, but has manv w 
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is traversed for almost its entire length from south to north by the California branch 
of the Northern Pacific. The riyers abound with yaluable fish. The salmon fish- 
eries send out about $10,000,000 worth annually, mostly in cans, and canned beef 
is also largely exported. The agricultural crops are good, and command a fair price ; 
wheat, oats and potatoes yield largely. The timber trade is very large, the finest 
trees of Oregon being very large, and the wood durable. Fruit is also largely culti- 
vated. It is an excellent country for raising live stock, especialy cattle and sheep. 
The wool product of the State is considerable, and mostly consumed in Oregon wool- 
leu factories. 

The mineral wealth of the State is very great, but not so fully developed as it 
should be. Nearly $2,000,000 of gold and silver, principally the former, are mined 
annually; other metals aboimd. Most of the mines are in eastern and middle 
Oregon, Miners, lumbermen, fishermen, herdsmen, and industrious, intelligent 
farmers, will find Oregon the best place for them. There is much Government land 
yet in market. 

■Washington Teekitoet is, except Alaska, the extreme north-western Territory 
of the United States, and Alaska is not as yet, in a condition to invite immigration. 

The Territory may be said in general terms, to lie between the parallels of 45"^ 
30 ' and 49° north latitude, and between 117° and 125° west longitude from Green. 
wich. The Columbia Eiver, which drains about two-thirds of the Territory forms its 
southern boundary, for three-fourths of its width from east to west, and its v/estera 
shores are washed by the Pacific, and the waters of the Strait of Juan de Fuca and the 
Gulf of Georgia. The area of the Territory is 69,994 square miles. Western Wash- 
ington like western Oregon, has much broken land, but the valleys, especially around 
both sides of Puget Sound, are very fertile, and the slopes of the mountains are 
heavily timbered, and valuable. There are 200 miles of railroad in operation in the 
Territory , and the Columbia Kiver, Snake Eiver and Clark's Fork are navigable, ex- 
cept at four points, throughout their entire course in this Territory. 

The climate of Western Washington is much like that of England, mild and^ 
moist, the extreme heat of summer seldom exceeding 80 degrees F., and the nights ■ 
cool and agreeable. The winters are so mild that it is seldom necessary to house 
the live stock. Mean annual temperature 52° , annual range only about 40 degrees. . 
Eainfall 100 to 130 inches on the coast, 36 inches at Cascade Mountains; in Easfe. 
tern Washington, from 12 to 24 inches. The summers in Central and Easiern Wash- - 
ington are dry and hot, winters much like those of Pennsylvania, cold, but not' 
severe. Only about one-third of the public lands are yet surveyed. There is some 
gold in the Territory, but more coal, iron, and other minerals. 

The coal in the Puyallnp Valley is anthracite, of excellent quality, and a railroad 
now runs to the mines. There are other beds of both anthracite and bituminous 
eoal, along the Cascade Mountains. The soil is, much of it, very fertile, and. the 
finest trees are but little inferior to the giant sequoias of CaKfornia. 

The Territory is well adapted to the culture of the cereals, which can be brought. 
to a good market, by the Columbia and Snake Eivers, which have now 500 miles of 
xminterrupted navigation. It is also a good region for wool growing and stock- 
raising. The salmon and other fisheries in Puget Sound, and in the Columbia, are 
very profitable, A grand future awaits the citizens of Oregon and Washington. 
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HOMESTEAD FOR SOLDIERS. 

Department of the Inteeiok, > 
Geneeal Land Office, Aug. 8, 1870. ) 

Gentlemen : — The following is the twenty-fifth section of the act 
of Congress, approved July 15, 1870, entitled " An act making appropri' 
ations for the support of the army for the year ending June 30, 1871, an(J, 
for other pui-poses," viz. : 

Sec. 25. — And he it further enacted, That every private soldier and 
oflScer who has served in the army of the United States during the rebel- 
lion, for ninety days, and remained loyal to the Government, and every 
seaman, marine, and officer or other person who has served in the navy 
of the United States, or in the marine corps or revenue marine during 
the rebellion, for ninety days, and remained loyal to the Government, 
shall, on payment of the fee or commission to any Register or Receiver of 
any Land Office required by law, be entitled to enter one quarter section 
of land, not mineral, of the alternate reserved sections of public lands 
along the lines of any railroads or other public works in the United States, 
wherever public lands have been or may be granted by acts of Congress, 
and to receive a patent therefor under and by virtue of the provisions of 
the act to secure homesteads to actual settlers on the public domain, and 
the acts amendatory thereof, and on the terms and coiiditions therein pre- 
scribed; and all the provisions of said acts, excetp as herein modified, 
shall extend and be applicable to entries under this act, and the Commis- 
sioner of the General Land OfBce is hereby authorized to prescribe Uio 
necessary rules and regulations to carry this section into effect, and deter- 
mine all facts necessary thereto. 

By these provisions the Homestead Law of 20th May, 1862, and th« 
acts iamendatory thereof, are so modified as to allow entries to be made by 
the parties mentioned therein, of the maximum quantity of one quarter- 
section, or ISO acr&s of land, held at the double minimum price of $2.50 
per acre, instead of one-half quarter-section, or eighty acres as heretofore. 

In case of a party desiring to avail himself thereof, you will require 
tim to file the usual homestead application for the tract desired, if legally 
liable to entry, to make afiidavit according to the form hereto annexed, 
instead of the usual homestead affidavit, and on doing so allow him to 
make payment of the $10 fee stipulated in the act of 20th May, 1862, 
and the usual commissions on the price of the land at $2.50 per acre, the> 
entjy to be regularly numbered and reported to this oflfice in your monthly 
homestead returns. 

Regarding settlement and cultivation, the requirements of the law in 
thia class of entries are the same as in other homestead entries. 

Very respectfully your obedient servant, 

Joseph S. Wilson, 
Commissioner, Register, and Receiver. 
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THE WEST: 

WHO SHOULD MIGRATE THITHER. 



Theke have been in our country, as in other countries of Christendom, 
periodical crazes — times when nations, states, and communities were com- 
pletely under the influence of a single dominating idea, which, with the great 
masses of the people, drove out all other ideas and thoughts from their minds. 
Eating or drinking, waking or sleeping, they could think and talk of noth- 
ing else. These crazes sometimes seem very absurd to us, as we look back 
upon them ; but at the time, they are intensely real. They may do gome 
good : perhaps they always do ; but they do much evil also. They may be 
industrial, scientific after the fashion of popular science, political, agricul- 
tural, educational, or religious; but whatever may be the subject of the 
craze, its efiect is much the same. 

THE M0RTJ8 MULTICATTLIS CEAZE. 

The Moms Multicaulis fever of 1835-38 was an example of the agricultural 
and industrial sort. Men of sound judgment and of good business abilities, 
were deluded into the belief, that by planting or starting a half-dozen or a 
dozen cuttings of a foreign shrub or tree they would speedily amass an immense 
fortune ; that from these little sticks, not so large as a pipe stem, there would 
presently grow stately mulberry-trees, on which millions of silkworms to be 
somehow procured, would feast and form cocoons, which any girl could 
reel, and which would, by some hocus-pocus process, be transmuted into ele- 
gant dress-silk, dress-goods, velvets, satins, ribbons, and lace, all of which 
would be furnished without cost, to the fortunate possessor of the mulberry- 
slips. 

The whole thing looks supremely ridiculous to us now ; but then, every 
man and woman invested all that they could earn, or beg, or steal in these 
precious twigs ; and when the bubble burst, as it did in 1887, it involved 
millions of people in heavy, and some of them in ruinous losses. 

THE SECOOT) ADVENT CRAZE OF 1843. 

There followed this a religious delusion, the Second Adent craze of 1843, 
when people made up ascension robes, and some, in their zeal stole the mus- 
lin which they used in their manufacture. 

THE WESTERN CRAZE OF 1847-48. 

A few years later there was an emigration craze. Tlie West, which then 
meant Indiana, Illinois, Michigan, Wisconsin, Iowa, and Missouri, and the 
cities of Chicago, Milwaukee, and St. Louis, was on every man's lips; tens 
of thousands of miles, of railroads were projected, thousands of cities laid 
out on paper, stocks and bonds issued without stint, every kind of wild-cat 
paper issued as money, and the most fabulous stories told, of the fortunes 
amassed in a single day, by the advance in lands, city lots, and stocks. This 
craze, too, died out from sheer absurdity, but with frightful losses. 
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OTUEK CSAZES. 

Time 'vould fail me to tell of the crazes since that time ; of the petroleum 
mania, the shoddy speculation, the mining fever of a dozen years ago, the 
new railroad excitement, all ending in general disaster, and in long years of 
gloom; now to be replaced, perhaps, by an emigration fever, and a reckless 
speculation in mining properties, almost as absurd as the earlier manias, and 
even more disastrous. It seems to be the fate of the Yankee to be _ at one 
moment on the top of Pisgah, and the next in the Valley of Humiliatioii. 

THE PKBSBNT MINIKG CKAZE. 

There are at the present time (May, 1880) over 1500 mining compa- 
f nies or organizations in the region west of the Mississippi, nine tenths of 
them formed within two years past, and having a nominal capital of about 
$2,000,000,000. From ignorance of the business, bad management, and 
often from misrepresentation in regard to their value, more than nine tenths 
will prove unproductive, and the stockholders will meet with heavy losses. 
One hundred and forty mining companies, incorporated in San Francisco 
within afew years past, have assessed their stockholders $47,000,000, besides 
their original capital, and have paid in all only |6, 000, 000 dividends. 

THE DESIRE TO GO WEST. 

"But," it may be asked, "what has all this to do with going West ?" 
; Much more than you may think, my friend. You are a working-man, a ma- 
chinist, an operative in a manufactory, a builder, or an artisan in some one of 
' the trades or callings which are followed in our Eastern communities, or you 
have been farming in a moderate way, or engaged in trade. You have laid 
up a little, have perhaps a home of your own, though there may be a small 
mortgage on it; but you do not get rich so fast as you would like, and, as 
you look upon your wife and little ones, you think to yourself, "I have not 
much to leave to them if I were taken away, and they might be left to suffer. 
I must try in some way to accumulate property faster, so as to be able to 
leave them in better circumstances." As you look about you, there seems to 
be no chance in your present circumstances and position, for doing this. If 
you are a working-man, your wages are only likely to be advanced, when 
there are such advances in food and clothing and living expenses, as will 
leave you no more net gain than you have had in the past. If you are fol- 
lowing a trade or calling, any advance in price is necessarily accompanied 
by an advance in material, or wages of employes, and in living expenses, 
which leaves you no better off than you were before. In trade, there is per- 
haps a little advantage in prosperous times, because there are not so many 
bad debts, but very few can lay up money in retail trade. You are appar- 
ently cut oS from any considerable improvement of your circumstances. 

I THE EMIGRATION PEVEE. 

Meantime the spirit of emigration is abroad in the air. Every other man 
whom you meet is talking of the West— the West, with its rich and con- 
stantly developing mines of gold and silver ; the West, with its productive 
farms and its agricultural wealth ; the West, with its immense herds of cat- 
tle, and its hundreds of thousands of sheep and goats. You ask yourself, 
"Why not go to this great West and accumulate wealth, as others have done, 
in a few years,' instead of wasting my time here for a mere pittance?" 

WHAT IS IirVOLVBD IN EMIGRATION TO THE WEST. 

The mania is abroad, and you are in a fair way to become one of its vic- 
tims. Still your question is a reasonable one. Allow us to answer it, after 
the Yankee fashion, by asking some others. Have you a very clear, distinct 
idea of what is included in emigration to a new State or Territory? 
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THE DISCOMFORTS. 
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You have a good, comfortable home, with all its appliances and con- 
veniences. It may be small, but it is a good home. If you emigrate to the 
frontier, even if you have a good sum of money to pay your living expenses, 
your home for the first year or two must be of sods, of logs, or of canvas. 
You must content yourself with the fewest possible conveniences for com- 
fortable housekeeping, and the roughest and poorest food; all those thou- 
sand little comforts, which go to make up our Eastern civilization, will be 
wanting, for a year or two at least. If you make your new home on the 
prairie, the summer's sun will scorch and burn you, and the winter's snow 
may bury your little cabin out of sight. Neighbors at first will be few and 
far apart. Schools and churches will come in time, but you will have to 
lift heavily to make them come, and for a year or two you will be obliged 
to go without them. If your home is in the timbered land, other disabili- 
ties, equally severe, will try you. Wolves, panthers, lynxes, and now and 
then a bear, will pay you visits, not so much because they care for your so- 
ciety, as because they hope to find some food, on or about your premises. 
You will have a vigorous appetite, though it may sometimes be difficult to 
satisfy it ; and the exposure to the pure open air may improve your health, 
though there are some chances of malarial fever or catarrhal affections. You 
may have been particular about your clothing at the East, but you will very 
soon present an appearance which would well befit a tramp. 

DAUGEHS TO HEALTH. 

We do not speak of the risks to health, because, with only a few ex- 
ceptions, the region west of the Mississippi is healthy. The region border- 
ing immediately on the Mississippi, from the Iowa line southward, and the 
lower Missouri, as well as Southeast Kansas, much of the Indian Territory 
and the lower lands of Texas, are to some extent subject to billions, remit- 
tent, and intermittent fevers, and cai'e should be taken, if a location is 
sought there, to select elevated lands, with good drainage and no standing 
water, and to avoid the night air and heavy dews. 

EISKS OP LOSS. 

There are also some risks in investing the money you have been able to 
save in the past. If you have saved $1000 or $3000, and buy or secure a 
farm in some one of these new States or territories, by whatever mode you 
have obtained or are to obtain a title to it, it will probably be about twenty 
months before you can realize anything on your first crop. Meantime you 
must make your first payments on your land, which will be more or less, ac- 
cording to the mode of purchase; pay for having it broken up, which will 
cost you from four to eight dollars per acre, according to the thoroughness 
with which it is done ; must pay for seed, and buy the horses, mules, oxen, 
or cows needed, and the wagons, carts, ploughs, harrows, cultivators, and, 
if you can, a harvester for your first grain crop. You must also buy or build 
your cabin and furnish it, or, which will be about the same thing, pay the 
freight on your furniture from the East. And whatever you or your family 
need in the way of food or clothing, before you receive anything from the 
first crop, must also come out of this reserve. 

THE CHANCES OF SUCCESS AUD rAILTIEE. 

It is true that, if you are successful, your money will have been put out 
at good interest — ten, twelve, or even twenty per cent, perhaps — but there 
ftre chances of failure, and the risk should be fairly considered. Even if 
you are able to pre-empt your land, and so delay paying the Government 
price for it for thirty-three months, or take it up under the Homestead or 
Timber Culture acts, or buy it of the railway companies, on long time, you 
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will still find ample use for your $1000 or $2000 in paying your necessary 
expenses, and maintaining your family, until the crop money comes in. 

WHAT A StrCCBSSFUL FIKST CROP WILL ACCOMPLISH. 

If this first crop has been twenty acres in root crops and twenty in wheat 
(you will hardly be able to crop more than forty acres at first), and there 
have been no drawbacks, but a full crop of both, you should be able to 
raise about $2000 from the forty acres, and cultivating besides a large gar- 
den plot, to provide your family with all the vegetables they need. A pig 
and a calf will add to your meat rations, and your cow should furnish the 
butter and milk needed. Under these circumstances, if jou are a good 
manager, you may be able to make your next payment, if necessary, on 
your farm ; to improve your dwelling, and break up an additional twenty or 
forty acres; support your family in better style than the previous year, and 
still lay up a small sum toward replacing your reserve. 

THE POSSIBILITIBS OF FAILTOE. 

But suppose that your wheat is consumed while growing, by the grasshop- 
per or Rocky Mountain locust, and your root crops by the Colorado beetle or 
potato bug, and the gophers, or the moles ; or that your farm is desolated 
by drought ; that your horses or mules, your oxen or cows, or the pig or pigs, 
whose luscious flesh you have been looking forward to, as a part of your 
winter's supply, are destroyed by wolves, lynxes, or bears, or are seized with 
the diseases not infrequently prevalent ; your supplies for the coming year 
will be cut ofE, and if your reserve has all been expended, you will be very 
hard pressed to find the means for supporting your family, and obtaining 
the seed necessary to be planted or sown for the next year. You may say 
that it is not probable that all these disasters will come at once; so 
would have said many thousands of farmers, who put in their first or second 
crops in the autumn of 1873 or the spring of 1874, and yet it was exactly 
these disasters which did come in that year, and thousands of families were 
only kept from starvation, by the public and private bounties bestowed upon 
them, largely by Eastern jDeople. 

ROSE-COLOBBD PICTURES OF THE EMIGRATION AGENTS. 

This is not the sort of talk you will be likely to hear from the agents of 
emigration societies, or land-grant railroad companies ; they will represent 
to you that the climate, soil, and productions render the country a perfect 
paradise ; that there are no disturbing or discouraging influences, but that 
everything is perfectly, lovely. The crops are grown without labor, the 
houses are builded without effort, the live stock takes care of itself, the rain 
irrigates thoroughly the long-parched soil, so soon as the immigrant plants 
his foot upon it. Such unthinking advocates of emigration will accuse us 
of hostility to it, but most unjustly ; for while we have presented frankly 
and without exaggeration the troubles and privations which the emigrant 
must encounter in the early months of his settlement, there is a bright future 
before him, if he has only the nerve, patience, enterprise, and good fortune 
to triumph over them all. 

WHY THE DARK SIDE AS WELL A8 THE BRIGHT SHOULD BE PRESENTED. 

No man of true courage is ever discouraged by the presentation of diffi- 
culties to be surmounted in attaining a desired end; he- is only stimulated to 
greater effort to overcome them. If, on the other hand, only the bright side 
is presented to him, and all knowledge of difficulties and discouragements 
is carefully withheld from him when he is called unexpectedly to encounter 
serious trials and privations, of which he had no previous warning, the 
probability of disappointment and despair is greatly increased. He is the 
best friend of the emigrant who shows him what clouds and storms will 
darken* his way, as well as the glowing sunshine which will gladden it. 
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When Garibaldi was about to enter upon his campaign for the capture 
of Rome and its annexation to the kingdom of Italy, he sent out this pro- 
clamation: "Italians, I am about to move forward for the conquest of 
Rome, and I call upon the brave patriots of Italy to volunteer for my help. 
Whoso joins my army will have but scanty and poor rations; his couch will 
be the cool, ground, his shelter-tent the starry skies; if he is wounded or 
sick, no hospital will open its gates to him; if he falls, no priest will give 
him extreme unction, or say masses for his soul's repose — but at the end of 
the fight, there is a free, a redeemed Italy ! Comrades, brothers, forward and 
enlist!" And they did come forward and enlist by thousands, and though 
many fell, the great end was at last gained. 

WHAT THE EMIGKANT HAS TO ENCOHNTBB. 

Tour warfare is not with human foes, or despotisms hastening to decay, 
but only with the inertia of the natural world, with the difficulties and pri- 
vations incident to a new settlement, and possibly with insect foes, diseases, 
and summer droughts. These once overcome, and you will have established 
yourselves in homes whose value is constantly increasing, and will have ere 
long an income sufficiently ample for your family and yourselves. You who 
are enterprising, courageous, and persevering, come forward and enlist ! 

THE OHAN-CES FOR THE MEN WHO HATE TRADES. 

Those working-men who have good trades, and are skilful in them, may 
find profitable employment in their respective lines of business much sooner 
than the farmer, and have an opportunity of obtaining better social posi- 
tions, than they can usually do here ; but they will do well to secure some 
land — enough for their own needs. To keep two or three cows and a few 
sheep ; to raise what grain and root crops are needed for home consumption ; 
to have a comfortable home, with pleasant surroundings of fliowers, shrubs, 
fruit and forest-trees, and a good vegetable garden, will not be very expen- 
sive, if there are young hands to help; and if in, or near one of the growing 
towns of the West, it will be not only a source of pleasure, Jbut of constantly- 
increasing profit. And in many instances there will be opportunities for the 
cultivation of special crops on a small scale, the raising of poultry, tlie rear- 
ing of silk-worms, the care of bees, etc., etc., which will add materially to 
the revenues of the household. 

We can hardly advise our friends to go into the business of stock-raising 
or wool-growing in the West, unless they have a considerable capital at 
command. 

HEAVY CAPITAL NEEDED IN STOCK-RAISING. 

A cattle-ranche, even on the smallest scale which will pay a profit, re- 
quires at least $30,000 to start with, and would be more speedily profitable 
with $50,000. As many of the large cattle-farms or ranches are owned by 
joint stock companies, some stock might be taken in them with a snialler 
sum, say $5,000 or $10,000; but their capital is usually from $500,000 to 
$1,000,000, and the dividend on a small sum would be nothing for two or 
three years, and not a large amount for several more. Eventually it might 

pay. 

BECOMING A HERDER. 

Another way of working into this business would be to become a herder 
or "tow-boy" at first, and, buying a few cows and calves, herd them witli 
the rest of the stock. At "rounding up" time, brand them with the Iicrdcr's 
own brand (which must be recorded), and in the course of five or eiglit years 
there will be a herd of respectable size from this small beginning, so that it 
will answer to set up a separate ranche. This can be done to much better 
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advantage in Texas than elsewhere; but the Texas cattle bring lower prices 
in the market than those of the States farther north. 

SHBEP-FABMING. 

As to the sheep, $14,000 or $15,000 -will answer to start a sheep farm if a 
man understands the business, though a larger sum is better. The profit 
from raising sheep is sooner realized than from raising cattle, and is nearly as 
great. A single man with a little money, who will be content to serve as a 
shepherd for five years, and pasture his own sheep with his employer's flock, 
can lead out a very respectable flock at the end of that time ; but it would 
be diflicult, if not impossible, to support a family in that way before the five 
years were up. The wages of a herder or a shepherd vary from $18 to $25 
a month and keeping; but their lives are very lonely, and the danger to life 
and limb is considerable. 

THE MINIUa CEAZB. 

There is at the present time a great craze in regard to the fortunes to be 
made in mining operations, especially for gold and silver in the West. You 
will hear every day that Mr. A. or Mr. B., Senator C, or Judge D., or Col. 
E. has become a millionaire, through the valua,ble mines in which he has 
invested. Sometimes you will be told that some of these fortunate men 
have accumulated five, six, ten, or twenty millions in a very short time. 
This may be true, or it may not. 

HOW GEEAT FOETUNES AEB MADE IN MESING OPBBATIOKS. 

If it is true, you may be sure of these three things : First, that these mil- 
lionaires were men of comfortably large fortunes before they took hold of 
those great enterprises; that they investigated very thoroughly, and, having 
their money at command, took advantage of the circumstances, and bought 
for a small sum what has brought them a large profit. Second, that a great 
part of their profit has been realized by selling shares in a company which 
they have formed, putting in a property which cost them perhaps $30,000, 
as the equivalent for a capital stock of $3,000,000 to $5,000,000. The mine 
may have been worth five or ten times what they actually paid for it, but 
most of these concerns are watered prodigiously. Third, that however 
many millions this fortunate mine-owner may suppose himself to be worth, 
or make others believe he is worth, it is by no means certain, that within 
one, two, or thrfee years he may find ihat lie is not worth as much money as 
he was, when he made his first investment in mining property. 

A STEIKLNa EXAMPLE. 

Take an example. Not six months ago Col. C.'s name was in all the 
papers; he had come to one of the great mining centres with a fair property, 
most of it in ready money, a year or so before, and had investigated the con 
dition of a newly-opened mine there, had taken an interest in it before it 
was much developed, had bought otherclaims on the same lode, till with a 
trusty partner be owned three fourths of this mine and the adjacent cla.ms. 
He then organized a company, with a capital of ten millions, and large 
amounts of the stock were sold ; what capital was necessary was used for 
the full development of the mine, and a smelter purchased and kept running 
on the ores. For several months the dividends were large; the amount of 
rich ore smelted was sufiicient to justify them, and the stock — of which the 
par value was $35 — rose to $33 or $33. Suddenly it began to fall, and when 
it reached $13 our capitalist gave orders to sell all his stock; but too late! 
it Continued to sink till it reached $4.50 per share, where it stood a few 
days ago. The "ore on the dump," that is, the ore which was mined and 
brought to the surface, was exhausted, and the miners had come to a wall 
of porphyry, or, as they call it, a "horse," which contained no silver. Ex- 
pensive explorations wore made, and there whs some ground for hope, that 
beyond this wall of stone, tliere might be another lode or vein which would 
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prove as profitable as the former ones. The capitalist was honest and well- 
meaning, but when he looks around and sees the wreck of his own property 
and tlie property of others who bought the stock from their faith in him, h& 
doubtless wishes he was back where he was two years ago. 

MOKALS TO THIS STOBT. 

There are several morals to this story — indirect ones, it is true, but none 
the less serviceable, if you will only heed them. One is, that it is not all 
gold that glitters, and that even the shrewdest man who is not practically 
acquainted with mining, may make a great mistake in purchasing mining 
property. Another is that you should never be beguiled into buying mining 
stocks, no matter at what price they may be offered. The par value of these 
stocks represents from ten to one hundred times the actual cost of the mining 
property ; and even at that, most of them are liable to assessments beyond 
the original purchase, " to develop the mine." 

WHAT SHODID BE KNOWN BEFORE BUYING MINING PROPERTY. 

No ! if you will put your money into mining property, wait until you can 
see the property for yourself; until you can learn how much ore hus been 
taken out, what its probable value per ton is, what is the condition of the 
mine behind "the ore on the dump" — i.e., whether the veins or lodes not 
yet worked or excavated, promise as rich ore as that already raised — whether 
there are any obstructions to future success in mining, such as accumulation 
of water, intense heat ot the mine, "horses" in the veins, or barren tracts in 
the lodes. It is necessary also to know what is the character of the product 
of the mine: if it is gold, whether it is free milhng gold, which needs only 
to be crushed by the stamps and run over the amalgamated plates to yield 
up the quarter part of the gold; or whether it is combined with sulphur and 
copper, or sulphur and zinc, or with lead. Where sulphur is present in the 
form of sulphides or sulphurets, roasting, and sometimes chlorination or 
lixiviation, is required to expel the sulphur; and these are costly processes, 
and will only pay when the ores are rich. If the ores are silver, you should 
know whether it is combined with lead, zinc, or copper; whether it is a car- 
bonate, a sulphate, a chloride, a telluriate, or a sulphuret of silver, or of 
silver-bearing lead. Most of the silver ores require smelting, some of them 
roasting, some chlondinizing, and some lixiviation. 

TRAKSPORTATION. 

At some mines, distant from railroads, and requiring difficult and ex- 
pensive methods for the complete reduction of their ores, there is a process 
of concentration carried on which preserves in a kind of base bullion all the 
valuable portions of the ore, rejecting that which is worthless, and reduces 
the weight from four fifths to nine tenths, so that they can be transported 
at much less cost to the works where the silver can be completely reduced 
and the full value of the lead retained. The questions of transportatijn and 
of the proximity of a railroad are, next to the reduction works, of great 
importance in estimating the value of a mine. If your ore or base bullion 
has to be packed on the backs of mules over a mountain trail for twenty, 
thirty, or fifty miles, or if It must be carried one hundred or one hundred 
and fifty miles in wagons, at $12, |1.5, or |30 a ton, it must needs be very 
good ore to pay for the transportation, and yield any profit to the miner; 
but if it is near a railroad, where the ore can be carried vnthout too much 
handling, and if it is ore that can be easily or readily reduced or concentrated, 
ore which will yield from $6 to |10 a ton will pay a handsome profit. 

If, then, you will buy an interest in a mine, look it over thoroughly be- 
fore buying; be sure to "come in on the hard pan," as the miners say, i.e., 
pay only the first cost of the mine, before they have begun to water the 
stock, and pay for the mine, only the value of the ore in sight. You cannot 
be badly defrauded if you do this. 
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FOLLY OF BUYING AN INTEREST IN A PLACER MINE. 

Do not be beguiled into buying an interest in a placer mine, even if it is 
worked on the hydraulic system. It may pay magnificent dividends for a 
time, but it is sure to be completely exhausted before long, and will leave no 
hope of any further profit, unless the tailings can be re-worked by Edison's 
process, and generally, John Chinaman has already extracted every available 
grain of gold from them. 

PKOSPECTINa FOK A MINE NOT ADVISABLE. 

If you visit the mining districts, you may be tempted to try your hand at 
prospecting for a new mine. Unless you are an educated mining engineer, 
please take our advice — which is, in one word, "Don't!" No "tenderfoot" 
(the mining phrase for greenhorn), or, at least, not one in a thousand, has ever 
tried that with success, certainly not in these later days. You run a much 
better chance of being struck with lightning, than of discovering a mine 
worth working, or one which, when found, you could develop without a 
considerable amount of capital. It is much better to join forces with an 
honest expert, if you can find such a one, and putting your capital, m part 
or in whole, against his knowledge, work away together at the mine, till you 
have developed it sufficiently to be able to command the necessary capital to 
make it a success. 

PURCHASING A PAKTLY-DEVELOPED MINE. 

There is no lack of good mines, as yet not much developed, in all the 
Eocky Mountain region, and there is not likely to be, for many years to 
come. But if you have, by thus joining forces with an expert, found a 
really good and valuable mine, do not give it away to the capitalists, in re- 
turn for their establishing smelting works or stamp mills near you. If you 
have a good thing, hold on to it, and they will come to you for your custom. 
In some sections, as in the Black Hills, for instauce, the large mine owners 
who have an abundance of capital, make it a rule to buy up every new mine 
which promises fairly, that they may be able to hold a monopoly of the 
mining business of that region. Although the ores there are all of low 
grade, very few of them yielding more than from $6 to |13 a ton, and some 
not more than $5, yet from the convenience and economy of their reduction 
works, they are able to make their poor ores pay a better profit, than higher 
grade ores pay elsewhere. 

THE LIFE OF THE PEACTICAL MINER. 

Having thus briefly placed before you the difficulties and dangers incident 
to investments in mining property, let us say a few words concerning the life 
of the practical miner and his work. By the practical miner we mean here, 
not, necessarily, the dull, uneducated mining laborer, who pursues his daily 
task and receives his daily wage, with no thought beyond these, but in many 
instances the owners of new and undeveloped mines, who, with but moder- 
ate means, and with great intelligence and commendable industry, are work- 
ing diligently, to open a mine and ascertain its real value. In many 
instances, in Colorada, Montana and Utah, graduates of our great universi- 
ties, professional men, merchants, mining engineers, master mechanics, and 
machinists have bent their backs, begrimed their faces, and blistered their 
hands, at their unaccustomed toil with the pick or shovel, the winch, the 
pan or the sieve, in washing, amalgamating, digging shafts, opening winzes 
and tunnels, drawing up and lowering the miner's bucket, and stoping, or 
opening the veins or lodes, above or below the levels, which they had cut in 
the rocky ndge in which their principal lode was found. 

This is hard work ; and it is only the hope of gain sufficient to remunerate 
these volunteer working-men for their toil, which gives strength to their 
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arms and vigor to their blows. For a long and steady pull, they would 
have to give place to the sturdy and stolid laborer ; but their energy and 
will power may hold out, till they have sufScient encouragement in their 
prospects, to warrant their employment of men of greater brawn and muscle, 
though of less intellectual ability. 

HAEDSHIPS OF THE IMMISRANT TO A MDnNG REGION. 

The lot of the immigrant to the mining districts, even if he has a mod- 
erate capital at command, is harder, and his condition more uncomfortable, 
than that of the immigrant who has a farmer's vocation in view. The farmer 
can have a rude yet comparatively comfortable shelter from sun, wind, and 
storm reared very soon. His farm is on the prairie or the edge of the forest, 
and at all events not on broken or rocky ground. He can command gener- 
ally food sufficient for himself and his family, either from the nearest town, 
or, if on the extreme frontier, by the use of his rifle cr his fishing-rod. 
Before he realizes anything from his own farm, there is always opportunity 
for eaning good wages by working for his neighbors. 

Bui t lie immigrant to the mining regions finds them invariably in a rough 
and broken country ; and if he seeks a place anywhere in the Rocky Mountain 
ranges, especially on their western slopes, which are richest in gold and 
silver, he will soon discover that he has come upon a region, which has 
hardly a parallel on the earth's surface in the boldness of its clifEs, the rug- 
gedness of its precipices, the depth and gloominess of its canons, and the 
wonderful character' of its eroded and water-worn rocks and caverns. 
Sharp, treeless ridges, upheaved by earthquakes or displaced by volcanic 
action, are the most frequent localities of the larger fissure veins and lodes. 

A MTNING VENTURE. 

If, then, you determine to try your fortune in mining operations, having 
located a promising claim by the assistance of such an honest and capable 
expert as we have spoken of, who becomes your partner on -'the grub stake 
plan," as it is called in the mining region, you furnishing the necessary 
money and provisions (mostly canned meats, fish, and vegetables) against 
his experienced mining knowledge and skill, in both directing and working 
personally, you may as well go to work yourself with him, and with what 
other mining laborers you can find means to employ, for the sooner your 
lode is partially developed, the sooner you will be likely to receive a return 
for your money invested. You have found a lode not already claimed, and 
you and your partner have made such examination and assay as to satisfy 
you that it probably contains paying ore. 

STAKING OFF TOUR CLAIM. 

Your first business is to stake off your claim. By the United States 
mining laws, unless restricted by local laws, as they sometimes are, you can 
claim 1500 feet in length upon the line of the lode, and a width of 300 feet 
on each side of it, making a tract of 1500 by 600 feet, unless this extends 
into other claims previously made. This is about 30f acres. To make sure 
of the course and dip of your fissure vein, you should run a tunnel or drift 
into it or sink a shaft of small size before recording it.* Next you stake 
this off and have it recorded within twenty days at the district Register's 
office, describing it by its metes and bounds, in connection with some promi 
nent natural object, stating also the precise extent of your claim, and 
whether it is taken on one or both sides of the point of discovery of the 
existence of the lode, and obtain your certificate of location. At the same 
time, or if possible before recording it, you should post on your claim a 
notice of its extent, the names of the locators, the number ol feet claimed, 

• This is important, as the GoTermnent now refuses to admit a claim which has not beeD 
thus explored. 
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and the direction from the point of discovery shaft. The bounds of the 
claim must be defined by good sized posts of •wood or stone, set at suitable 
distance from each other. 

HOW TO ENTEB SEVERAL CLAMS. 

If several others are associated with you, you can, if you choose, claim a 
similar tract of 1500 feet by 600 feet for each person, not exceeding eight 
in all, having, however, made exploration by a discovery shaft tunnel or 
drift on each plat, and having staked it off and posted a notice of it at the 
discovery shaft, giving all the particulars already specified for each plat. 
But these several plats must not run into any other claim, and each must 
have in its central line a well defined lode or vein — and all these particulars 
must be given for each plat in the application for a recorder's certificate. 
The fees for this filing are five dollars each to the Register and Receiver for 
each plat. 

HOLDING POSSESSION. 

In order to hold possession of these mining plats it is required that until 
the patent is issued — which may not be under one, two, or three years — the 
locator or locators must perform work, or make improvements on each plat, 
to the value of not less than one hundred dollars each year. It may happen 
that the lode or vein dips at such an angle as to come outside of the claim 
on one side or the other, at a depth which is not too great to be worked; 
where this is the case the locator or his grantors and legal successors can 
claim this vein, between the vertical lines of 1500 feet (the extent of the 
claim), although these lines may be extended beyond the three hundred feet 
limit on either side. 

BLIND LODES AND TUNNBLLINa CLAIMS. 

If in tunnelling their lode the owners of a claim come upon blind lodes, 
i.e., those not appearing at the surface, extending at a greater or less angle 
from the original lode, and not previously known to exist, they have a right 
to tunnel these blind lodes to an extent not exceeding 3000 feet, though 
they must be worked with reasonable diligence, and a failure to work them 
for six months is considered an abandonment of them. If they are worked 
continuously, no surface claimant of the land beyond the limits of the 300 
feet and within 3000 feet of their commencement can make a valid claim to 
the surface under which they run. These are called tunnel rights. 

CONTESTING CLAIMS. 

Where a contesting claim is brought against an original one, the law 
requires that both parties should file a, survey, which must be endorsed by 
the Surveyor General, and the Register publishes a full notice of both claims, 
at the expense of the claimants, for sixty days in some newspaper published 
nearest the claim. 

MAKING PAYMENT FOR THE CLAIM. 

Or if there is no adverse claimant, the publication may be made for the 
protection of the title of the original claimant, who at the end of the sixty 
days files his affidavit showing the posting of the claim during the sixty days, 
and that he has complied with the other requirements of the law, and asks 
for hia patent, paying to the Receiver, ill addition to the other fees, five dol- 
lars for each acre and five dollars for each fraction of an acre in his claim. 
Thus in the case of a single claim the payment will be for the twenty and 
four-seventh acres, one hundred and five dollars. The Receiver issues the 
usual duplicate receipt for this money and forwards all the papers to the 
General Land Office at Washington, where a patent for the land is issued if 
it is found regular. 
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If there is an adverse claimant who persists in his claim, after the sixty 
days' publication the Keceiver gives notice in writing to both parties, requir- 
ingthe adverse claimant to proceed within thirty days to prosecute his claim 
before a court of competent jurisdiction, and if he fails to do so within that 
time, it will be considered waived, and the application of the original claim- 
ant for a patent will be allowed to proceed on its merits. 

These are all the provisions of the law in regard to lode or vein mining, and 
they apply as well to the newly discovered form of deposits known as con- 
tact lodes, except so far as "tunnel rights" are concerned. 

PLACER MINTNG tWCEBTAIN. 

Placer mining comes under difEerent provisions, but as we cannot advise 
you to invest in placer mining on account of its uncertainty, it is hardly 
worth while to specify the lengthy provisions of the law in regard to it. 

WOBKING THE CLAIir. 

Now, then, your claim to your mine being reasonably secured, you have 
time to find out what value there is to it, present or prospective. Here come 
in your uncertainties and perplexities. It may prove a fortune for you, and 
then again it may not. The chance is perhaps about one in five that if your 
prospector was skillful, you have a good thing. 

THE DISCOUNT NECESSAET ON THE ASSAY. 

If it is a true fissure vein, and the dip is at such an angle that it can be 
worked without too much expense, it may prove profitable ; but you must 
not suppose that because the lode at or near the surface yields on assay (if it 
is gold) eighty or a hundred dollars to the ton of ore or gangue, that you 
will be able to realize that amount per ton from it in practically working the 
vein. Even if it proved as rich at a greater depth as at the surface, which 
is not probable, as the productiveness usually diminishes to some extent as 
you penetrate deeper, the assay must be reduced at least twenty-five per cent, 
to estimate the actual working product. 

"pockets" AND "CHIMNETS" m. "HOUSES." 

There may be "pockets" and "chimneys," spurs from the main vein, of 
exceptional richness yielding three, four or five hundred dollars or more per 
ton; but these are rare; while the occurrence of "horses" or boulders of 
porphyry or quartz, entirely barren of gold, blocking the vein for some feet, 
are far more frequent, and tracts of barren rock in the vein, extending for a 
hundred feet or more, are not uncommon. 

LOW GRADE ORES SOMETIMES PROFITABLE. 

There are very few gold veins in the whole mining region whose average 
yield is as much as forty dollars to the ton ; hundreds of veins are worked 
and yield a good profit under favorable circumstances where the yield does 
not exceed from six to thirteen dollars per ton. If your gold mine has a 
stamp mill near at hand, and you can transport your ore or quartz there 
without too heavy expense, and the gold is what is known as tree milling 
gold, that is, pure or nearly pure gold in tlic quartz, and not a sulphuret, or 
other combination which requires, for its reduction, roasting or chloridiniz- 
ing or lixiviation (all expensive proceRses), you have no reason to be discour- 
aged if it does not yield over $15 or $20 to the ton. 
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COHTACT LODES. 

But it is possible that, instead of a Assure vein, you have a contact lode. 
You do not know what that is ? Very probably ; but we will tell you. It is 
a newly-discovered form of mineral deposit, so far as we yet know confined 
to silver-bearing lead ores, in which, however, there may be some gold in 
combination with the silver and lead. These contact lodes were first discov- 
ered in the vicinity of Leadville, where their character was not for a long 
time understood ; but they have since been found in other localities on the 
western slope of the Rocky Mountains, in Colorado, and elsewhere, and it is 
possible that some of the mines in the Black Hills, may prove to be of the 
same character. In the fissure veins or lodes the gold or silver (oftenest the 
gold) was found mixed with quartz and other broken down rock between 
walls of porphyry or other hard rock. These veins, and the fissure which 
they fill, may incline at any direction, but they are generally very narrow, 
varying from two or three inches, or even less, to perhaps, at the widest, 
four or five feet. When, therefore, the carbonate of silver deposits in the 
vicinity of Leadville began to uncover to a width of forty, fifty, and 
finally one hundred and even one hundred and fifty feet, people wond- 
ered at the tremendous dimensions of this vast fissure vein, and were 
ready to think they had hit upon the mother-vein of the Rocky Moun- 
tains. After a time, however, they began to find that, though so very broad, 
these deposits were not very thick; that, while the true fissure veins pene- 
trated for an unknown distance into the earth, the miner in these, going 
down vertically, soon came to entirely barren rock. Penetrating through 
this, he might come to another layer of silver ore, or he might not. 

WHAT CONTACT LODES ARE. 

It was a considerable time after these discoveries were made before 
their real significance was understood. They are layers or strata of the 
argentiferous carbonate of lead, interposed between the strata of rock, 
sandstone, limestone, slate, hornblende, gneiss, or granite, as the case may 
be, and they may extend to the right or left indefinitely, thinning out in 
some places and thicker in others ; but their vertical thickness is not very 
great. In some instances, on penetrating through the underlying stratum 
of rock, one, and we believe, in one instance two, similar deposits were 
found between lower strata. The name given to these deposits — contact 
lodes — expresses their character very well, for they are in contact with 
the strata above and below them. 

THESE CONTACT LODES NO RICHER THAN THE FISSURE VEINS. 

Tou are not to suppose that these deposits are entirely of pure ore, 
or indeed that they contain any larger proportion of pure silver or lead 
than the deposits contained in fissure veins. The average yield of silver 
and lead from the mines in the vicinity of Leadville is from |50 to |75 
to the ton. A few have exceeded this for a time, but the yield of larger 
amounts, as of $300 to $350 per ton, has very soon fallen off. 

COSTLY REDUCTION WORKS NECESSARY. 

Like all silver mining, this cannot be carried on successfully without 
costly reduction works, smelters, or works for roasting, chloridinization, 
lixiviation, etc. These, if owned by other parties than the owners of the 
mines, generally absorb the largest share of tlie profits, and in the end often 
become the proprietors of the mine, if it is a good one. 

■JjARGE CAPITAL NECESSARY FOR SILVER MINING. 

The point where the small mining proprietor begins to lose ground, aad 
make losses instead of profits, is the one where he finds that more capital is 
indispensable for the development of his mine, and, in order to secure that 
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capital, parts with a controlling interest in it, and soon is crowded out by 
his wealthier associates, who take advantage of his toil and sacrifices, with- 
out making him any adequate return for them. 

There are not to-day a dozen mines in all the West which are in the hands 
of their original discoverers or owners. 

MENmG IN THE SMALI. WAT m AEIZONA. 

In Arizona, to those who are disposed to brave the climate, and the often 
protracted drought, and the isolation from the great centres of life and civ- 
ilization, there are good opportunities for mining, even on a small scale. 
Tiie lodes, both of gold and silver, are exceptionally rich, and even the sim- 
plest and rudest processes yield large returns. In no other rcgiop among 
civilized nations can a farmer do as General Frgmont says many of the Ari- 
zona farmers are in the habit of doing — viz. : having found a gold mine upon 
their farms, which they have not the means of working on a large scale, they 
pursue thoir ordinary farm-work, and, when a leisure day comes, dig a quan- 
tity of gold ore from the vein, pound it up in a wooden or stone mortar with 
a log pestle, wash it in an old tin pan, or pick out the gold if it is in large 
grains, ot amalgamate it if it is in small scales or powder, after the rude 
Mexican way, and then expel the mercury by heat. At the next market-day, 
with their other produce, they bring their bag of gold dust and sell it, re- 
peating the process when spending money runs low. This method of min- 
ing IS rather wasteful, as much of the gold is lost ; but there is more money 
made by it there than in many of the mines by more expensive processes. 

The vein and lodes in Arizona are so rich in gold and silver that there is 
a much better opportunity for men of small means to unite together and re- 
duce the ores in a small way and with inexpensive apparatus, and obtain 
large profits, than anywhere else.* 

THE MINING OF OTHBH MINEEAIjS. 

But gold and silver are not the only minerals to be mined in this Western 
country, nor the only minerals whicli will yield a large profit. The produc- 
tion of gold and silver in the United States amounts to from eighty to ninety 
million dollars a year, and in the coming years will undoubtedly exceed one 
hundred millions; but it constitutes only about one twelfth of the entire 
mineral production of the country. The coal mines yield a much larger an- 
nual amount than the mines of gold and silver — at least three, and perhaps 
four, times as much. Copper, lead, and zinc are produced annually to the 
amount of more than one hundred millions, while iron and steel, the latter 
now made directly from the ore, exceed two hundred millions. The other 
mineral products, such as petroleum, salt, plaster of Paris, cement, sulphur, 
borax, nitrates and carbonates of soda and potassa, etc., etc., make up an- 
other large sum. The production and marketing of some of these minerals 
will yield a more certain, and in the end, a larger profit than most of the 
gold and silver mining. 

PETROLEUM AND COAL. 

Petroleum and coal production, in particular (the former found in great 
abundance in Wyoming Territory and in California, and probably in some of 
the other States and Territories, and the latter in many parts of the WestJ,t 

* There is, however, a strong probability that the marked tendency, which is now mani' 
fested, to invent or discover processes by which the severe labor and large expense now 
incurred in the reduction of gold and silver ores may be materially lessened, will not prove 
unavailing in other regions than Arizona. The recent invention of Mr. Edison by which the 
tailings from the stamp mills and amalgamated plates may be-made to yield up a large per- 
centage of gold hitherto lost, and another process, even more successful, now about to be 
brought to public notice, gives us great reason to hope that we are about to see cheap gold 
mining at least. 

t The coal-beds west of the Mississippi are of all known qualities, and are valuable for 
fuels, for gas-making, for smelting, and the production of iron and steel. Many of them are 
geologically lignite, or coals of the tertiary formation ; but in New Mexico, and perhaps at 
other points, we have a jjhenomenon which is not know to exist elsewhere on the globe - 
viz: these soft, lignite, bituminous coals transformed into anthi'acite by volcanic action. 
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are industrious, which cannot fail to prove profitable and to be largely de- 
veloped within the next five or ten years. The production of copper and 
lead ia already very large, and it is not necessary now to send the ores of the 
former to Europe to be smelted. 

BAIT, BORAX, AND SULPHTIB. 

Salt, a prime necessity of human life, and used extensively in mining pro- 
cesses and in meat packing, is found in all forms : by evaporation at the 
salt lakes and on the ocean shores, by boiling and solar evaporation from 
brine springs, and by mining in the numerous deposits of rock-salt. Borax 
(bi-borate of soda) is found as a natural product in California and Nevada, 
in such quantities, that its gathering and exportation is a large and growing 
business. The alkaline plains yield at certain points carbonates and nitrates 
of soda and potassa (cooking-soda, saleratus, saltpetre, etc.) in large quan- 
tities, and nearly chemically pure sulphur is very abundant in California, 
Nevada, and Utah, and can be exported with great profit. An industry in 
which there is not too much competition is much more certain to yield suc- 
cess than one of greater promise into which thousands are rushing. 

THE ABTISAN IN THE WEST. 

But it may be tha you have no fancy for mining or the exploiting of min- 
eral products. You have not been brought up on a farm, nor been accus- 
tomed to the rearing of live stock. You have a good trade, and are skilful 
in it, and you have been accustomed from boyhood to the care of a garden, 
and to tlie cultivation of vegetables, fruit trees, and flowers ; but your pres- 
ent quarters are too contracted for any considerable indulgence of your 
tastes. You have, moreover, a great desire to go West. What shall you do? 
Go, by all means, friend. You will find abundant employment, and a good 
opportunity to acquire a competence. You may have to rough it at first, 
but in a short time you will find yourself in f, position of comfort. 

WHAT CALLINGS ABB MOST STJCCBSSFUL. 

If your calling is one of the indispensable one's — builder, mason, plasterer, 
painter, glazier, paper-hanger, blacksmith, butcher, baker, hatter and fur- 
rier, or perhaps tanner, shoemaker, harness-maker, brick-maker, watchmaker 
and jeweller, bookbinder, stationer and news-dealer, miller, saw-mill tender, 
tinman, roofer, etc., etc. — you will find plenty of work in any of the new 
mining towns or farming villages, and at good prices; but take our advice: 
secure, before it is too high, a forty-acre lot of good land in the immediate 
vicinity, have it broken up, build a house on it, small at first, but so it can 
be enlarged easily. Sow your land to wheat or root crops, and you can sell 
this crop at home, with but little trouble, and add a comfortable amount to 
your income. Then plant young trees— shade trees, fruit trees of well- 
known and choice varieties — and devote your spare moments and hours to 
them ; plant eight or ten acres, as soon as you can, with all the vegetables 
and truck which go to make up a market garden, and you will soon find 
that however profitable your trade may be, your market garden brings in 
twice as much ; and your nursery of young trees will soon be thronged with 
purchasers. If you have children who are growing up, add flowers, build a 
greenhouse, and as fast as you can learn the art of floral cultivation, work 
into the florist's business. 

NtmSEEIES, MARKET GARDENS, AND GREENHOUSES. 

If work at your trade is dull, push your flowers, your market garden, 
your nursery, the more ; if work is brisk, train your children to attend to 
this, giving them your oversight as often as you can. 
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HOETICTJIiTTmB VS. SPECULATION., 

following up this course, you need not break your heart if your neighbor 
A, who is a mine owner, finds a pocket in his mine which yields him many 
thousand dollars; or if your neighbor B sells out his shares for fifty or a 
hundred thousand dollars more than they cost him. You are adding to the 
earth's production ; you are making two blades of grass grow where only one 
grew before, or a hundred trees where none grew previously; your neighbor 
who speculates in shares produces nothing; he only gambles on what others 
have produced. You may acquire property more slowly than he, but your 
course is sure and safe, and the chances are that ten years hence, you will 
be much the richer man of the two, though he may have won and lost a 
dozen fortunes in that time. 

THE TBACHBK AT THE WEST. 

If you are a teacher, and would better your condition by emigrating to 
the West, our advice would be much the same. Good teachers are always 
in demand, even in the newest towns. The Yankee must have a school- 
house, and, generally, a church too, in his new village, quite as soon as a 
house for himself; the school-house, at all events, is sure to come very soon, 
whatever the nationality of the settlers of the town. But while you are 
teaching the young idea how to shoot, teach the shrubs, the young trees, and 
the flowers and vegetables to put forth their shoots too. Secure your forty 
acres as near to the town as possible, and make and keep it productive. 
Then, when teaching becomes a drudgery, and you desire to be relieved from 
its cares, you will have a valuable property, and a profitable business to make 
your declining years comfortable. Keep bees, if you can, or pigeons or 
poultry, rabbits or hares, or pet birds, anything except cats and curdogs. 
Teach your children botany and natural history, and lead their minds up 
from the beautiful flowers to Him who painted them with His sunbeams, and 
from the wise and curious animals, so well adapted to their modes of living, 
to Him whose omniscience guides all the actions of His creatures, and whose 
providence provides for their needs. 

PEOPESSIONAL MEN, CI.EEGTMEN. 

The members of the several learned professions hardly need our advice in 
regard to emigration. Clergymen, in the exercise of their clerical duties, 
will find their positions at first trying, because of the present poverty of 
most of the settlers. When a man has expended all his means in paying for 
his land and its flrst cultivation, and the food which his family must con- 
sume before he realizes on his flrst crop, he cannot aid in supporting a min- 
ister, however strong may be his desire to do so. Moreover, these new im- 
migrants must aid in building a church edifice of some kind, as well as in sup- 
porting a pastor, and this, while still straitened in regard to thoir own means 
living. After a few years this will be easy, but meantime they cannot with 
safety dispense with the church or clergyman. If the clergyman has any 
spare money he will do well to buy some land, or at least to secure the title 
of it to himself; it may be very convenient by and by. In most instances 
the Home Missionary Societies, of the difEerent denominations, in the East 
will grant aid to deserving churches and ministers, till the churches arc able 
to stand alone. 

__ LAWYERS AND PHTSICIAITS. 

Lawyers and physicians are plenty enough, but they fare rather better 
than clergymen. The lawyers find a great deal of business in the abundant 
litigation in the mining districts and in conveyancing, and most of them 
have an additional resource in politics, which sooner or later bring them 
into ofiicial positions. The physicians, beside their professional duties, are 
mostly either chemists, metallurgists, or botanists, and find employment which 
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is profitable, either in connection with some of the mining, assaying or 
smelting companies, or in a professor's chair. 

I ENGIKEKBS AND ARTISTS. 

I Engineers are sure of constant employment, whether mining or civil 
engineers, if they understand their business. 

Artists generally come as visitors, not immigrants, but are often employed 
, by the wealthy mine owners very profitably. 

OPBRATVBS AHD EMPLOYES IN FACTOKIBS, ETC. 

EmploySs and operatives in manufactories may find employment in some 
kinds of manufacture in the States nearest the Mississippi, for there is a large 
amount of manufacturing in Minnesota, Iowa, Missouri, Nebraska, and 
Kansas, and manufactures are increasing in Arkansas, Louisiana, and Texas. 
There is some opportunity for millers, saw-mill hands, sash, door and blind 
makers, coopers, agricultural machinery hands, iron ana steel rail makers, 
iron furnace and foundry hands, stove and hollow ware founders and finish- 
ers, smelters, and in California and Oregon, salmon packers and a few 
woollen factory hands. In Kansas, Arkansas and Texas there are some 
cotton factories, and many oil mills for expressing cotton-seed, oil, castor oil, 
linseed oil, etc. 

COTTON AND WOOLLEN TACTOBIBS. 

The factories for manufacturing cotton and wool are likely to increase 
largely within a few years. A machine has been invented, and is now in 
use to some extent, for spinning cotton with the seed in it, unginned, and 
the yarn is much better and more beautiful and durable than can be produced 
from ginned cotton. The yarn produced by these machines is destined to 
be manufactured largely in the vicinity of the cotton fields, and will thus 
create a home demand for cotton. Wool is now produced so largely through- 
out this whole region, that much saving of freight will result from its manu- 
facture near the centres of wool production. When this is accomplished, 
the operatives from Eastern cotton and woollen factories will find it for their 
interest to emigrate westward. 

! IS IT NECESSARY TO GO WEST ? 

But, after all, is it not barely possible that there are lands east of the 
Mississippi, where, all things being taken into the account,, a man or family 
can live as well and make as much money as in the West, and at the same 
time avoid the hardships and discomforts of a life on the frontier ? 

There is the same choice of occupations here as at the West. Land is not 
quite so low, generally, but on the other hand you avoid the long and ex- 
pensive journey to the West. The agricultural production, under favorable 
circumstances, does not differ materially; but there prices are low and the 
cost of transportation to a better and higher market is very heavy, while 
here you have a mai'ket almost at your doors, and that, one which pays the 
highest price for produce. If there is a difference, as there certainly is in 
some sections, the Eastern climate is healthier, neither the heat nor the cold 
so oppressive, the rainfall sufficient to prevent any apprehension of a drought, 
the insect pests much less formidable, and the danger from malarial fevers 
less serious. The intensity of the cold of winter is greater in the northern 
' tier of States and Territories of the West than in the middle Atlantic States, 
and the heat of the south-western States and Territories in summer, has no 
parallel in the East. 

■WHERE THE NEW LANDS ARE — MAINE AND NEW ENGLAND GENERALLY. 

" But where," you will ask, " are these lands, to which you refer in the 
Atlantic States, and how can we reach them?" We answer. Not perhaps in 
Maine, though there is much good land in the State which is to be had at 
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from three to five dollars per acre ; but it is, for the most part, somewhat 
remote from good markets, and the winter^s cold is severe aad protracted. 
Yet if you wish to engage in silver or copper mining there is a very fair 
opportunity for doing so in Maine, and with perhaps as good results as most 
men will attain at the West, and with lighter expenses. 

Northern New Hampshire and Vermont have some good lands to be pur- 
chased at low prices, but the winters are hard and the soil rocky. Massa- 
chusetts, Connecticut, and Rhode Island are too densely populated to have 
much cheap land. Still there are old farms to be bought very low in the 
two former states, which need only the energy of a thorough farmer, to bring 
them into a thrifty condition and to make them yield very profitable crops. 
There are more or less mines and quarries in all three, which would pay well 
if well managed. 

NEW YORK — NOKTHBBSr NEW TOEK. 

New York has two large tracts of land and several smaller ones which, all 
things considered, are as favorably situated for profitable settlement as most 
of the Western lands. These are, first, the region known as "the Adiron- 
dacks," " John Brown's Tract," etc., in Northern New York. The country 
is well watered, the soil is mostly a virgin soil, with considerable timber of 
excellent quality on it, and will yield large crops of spring wheat, rye, and 
barley, the early sorghum, and in some sections Indian corn. The land can be 
purchased for from two to five dollars per acre, except where there is heavy 
timber on it, when it would probably be worth from eight to ten dollars. It 
is not at present traversed by any railroads, but these would soon be con- 
structed if settlements were made there. The winter is very cold, but so it 
is in the valley of the Red River of the North. Wheat, rye, oats, and barley, 
as well as potatoes and other root crops for which it is well adapted, can be 
brought to market at a moderate expense, and the prices they will command 
are much higher than those paid in the West. 

LONO isLAiro. 

The second region which is eligible for settlement in New York, is on 
Long Island, and mainly in Suffolk County. It seems almost incredible that 
half a million of acres of land lying between thirty-five and ninety miles 
from New York City, the best and most inexhaustible market in the world, 
with a good soil, a very healthful climate, well watered, and having a suf- 
ficient but not excessive annual rainfall, should lie unimproved, and be at 
the present time for 'sale at from five to twelve dollars per acre. And the 
wonder is all the greater, when we find that a railroad passes through the 
whole length of this tract, with several branches, and that no part of it is more 
than twelve miles from the railroad, and much of it within from one to five 
miles of it, and that this railroad is now offering every facility to farmers, to 
transport their produce to market, and to bring from the city the needed fer- 
tilizers. The shores of the island abound in the best qualities of edible fish, 
oysters, clams, mussels, scollops, lobsters, crabs, etc., and the game birds and 
four-footed game of the whole region are abundant. On the island are forty 
factories for the production of oil from the menhaden, and the fish-scrap, or 
guano, one of the best fertilizers known, is now sent away from the island, 
because there is little or no demand for it there. 

WHY IT HAS NOT BEEN SETTLED HITHERTO. 

The only causes which can be assigned for the non-settlement of these 
lands, are the aiiathy of the inhabitants, and their lack of enterprise, and the 
evil report which has been made, falsely, of the barrenness of the lands, by 
those who preferred to supply themselves with wood from these lands, rather 
than to have them cultivated and populous, and be obliged to purchase coal 
for fuel. This state of affairs is now passing away. 
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ITS ADVANTAGES. 

The land can be cleared at from five to ten dollars per acre, some of th« 
timber being large enough for building purposes or for railroad ties. It 
will yield from twenty-five to thirty-five bushels of wheat or from twenty to 
twenty-eight bushels of rye to the acre, from two hundred and fifty to three 
hundred and fifty bushels of potatoes of the best quality, and with good cul- 
tivation and fair manuring, the whole region can be transformed into market 
gardens, fruit orchards, and strawberry, blackberry, and raspberry lands of 
the greatest productiveness, and for all these products there is an unfailing 
demand at the highest prices, in New York and Brooklyn and the cities ad- 
jacent. 

JIAKKET-eAEDEN FAKMINO MOEE PBOPITAKLB HEEB THAN AT THE WEST. 

With the same capital, a young farmer, who is intelligent and enterpris- 
ing, can do better on these lands, than he can in Kansas, Minnesota, Dakota, 
or Montana, and can be so conveniently situated to the great city that he or 
his family can visit it as often as they please. The great summer resorts of 
Cony Island, Rockaway Beach, Long Beach, Fire Island, and Montauk, 
which are visited by nearly two millions of people every season, afford ad- 
ditional markets for produce. The island affords also great opportunities 
for successful manufacturing. The great city of Brooklyn at its western ex- 
tremity, has more than 350 millions of dollars invested in manufacturing, 
and there is now rapid progress in the establishment of manufactories in the 
counties of Queens and Suffolk. 

NOT ADAPTED TO MITflNG. 

There are not, at present, any known mineral deposits of great value on 
the island, whatever there may be in the future. The man whose heart is 
set on obtaining wealth from mining, will do better to go elsewhere ; but 
even he need not go to the Rocky Mountains or the Pacific coast to find 
employment suited to his tastes, as we shall presently show. 

NEW JBESET. 

If " Long Island's rock-bound shore" does not satisfy your longings for 
a new home, what have you to say to New Jersey? 

Just listen to a few facts in relation to the lands which can be furnished 
to immigrants in that State. These facts are officially published, during the 
present year, by the Secretary of the Bureau of Statistics of Labor and In- 
dustry of New Jersey. 

A MILLION ACRES. 

There are more than a million of acres of uncleared lands in the eight 
southern counties of New Jersey, which can be purchased at from $5 to $20 
per acre. They have been held by large proprietors, and most of them have 
their titles direct from the "Lords Proprietors," Pcnn, Fenwick, Byllinge, 
and others, who received their grants from Charles II. These great proprie- 
tors hold their estates of from 17,000 to 80,000 acres of woodlands, and in- 
creased their fortunes by selling wood, timber and charcoal to the forges, 
iron furnaces, and glass-works of the vicinity. These great estates are now 
broken up, and the use of anthracite and other coals for the furnaces and 
glass-works, and for fuel, has rendered their former business less produc- 
tive. 

THE SOIL AND CLIMATE — FERTILIZERS. 

The soil of these lands is good, a light loam, but easily cultivated ; it can 
be readily fertilized by the use of marl, which is abundant in the imme- 
diate vicinity, and is worth from |1 to $1.75 per ton; lime, which is worth 
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from twelve to fifteen cents a bushel; or flsh guano, which is a very power- 
ful manure, worth from $15 to $18 per ton. It will produce almost any crop 
which you may desire to cultivate, and yields fine crops of the cereals and 
Indian corn (thirty to sixty bushels of the latter), root crops, melons, market- 
garden vegetables of excellent quality, fruit of great excellence, and all the 
small fruits. Railroads traverse all these counties, and both New York and 
Philadelphia furnish excellent markets. 

The climate is very mild, the mean annual range of the thermometer being 
only 43J° and the extremes being about 90° and 15° F. 

EAINFAIL, GBAPB CTJLTUEB, MANTJTACTUEBS, ETC. 

The rainfall is about 48 inches. Ploughing can be done every month in 
the year. The culture of the grape is a favorite industry, and the grape at- 
tains great perfection from the long season without frost. The region is re- 
markably healthy and free from all malarious influences. It is especially 
commended for sufferers from pulmonary complaints. 

Here are glass-works, silk factories, iron mines, artificial- stone woi-ks, 
iron furnaces, and a great variety of other manufacturing and mining indus- 
tries. 

WEST YtRGINIA. 

If, however, you still pi-efer a country abounding in mineral wealth, turn 
your face westward or rather south-westward, and you will find in "West Vir- 
ginia, western North Carolina, or east Tennessee all that your heart can de- 
sire in the way of mineral wealth. In "West Virginia the most abundant min- 
erals are petroleum, salt, coal, and iron, and all are found in the greatest 
abundance. The salt springs along the iDanks of the Great Kanawha yield a 
salt of the very best quality. The petroleum wells yield mostly the heavy 
lubricating oils, though some of them produce the lighter illuminating oils. 
The quantity seems to be inexhaustible. The coal is of several varieties, but 
all of excellent quality. There are cannel coals, gas coals, smelting coals, 
analogous to the Indiana block coal, and some semi-anthracite coals for fuel. 
At some points in the canon of New River and elsewhere, the best iron ores 
and furnace coals are in such close proximity, that the pig iron can be pro- 
duced at the lowest possible cost, lime and other fluxes being also at hand, 
and the cars of the Chesapeake and Ohio Railway passing close at hand to 
carry it away. The climate is salubrious and pleasant, except on the moun- 
tain summits, whers the snow lies long. The mountain slopes are covered 
with valuable timber, furnishing the principal supply of black walnut and 
other hard woods to the manufacturers of furniture. The soil in the val- 
leys is excellent, the rainfall suflicient, and the crops satisfactory. Land is 
cheap here, but 'the settler, though nearer the great markets than at the "West, 
is very much isolated. 

JTOKTH CAROLINA, 

In her mountainous region, in the west of the State, has veins of gold 
and silver, which, though not very rich, yield a fair competence to the in- 
dustrious miner. She has also mountains of mica, from which the best large 
sheets are procured ; and some iron and lead. The soil is not very rich, and 
the method of tilling it is primitive. There is much timber in the moun- 
tains. The climate is agreeable, and there are valuable mineral springs at 
several points. Land is held at low prices, but its quality is not such as to 
make it very desirable. 

EAST TBIWESSEB. 

East Tennessee has valuable iron mines, copper mines, and coal-beds, 
and at several points is largely engaged in the production of iron which is of 
excellent quality. There is also gold, salt, and some petroleum in her hills. 
Much of her land is covered with heavy timber. Land is cheap, but the soil 
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is poor, and requires fertilizers to enable the settler to procure good crops. 
But the mineral wealth of the region will eventually enrich it. Northern 
Georgia and Alabama have considerable quantities of gold and silver, but the 
ores are poor, or the precious metals have not been thoroughly extracted. 
These regions are not very attractive to the emigrant. 



Florida offers many advantages to the settler in her fine climate, her 
generally fertile soil, and her early seasons. The cultivation of the orange 
has been greatly developed there, and is profitable to those who can wait for 
the maturity of the orange groves. This takes about ten years, and then 
the income is permanent and constantly increasing. Some parts of the pen- 
insula are subject to malarial diseases. 

THE MORAl. 

The moral of our long dissertation is, that with health, industry, enter- 
prise, and economy a man can achieve a competence almost anywhere ; with- 
out them, he will not succeed, even under the most favorable circumstances. 
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niSTOEICAL CHRONOLOGY OF THE UNITED STATES. 



1Y61. 
Excitement in the colonies against the Brit- 
ish Government, caused by enforcement of 
Navigation Act against illegal traders. 
1765. 
Protests against Stamp Act (passed March 
22) by the colonists, who object to taxation 
without representation. . , .Oct. 7 — J?irst Col- 
onial Congress met in New Yort. 

I'iee. 

Stamp Act repealed. 

1767. 
New duties levied on glass, paper, printers' 
colors and tea, and against which the colonial 
assemblies protest. 

1768. 
Gen. Gates sent to Boston to overawe the 
colonists. 

1770. 
March 5 — Boston Massacre, when the first 
blood was spilt in the dispute with England. 
.... Daniel Boone explores Kentucky. 

1771. 
Armed protest against taxation in the 
Carolinas, and Governor Tyron suppresses 
the rebellion. 

1773. 
Bri'ish Parliament repeals the duties, ex- 
cept three-pence a pound on tea. . . .Dec. IB- 
Dutiable tea emptied into Boston Harbor by 
men in disguise. 

1774. 
Boston closed by British Parliament as a 
port of entry. .. .Sept. 5 — The first Conti- 
iiental Congress assembled in Carpenter's 
Hall, Philadelphia . . . Declaration of Colonial 
Rights issued. .. .April — Tea thrown over- 
board in New York liarbor. . . .Dec. 25 — 
British tea-ship forbidden to land at Phila- 
delphia. 

1775. 
April 19 — Battle of Lexington, Mass., and 
beginning of the War of Independence. . . . 
May 10 — Fort Ticonderoga captured by Col. 
Ethan Allen. . . .Crown Point and Whitehall 
taken. . . .June 17 — BattleofBunker Hill, and 
dt'ath of General Warren . . . 20 — George 
Wnshinglon commissioned Commander-in- 
chii'f of Ihe Army of the United Colonies . . . 
Bills of credit, known as Continental money, 

issued by Congress Americans invade 

Canada. . . .Surrender of Montreal . . .Death 
of Ceneral Montgomery before Quebec. . . . 
Kentucky first settled by whites, near Lex- 
iuofton. 



1776. 

March 17 — The British evacuate Boston. 
....Americans driven out of Canada.... 
July 4 — Declaration of Independence. . . . 
Aug. 2 — Signed by the represeniatives of the 
thirteen States. . . .July 8 — Bead to the peo- 
ple by John Nixon from the Observatory, 

State-house yard, Philadelphia Aug. 27 — 

Americans defeated on Long Island. . . .Sept. 
9— Title of " United States " adopted by Con- 
gress Sept. 15 — New York City taken by 

the British Oct. 11, 12— Battle on Lake 

Champlain Retreat of Washington over 

the Hudson and across the Jeiseys to Penn- 
sylvania. . . .Oct. 18 — Kosciusko commission- 
ed an officer in U. S. army Oct. 29 — Bat- 
tle of White Plains, N. Y Dec. — Congress 

adjourns to Baltimore. .. .25 — ^Washington 
crosses the Delaware; 26 — Captures 1,000 
Hessians at Trenton, and recrosses the Dela- 
ware.... Dec. — Benjamin Franklin and Ar- 
thur Lee, U. S. Embassy to solicit aid from 
France, arrive in Paris. 
1777. 

Jan. 3 — Battle of Princeton... Washing- 
ton in Winter quarters at Morristown, re- 
ceives 24,000 muskets from France . . .Con- 
gress returns to Philadelphia April 

British bum Danbury, Ct May — Ameri- 
cans destroy British stores at Sag Harbor, 

L. I June 30 — British array crosses from 

Jersey to Staten Island July 10 — Seizure 

of British Gen. Prescott in Rhode Island by 

Col. Wm. Barton July 5 — Burgoyne takes 

Crown Point and Ticonderoga 31 — Lafay- 

ette commissioned a major general, and intro- 
duced to Washington, in Philadelphia, Aug. 3. 

Aug. 16 — Battle of Bennington....' 

Sept. 11 — Battle of Brandywine and retreat 
of Americans to Chester, and to Philadelphia 
12.... Sept. 18 — Congress retires to Lancas- 
ter, and then to York ... 26— British Gen. 
Howe marches to Philadelphia, and encamps 
at Germantown Oct. , 4 — Washington at- 
tacks the enemy at Germantown. . . .Bur- 
goyne advances to Saratoga. . . .17 — Surren- 
der of Burgoyne and his whole army to 

Gen. Gates, at Saratoga, N. Y 22 — Battle 

of Red Bank, on Delaware River, and death 
of Count Donop. .. .Howe's army goes into 
Winter quarters in Philadelphia, and Wash- 
ington's at Valley Forge. 
1778. 

Feb. 6— Treaty of Alliance with France. 
May 5— Baron Steuben created a major- 
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general in American army .... June 18 — 
Howe'a army evacuates Philadelphia, and re- 
treats towards New York 28 — Attacked 

by Americans on the plains of Monmouth, 

and retreats again 29 July 8— A French 

fleet arrives in the Delaware .... 80 — Con- 
gress meets in Philadelphia Shoes worth 

$"700 a pair in the Carolinas Aug. 12— 

French and English fleets disabled in a 
storm ofl' Rhode Island..., 29 — Battle of 

Ehode Island Wyoming Valley pillaged 

by Tories and Indians Nov. 3 — Frencl) 

fleet sails for West Indies 11, 12 — Cherry 

Valley attacked by Indians and Tories. . . . 

Dec. 29 — The British capture Savannah, Ga. 

1779. 

March — Major-general Israel Putnam's fam- 
ous ride down Horseneck Hill. . . .May 11 — 
British advance to Charleston, S. C, but re- 
treat at the approach of Gen. Lincoln. . . . 
June 6 — Patrick Henry dies June — Nor- 
folk, Va., burnt by the British. . . .June 20 — 
Americans repulsed at Stone Ferry. . . .July 
— New Haven, Ct., plundered, and East 

Haven, Fairfield and Norwalk burned 

Stony Pi'int, on the Hudson, captured by the 

Americans Sept. 22 — Paul Jones, in the 

Bon Homme Eichard, captures the British 
ship Serapis . . . . Oct. 9 — Repulse of French 
and Americans, and death of Count Pulaski. 

.25 — Withdrawal of British troops from 

Ehode Island. . . .Gen. Sullivan chastises the 
Six Nations, . . .Dec. 25 — Sir Henry Clinton, 
with his forces, sails for the South. . . . 
Washington in Winter quarters at Morris- 
town, N. J. 

1780. 

Washington sends Baron De Kalb to aid 

the Patriots in the Carolinas Feb. 11 — 

Clinton's troops land below Charleston .... 
May 12 — Surrender of Charleston Subju- 
gation of South Carolina. .. .Gen. Gates 
marches South, and is defeated by the Brit- 
ish at Camden, S. C, Aug. 16; Earon DeKalb 
tilled, .. .Briti-h again land in Jersey and 
attempt to capture Washington's stores at 
Morristown, but are repulsed at Springfield, 

June 23 July 10 — Arrival of a French 

fleet and 6,000 troops, under the Count de 
Eochambeau, at Newport, E. [. . . .Sept. 22 — 
Arnold meets Andre at Haverstraw to ar- 
range for the surrender of West Point. . . .23 
— Capture of Major Andre and discovery of 
Benedict Arnold's tre.ison . . . .Oct, — Andre 

hanged as a spy American Academy of 

Arts and Sciences, at Boston, founded. 
1781. 

Continental money almost worthless.... 
Jan. 17 — Defeat of the British at Cowpens by 
Gen. Moi'gan, and retreat of the Americans 
into Virginia. .. .March 15 — Battle of (Juil- 
ford , . . .Retreat of the British to Wilmington. 
. . . .May 26 — Act of Congress authorizing 
Bank of North America to be established at 
Philadelphia. . . , Battle of Eutaw Springs, 



South Carolina. . . .New London, Ct., burnt 
by the British ... .Arnold, in the British 
service, commits depredations in Virginia, 
.... Aug. — Cornwallis fortifies himself nt 
Yorktown. .. .Arnold devastates the Nrw 
England coast. . . .Sept. 28 — Washington and 
Rochambeau arrivebefore Yoi'ktown. . . .Oct. 
19 — Surrender of Cornwallis at Yorktown, 
which secures the ultimate ti-iumph of the 
United States. .. .Eochambeau remains in 
Virginia, and Washington marches North, 
and goes into Winter quarters on the Hudson. 
1782. 

British flee from Wilmington, S. C, at tlie 

approach of Gen. St. Clair Clinton and 

hia-army blockaded in New York by ■Wash- 
ington. . . .March 4 — British House of Com- 
mons resolves to end the war. . . .May 5 — Ar- 
rival of Sir Guy Carleton to treat lor peace. 
. . . .July II — British evacuate Savannah. . . . 
First war ship constructed in the Uniti-d 
States at Portsmouth, N. H. . . .John Adams, 
John Jay, Dr. Benjamin Franklin, Thomas 
Jefferson and Henry Laurens appointed by 
the United States, Commissiimers to conclude 
a treaty of peace wtth Great Britain .... 
Four of them meet English Commissioners in 
Paris, and sign preliminary treaty Nov. UO, 
. . . .Dec. 14 — British evacuate Charleston, 
and Gen. Francis Marion ( '' The Swamp 
Fox " ) disbands his brigade. 
1783. 

Jan. — Bank of North America opened in 
Philadelphia Jan. 20 — French and En- 
glish Commissioners sign treaty of peace. 
... .A cessation of hostilities proclaimed in 
thearmy. . .Feb. 5 — American Independence 
acknowledged by Swede; Feb. 25, acknowl- 
edged by Denmark ; March 24, by Spain ; 
July, by Eussia .... Sept. 8 — Definite treaty 
of peace signed at Piiris, and America's in- 
dependence acknowledged by Great Britain. 

June 19 — Society of the Cincinnati 

formed by officers of the army at Newburg. 
....Nov. 3 — United States army formally 
disbanded. . . .25 — New York City evacuated 
by the British, and General Washington, at 
head of American array, entered the city. . . . 
26 — Congress assembles at Annapolis, Md. 
. . . .Dec. 4 — Washington takes leave of his 
comrades-in-arms. New York City.... Dec. 
28 — Washington resigns his commission ti> 

Congress Slavery abolished in Mas&n- 

chusetts. . . .The parties known as Federal- 
ists and Anti-Federalists originated. 
1784. 

First voy.nge of an American ship to China 
from New York ...New York Chamber of 
Commerce founded ...Jan. 4 — Treaty of 
Paris ratified by Consjress. 
]7SB, 

John Adams, first American ambassador to 
England, has an nmlicnce with the King. . . . 
Firi-t Federal Congress organized in New 
York. 
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1'78«. 
Shay's insurrection in Massachusetts. 

1787. 
May 23 — A convention to amend articles 
of Confederation composed of delegates from 
all the States except Rhode Island^ met in 
Philadelphia. Federal constitution formed 
and submitted to Congress Sept. 28. . . .July 
—Northwestern Territory, embracing the 
present States of Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, 
Michigan and Wisconsin established. 

1788. 
Quakers of Philadelphia emancipate their 
slaves. 

1789. 
March 4 — Federal Constitution ratified by 
the requisite number of States, and becomes 

the organic law of the Republic March 11 

— Philadelphia incorporated as a city 

April 6 — Washington chosen tbe first Presi- 
dent of the United States, and John Adams 
Vice-President SO — Washington inaugu- 
rated at the City Hall, Wall Street, IfewYork. 
. . . .Departments of Treasury, War and For- 
eign Affairs created, and a national judici- 
ary established. . . .Nov. 21 — North CaroUna 
adopts the Constitution. 

1790. 
District of Columbia ceded to the United 

States by Maryland and Virginia April 17 

— Death of Benjamin Franfiin May 29 — 

Rhode Island adopts the Constitution, being 
the last of the original thirteen States to do 

so Aug. 12 — Congress adjourns in New 

York, and, Dec. 6, meets in Philadelphia. . . . 
First census of the United States : population 

3,929,326 Territory South-west of the 

Ohio established. A United States ship cir- 
cumnavigates the globe . . . .Troubles with the 
Indians, which continue until '94.... The 
Anti-Federalists become known as the Repub- 
lican party . 

1791. 

. Feb. 18 — Vermont admitted as a State 

City of Washington founded. . . .First bale of 
cotton exported to England since the war. 

1792. 
April 2 — Act passed establishing United 
States Mint at Philadelphia. . . .June 1 — Ken- 
tucky admitted as a State. .. .Wa^hing^on 
and Adams re-elected June 21 — Philadel- 
phia and Lancashire Turnpike Company 
Chartered, Road opened in 1795 — the first 
turnpike in the United States. 

1793. 
Cotton-gin invented by Eli Whitney. 

1794. 
Congress appropriates $700,000 to establish 
a navy. Insurrection among the Dutch in 
Western Pennsylvania on account of duties 

on distilled liquor John Jay appointed 

Envoy Extraordinary to England to settle 
disputes between the two Governments. 

1795. 
Treaty with Western Indians. . . .Yellow 



fever pestilence in New York. . .Oct. — Treaty 
with Spain. 

1796. 

June — Tennessee admitted as a State. . . . 
Credit of the Government re-established, and 
all disputes with foreign powers, escept 
France, adjusted. . .Sept. — Washington issues 
a farewell address. 

1797. 

John Adams inaugurated President ;, Thom- 
as Jefferson Vice-President .... Envoys ap- 
pointed to adjust difficulties with France are 
refused an audience with the French Direct- 



ory. 



1798. 



Preparations for hostilities with France 

July — Washington again appointed Com- 
mander-in-chief of the Army. . . .Navy De- 
partment created, with Benjamin Stoddart of 
Maryland, as Secretary. . . .French Directory 
make overtures for peace. 
1799. 

Jan. — Lafayette returns to France. . . .Feb. 
26 — Three envoys proceed to France to nego- 
tiate for peace Dec. 14 — Washington dies 

at Mount Vernon, aged 68 years. 
1800. 

Removal of the Capitol from Philad elphia 
to Washington. . . .May — Formation of Mis- 
sissippi Territory. . .Sept. 30 — American En- 
voys to France conclude a treaty with Nap»- 
leon Bonaparte. 

1801. 

March 4 — Thomas Jefferson inaugurated 
President. . . .Tripoli declares war against the 
United States U. S. Navy Yard at Phila- 
delphia established. 

1802. 

April — Ohio admitted as a State. . ..Yel- 
low Fever ravages Philadelphia. 
1803. 

April — Louisiana purchased from the 
French, and divided into Territory of New 
Orleans and District of Louisiana. . . .Alien 
and sedition laws passed. . . .Amendments to 

the Constitution adopted Com. Preble 

sails for Tripoli. . . .U. B. Frigate Philadelphia 
captured by the Tripolitans. 
1804. 

Lewis and Clarke start on an exploring ex- 
pedition up the Missouri and down the Colum- 
bia River to the Pacific Ocean Feb. 16 — 

Lieut. Decatur burns the Philadelphia in the 

harbor of Tripoli Middlesex canal, first in 

the United States, completed. . . .July 12 — 
Alex. Hamilton killed in a duel by Aaron 
Burr Aug. — Com. Preble bombards Tri- 
poli. 

1805. 

Michigan created into a Territory. . . .June 
3 — The Pasha of Tripoli makes terms of 

peace Yellow fever pestilence in New 

York. 

1807. 

May 22 — Beginning of trial of Aaron Bnrr 
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on a charge of treason, Kichmond, Ta. ; Sept. 
15, acquitted : recommitted, but never tried. 
. . . .Robert Fulton navisates the Hudson in a 

steamboat June 22 — The Chesapeake fired 

upon by the British ship Leopard Retali- 
atory measures between England and France 
cripple the American shipping trade abroad. 
Congress decrees an embargo, which de- 
tains all vessels, both American and foreign, 
in port. 

1809. 

March 1 — Congress repeals the embargo on 
shipping, and at the same time passes a law 
forbidding all commercial intercourse with 
Enghmd or France until their obnoxious re- 
strictions on commerce shall be removed. , . . 
March 4 — James Madison inaugurated Presi- 
dent. 

1811. 

Congress refuses to reoharter the Bank of 
the United States Nov. 5— Battle of Tip- 
pecanoe — General Harrison defeats the In- 
dians. 

1812. 

June 19 — The President formally declares 
war against Great Britain. . . .General Dear- 
born appointed Commander-in-chief. . . .New 
England States threaten to secede. .July 12 — 
Gen. Hull crosses tlie Detroit River to attack 
Fort Maiden, Canada. . . .17— Fort Mackinaw 

captured by British and Indians Aug. 1 — 

HuU retires from Canada. . . .13 — The Essex, 
Captain Porter, captures the Alert — first ves- 
sel taken from the British in that war 1 6 — 

Surrender of Detroit to British. .. .Several 
skirmishes on the frontier. . . .19 — XJ. S. frig- 
ate Constitution, Commodore Isaac Hull, cap- 
tures and burns the Guerriere Oct. IS — 

U. S. sloop Wasp, Capt. Jones, captures the 
Frolic, and both are taken by the British ship 
Poictiers . . . 25 — IT. S. frigate United States, 
Com. Decatur, captures the Macedonian. . . . 
Deo. 28 — The Constitution, Com. Bainbridge, 
makes a prize of the British frigate Java .... 
April 8 — Louisiana admitted as a State. 
1813. 

Jan. 22 — British Gen. Proctor defeats the 
Americans at Frenchtown; prisoners and 
wounded massacred by the Indians . . . .Admi- 
ral Cockburn destroys shipping in the Dela- 
ware and ravages the Southern coast . . . .New 
England coast blockaded by Com. Hardy. . . . 
Feb. 21— Battle of Ogdensbiu'g, N. Y. 
March 4 — Second inauguration of President 
Madison . . . .Successful defense of Forts Meigs 
and Sandusky . . . .April — Americans capture 
York (now Toronto). .. .May — Fort George 
taken .... June 1 — U. S. frigate Chesapeake 
surrenders to the Shannon (British); Cnpt. 
James Lawrence — (" Don't give up the ship 1") 
— mortally wounded and dies June 5 . . . .Gen- 
eral Dearborn succeeded by Gen. Wilkinson. 
. . . .Aug. 30 — Massacre by Creek Indians at 
Fort Mimms, Alabama Kivcr, . . .Genenils 
Andrew Jackson and Coffee prosecute the war 



against the Indians .... Sept. 10 — Battle of 
Lake Erie — Com. Perry defeats and captures 
the British Fleet. ...28 or 29 — Americans 
take possession of Detroit .... Oct. 5 — Battle 
of the Thames. Americans, under Gen. Har- 
rison, almost annihilate the British, under 
Proctor. Tecumseh killed. . . .Termination of 
the war on the Northwest boundary. . . .12 — 
Americans compelled to abandon Fort George. 
. . . .British and Indians surprise and capture 
Fort Niagara and burn Buffalo and several 
other villages and towns. . . .Power loom in- 
troduced in the United States. 
1814. 

March — The Essex taken by British ships 
Phoebe and Cherub. .. .Gen. Wilkinson re- 
pulsed on Canadian frontier and superseded 
by Gen. Izard. . . .May 5 — British attack Os- 
wego and withdraw 1. . . .July 3 — Fort Erie 
captured. . . .4 — Battle of Chippewa; British 
defeated. . . .25 — Battle of Niagara; British 
again defeated. . . .Aug. 9-12 — Com. Hardy 
makes an unsuccessful attack on Stonington. 
....Ang. 15 — Repulse of assault on Fort 

Erie 24 — Ross defeats the Americans at 

Bladensburg, and on the same day captures 
the City of Washington, burning the Capitol, 
White House and other buildings. .. .25 — 
British retreat to their ships. . . .Sept. 12-14 — 
Unsuccessful attack on Baltimore ; Gen. Koss 
killed. . .Sept. 13 — -Key composes "TheStar- 
Spangled Banner." .... Sept. 15 — British at- 
tack on Mobile repulsed . . Sept. — Com. Mc. 
Donough's victory on Lake Champlain. The. 
British land forces, under Prevost, are defeat- 
ed at Plattsburgh, N. Y Americans de- 
stroy Fort Erie, and November 5 go into 
Winter quarters at Buffalo. . . .Nov. 7 — Gen. 
Jackson storms and captures Pensacola, Fla., 
and leives for Mobile 9 . . . 1 5 — Hartford Con- 
vention — Federalists oppose the war, and 
threaten a secession of the New England 
States. .. .Dec. 2 — Gen. Jackson arrives at 
New Orleans.. , . .24 — Treaty of peace ■with 
Great Britain signed at Ghent. 
1816. 

Jan. 8— Battle of New Orleans 15— U. 

S. ship President captured by the Endymion. 
. . . .Feb. 17 — Treaty of Ghent ratified and 
peace proclaimed. . . .March '23 — The Hornet 
captures the Penguin. . . .War with Algiers. 
. . . .Com. Decatur liumbles the Mediterranean 
jiiriitea. .. .April 6 — Massacre of American 
prisoners at Dartmoor, England. 
1816. 

Congress charters a now United States 

Bank . . . Indiana admitted as a State The 

Republican party in N. Y. City adopt, for the 
first time, the title of Democrats. 

1817. 
James Jtonroe inaugurated President, . . . 
The United States suppresses piratical estab- 
lishments in Florida and Texas. .. .Trouble 
with the Seminole and Creek Indians. . . . 
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Dec.' — Mississippi admitted as a State.... 
July 4 — Erie Canal begun. 
1818. 

Gen. Jaclisnn pursues the Indians into 
Florida, takes Pensacola and banishes the 
f Spanish authorities and troops. . . .Aug. 24 
— Centre foundation of present Capitol laid 
at Washington, D. C....Dec. — Illinois ad- 
mitted as a State. 

1819. 

Florida ceded by Spain to the United States. 
....Steamer, named the Savannah, first 
crossed the Atlantic. . . .First lodge of Odd. 

fellows opened in the States Territory of 

Arkansas formed Dec. — Alabama admit- 
ted as a State. 

1820. 

March — Maine admitted as a State .... 
James Monroe re-elected President. 
1821. 

Aug. 21 — Missouri admitted as a State, 
with the famous " Compromise," under which 
it was resolved that in future no slave State 
should be erected north ol northern boundary 
of Arkansas. . . .btreets of Baltimore lighted 
with gas. 

1822. 

Piracy in the West Indies suppressed by 
the United States . . . .Boston, Mass., incorpo- 
rated as a city March 8 — United States 

acknowledge independence of South America. 
. . . .Oct. 3 — Treaty with Columbia. 
1823. 

President Monroe promulgates the doctrine 
that the United States ought to resist the ex- 
tension of'toreign dominion or influence upon 
the American continent. 
1824. 

Aug. 15 — Lafayette revisits the United 
States. , 

1825. 

March 4 — John Quincy Adams inaugurated 
President. . . .Corner-stone of Bunker Hill 
Monument laid by Lafayette. . . .Lafayette 
leaves for France in frigate Brandy wine. . . . 
Erie Canal completed. . . .Contest between the 
Federal sovernment and G-eorgia concerning 
Indian lands. 

1826. 

July 4 — Death of ex-Presidents John Adams 
and Thomas Jefferson , . Morgan excitement 
and formation of Anti-Masonry Party. 
1828. 

May — Congress passes a tariff bill imposing 
heavy duties on British goods. Denounced 
by the Southern people as oppressive and 
unconstitutional. .. .Title of "Democrats" 
adopted generally by Republican party. 
1829. 

March 4 — Inaugurttion of Gen. Andrew 
Jackson as President July 4 — Corner- 
stone laid of U. S. Mint, Philadelphia. 
1830. 

Treaty with the Ottoman Porte Work- 

ingman's Party originated in New York city. 



1831. 

Jan. 10 — King of the Netherlands renders 
his decision on the boundary question be- 
tween Maine and the British possessions. 
Rejected by both parties and question settled 
in 1842 by the Treaty of Washington. . . . 
July 4 — James Monroe dies. 
1832. 

Black Hawk Indian War commenced.... 
June 27 — Cholera bi'eaks out in New York. 
. . . .Aug. — Indians driven beyond the Mis-is- 
sippi — capture of Black Hawk and end of the 
war.... South Carolina declares the tariff 
acts null and void and threatens to withdraw 
from the Union if the Government attempts 

to collect the duties Dec. 10 — President 

Jackson issues a proclamation, denying the 
right of any State to nullify any act of the 

Federal Government The Morse system 

of electro-magnetic telegraphy invented. 
• 1833. , 

Tariff dispute settled by the passage of 
Henry Clay's bill . . .March 4 — President 
Jackson inaugurated for a second term. . . . 
He removes the public funds fiom the Bank 
of the United States Widespread com- 
mercial distress. .. .Opponents of Andrew 
Jackson first call themselves the Whig Party. 
. . . .Oct. 14 — Political riots in Philadelphia. 
1834. 

Cholera again rages in New York. 
1835. 

War with Seminole Indians, led by Osceola, 
in Florida. . . .Texas declared independent. 

...Nov. 15 — Great fire in New York..., 
Democrats first called " The Locofoco Party." 
. . . .July 12 — Negro riots in Philadelphia. 
1836. 

The Creeks aid the Seminoles in their war. 
....Arkansas admitted as a State Na- 
tional debt paid off. . . .March 29 — Pennsyl- 
vania newly incorporates the Bank of the 
United States, 

ISST. 

Jan. 25 — Michigan admitted as a State. 
. . . .March 4 — .Martin Van Buren inaugu- 
rated President, . . .Thebanks suspend specia 
payment; panic in business circles. . . .Many 
Americans assist the Canadian insurgents. . . , 
The steamboat Caroline burnt by the British, 
near Schlosser, east of Niagara, on United 
States Territory. 

1838. 

Proclamation by the President against 
Ameiican citizens aiding the Canadians. . . . 
The steamship Sirius, the first to make the 
western transatlantic passage, ariives at New 
York from Cork, Ireland, and is followed on 
the same day by the Great Western from 
Bristol, Eng . . .The Wilkes exploring expe- 
dition to South Seas sailed. 
18.39. 

Another financial panic, and, in October, 
banks suspend specie payment. 
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1840. 

July 4 — Sub-Treasury bill becomes a law. 
. . , .Eailroad riots in Philadelphia. 
1841. 

March 4 — "William H, Harrison inaugurals 

ed President; died April 4 Aug. 9 — Sub- 

Trcaaury act repealed and a general bank- 
ruptcy bill passed Alex. MacLeod, impli- 
cated in the burning of the Caroline, tried for 
arson and murder at Utica, N. Y., and ac- 
quitted, Oct. 12 Feb. 4— United States 

Bank failed and other banks suspended specie 
payment. 

1842. 

Aug. — Treaty defining the boundaries be- 
tween the United States and the British 
American Possessions and for suppressing the 
slave trade, and for giving up fugitive crim- 
inals, signed at Washington. . . .Aug. 1 — 
" Abolition Riots," in Philadelphia. Churches 
burned. , 

• 1843. 

Suppression of a threatened insurrection 
in Rhode Island, caused by the adoption of a 
new constitution, known as the Dorr Rebel- 
lion. . . .Jan. 11 — " Weaver's Riots," I'hiladel- 
phia. 

1844. 

Treaty of commerce witb China.... May 
nnd July — Riots, and Catholic churches burn- 
ed in Philadelphia. . . .May 27 — Anti-rent 
riots in New York State, .. .Telegraphic 
communication established between Wash- 
ington and Baltimore. 

1845. 

March 1 — The Republic of Texas received 
into the Union.-. . .3 — Florida and Iowa ad- 
mitted as States. 4 — James K. Polk inau- 
gurated President. . . .Juno 8— Death of Gen. 
Andrew Jackson. . . .Treaty with Great Brit- 
ain fixing Northwestern boundary. .. .Gen. 
Zachary Taylor ordered to defend the Texan 
border against a threatened invasion by Mex- 
ico. 

1846. 

War with Mexico. .. .May 8 — Battle of 
Palo Alto 9— Battle of Resaca ds la Pal- 
ma. Mexicans beaten in both.... July 6 — 
Com. Sloat takes possession of Monterey .... 
Aug. — Gen. Kearney takes possession of New 
Mexico. . . .Col. Fremont occupies California. 

. . .Auar. 19 — Com. Stockton blockndes Mex- 
ican ports. .. .Dec. — Iowa admitted as a 
State. .. .Oct. 25 — Com. Perry bombards 
Tobasco, Mexico. .. .Nov. 14 — Com. Connor 
occupies Tampioo. 

1847. 

Feb. 8 — Kearney proclaims the annexation 
of California to the United States. .. .Col. 
Doniphan defeats Mexicans in Chihuahua and 
takes possession of that province. . . .Feb. 23 
— Battle of Buena Arista, Taylor defeats Santa 
Anna. . . .March 2*7 — Surrender of Vera Cruz 

and castle to Gon. Scott and Com. Perry 

Battle of Cerro Gordo, April 18. . . .Aug. 20 



— Battles of Contrerns and Cherubusco. . . . 

Sept. 8— Battle of Molino del Rey 13— 

Battle of Chepultepec. . . .14 — -American army 
enters City of Mexico. 

1848. 

Feb. 18 — Gen. Scott superseded in Mexico 
by Gen. Wm. O. Butler. . . .Treaty of Guadii 
loupe Hidalgo which stipulated for the evac 
nation of Mexico by the American Army 
within three months; the payment of $1D,- 
000,000 by the United States to Mexico foi 
the territory acquired by conquest ; and it 
also fixed boundaries, etc. . . .Feb. 23 — John 
Quincy Adams dies. . . .Postal convention be 
tween United States and Great Britain .... 
May 29 — Wisconsin admitted as a State. . . . 
July 4 — Peace with Mexico formally pro- 
claimed . . .News of the discovery of gold in 
California reached the States. .. .Mormons 
(founded by Joseph Smith 1827) settled near 

Great Salt Lake, Utah Dec. 8— First do 

posit of California gold in Mint. 
1S49. 

Great exodus of gold-seekers to California. 
. . . .March 4 — The " Wilmot Proviso" passe. 1 
by Congress . . . .March 5 — Gen. Zachary Tay- 
lor inaugurated President. . . -June 15 — James 
K. Polk dies . . . .The people of California vote 
against slavery in that Territory. . . .Cholera 
in New York May 30 to Sept. 8— Philadel- 
phia depleted by cholera. . . .Treaty with En- 
gland for a transit way across the isthmus ot 
Panama. 

1850. 

March 31 — John C. Calhoun dies. . . .May— 
The Grinnell expedition, in search of Sir John 

Franklin', leaves New York July 9 — ^Pres- 

IdentTaylordies. . ..Great fire in Philadelphia. 
....10 — Vice-President Millard Fillmore as- 
sumes tbe Presidency, . . .Violent debates be- 
tween the Pro-slavery and Free-soil parties in 
Congress over the proposed adrai'ision of Cali. 
fornia. . . .Sept. 9 — Passage of Henry Clay's 
"Omnibns Bill," relative to slavery. . . .Terri- 
tory of Utah organized. 
18B1. 

Letter postage reduced to three cents ... . 
Lopez's expedition landed in Cuba. . . .Lopez 
captured, and executed in Havana, Sept. 1. 
. . . .Minnesota purchased from the Sioux In- 
dians. . . .I)oc. — Louis Kossuth arrives in New 
York. . . .Dec. 24 — Capitol at "Washington 
partly destroyed by fire. 
1S52. 

United States expedition to Japan, unilcr 
command of Com. Perry, a brother of the Ik rn 
of Lake Erie. . . .June 29 — Henry Clay d-c,-. 
.... Oct. 24 — Daniel W ehster dies. 
1853. 

Washington Territory created out of the 
northernpart of Oregon. . . .Mar. 4 — Franklin, 
Pierce inaugurated President. . . .May— Four 
vessels, under Capt. Rinn-n'old, leave on nn ex- 
ploring expedition to the North Pacilic Ocean 
. . , .Expeditious start to explore routes ijv a 
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railway to the Pacific coast. . . .Second expe- 
dition in search of Sir John Franklin leayes, 

undar command of Doctor Kane. Capt. In- 

a;rahara upholds the rights of American citi- 
/ensliip in the aifair of Martin Koszta, at 
"Sruyrna, 

1854. 
May — Passage of the Kansas-Nebrasta Bill, 
which created those two Territories, and left 
the paople of every Territory, on becoming a 
Slate, free to adopt or exclude the institution 
of ^lavery . . . .Feb. 28 — Seizure of the Amer- 
ican ste.imship Black Warrior in harbor of 
Havana. .. .June T — Reciprocity treaty be- 
tween Great Britain and the United States, 
lespecting international trade, fisheries, etc, 
. . .July 13 — Capt. HoUins of sloop Cyane 
bombards San Juan de Nicaragua. . . .March 
31 — Coramerciiil treaty with Japan concluded 
liy Com. Perry .... Oct. 9 — Ostend Confer- 
ence. 

1856. 
Serious trouble in Kansas over the slavery 
question . . .William Walker takes possession 
')i Nicarao'ua and establishes a government 
there . . . Jnne 28 — Railroad from Panama to 
Aspinw.ill opened. . . .Dispute with England 
over enlistment of soldiers for Crimean War. 
...Gen. Harney chastises the Sioux In- 
dians. 

1856. 
May 22 — Preston 8. Brooks of South Caro- 
lina assaults Charles Sumner, in Senate. 
1867. 
Jan. 4 —Kansas rejects the T.ecompton Con- 
stitution, . . .Di-sturbances in Utah. . . .March 
— The Supreme Court gives judgment in the 

]>red Scott rase Aug. 24 — Beginning of 

financial panic, which culminates in an almost 
wJneral suspension of banks. 
1858. 

May — Minnesota admitted as a State 

A ug. 3 — Kansas again rejects Lecompton Con- 
stitution .... Aug. — Atlantic telegraph cable 
laid. President's message- to Queen "Victoria 
sent on the 1 6, but cable proved a failure. 
1859. 
Oregon admitted as a State. . . .June 25 — 
(Commodore Tatnall, of U. S. Navy, in Chinese 
waters, makes his famous utterance : " Blood 
is thicker than water !"... .July 4 — A. H. 
Stephens of Georgia advocates the formation 
of a Southern Confederacy. . . .Oct. 16 — John 
IJrown's raid on Harper's Ferry .... 18 — 
Brown and his companions captured.... 
- 'ec 2 — Brown hung. .. .Nov. — Gen. Scott 
sent to protect American interests in San 
Juan. 

1860. 
March — John Brown's companions hung. 
- . . .March 21 — Japanese Embassy, first to 
leave Japan, arrive at San Francisco. Re- 
cfived at Washington, D. C, by President 
Buchanan, and afterwards have public recep- 
tions in Baltimore, Philadelphia and New 



York, departing from the latter city in frigate 
Niagara Jime 29 . . .May l?— -Abraham' Lin- 
coln nominated at Chicago. .. .Sept. 21 — 
Prince of Wales arrives at Detroit, visiting 
United States, and subsequently goes to Phil- 
adelphia, New York and Boston, embarking 

for home Oct. 20, at Portland, Me June 28 

— Steamship Great Eastern first arrives at 
New York. . . .Dec. 18 — U. S. Senate rejects 
"Crittenden Compromise". . . .Dec. 20 — Caro- 
lina secedes from the Union . . . .Dec. 26 — ^Gen. 
Anderson evacuates Fort Moultrie, Charles- 
ton, and occupies Fort Snmter .... Dec. 30 — 
President Buchanan declines to receive dele- 
gates from South Carolina. 
1861. 
Jan. 9 — Mississippi secedes. Confederates 
at Charleston fire into reinforceaieut steamer 
Star of the West 10 — Alabama and Flor- 
ida secede. . . .11— Major Anderson refuses to 
surrender Fort Sumter. . , .12 — Confederates 
fortify Vicksburg, Miss, , and seize Navy Yard 
atPensacola, Fla. . . .18 — Georgia secedes. . . . 
Jan. 26 — Louisiana secedes. . . .29 — Secretary 
of Treasury John A. Dix issues his thrilling 
order, addressed " W. llempliill Jones, New 
Orleans": "If any one attempts to haul down 
the American flag, shoot him on the spot I". . . . 
Feb, 5 — Texas secedes by legislative act. . . . 
Peace conference assembles at Washington, 
1). C, and first congress of the seven seceded 
States assembles at Montgomery, Ala.... 
Jefferson Davis chosen President of Confede- 
rate States, and A. H. Stephens, Vice-President. 

. 18 — Davis inaugurated at Montgomery, 

Ala. . . .Gen. Twiggs surrenders to the Con- 
federates in Texas, and, March 1, is dismissed 
from U. S. Army in disgrace. .. .22 — Presi- 
dent-elect Lincoln, with his own hands, raises 
the American flag at the State House, Philadel- 
phia March 4 — He is inaugurated at Wash- 
ington April 12 — ^Major Anderson agaia 

refuses to surrender, and the Confederate bat- 
teries open fire on Fort Sumter. The North 
aroused. .. .14 — Major Anderson evacuatea 
Fort Sumter " with colors flying and drnins, 
beating, bringing away company and privato 
property, and saluting his flag with fifty guns."' 

15— President Lincoln c:dls for 75,000 

troops. . . ,17 — President Davis issues letters 
of marque, and President Lincoln blockades 

Sonthern ports Virginia passes ordinance 

of secession. . . .18 — U. S. Arsenal at I-Iar[ier's 
Ferry destroyed by Federal authorities. . . . 
First troops arrived at Washington, via Hai'- 

ri8burgh,-Pa 19 — Sixth Massachusetts 

Regiment attacked while passing through Bal- 
timore. .. .Seventh Regiment of New York 
leaves that city for Washington. . . .21 — Nor- 
folk (Va.) Navy Yard burnt by Federal au- 
thorities. . . .May 6 — Arkansas formally se- 
cedes. . . .9-11 — Tennessee secedes. . . .20 

North Carolina secedes .... 24 — Col. E. E. 
Ellsworth murdered at Alexandria, Va. .. . 
June 3 — Stephen A. Douglas dies. . . .July 21 
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—Battle of Bull Kun Ang. 10— Battle of 

Wilson's Creek, MiBaouri, . . .Gen. Nathaniel 

Lyon killed 20— Gen. G. B. McGlellan a.s- 

sumes command of Army of Potomac. . . . 
Sept. 20 — Col. Mulligan forced to surrender 
at Lexington, Ky. .. .Oct. 21 — Battle of Ball's 

Bluff, Va., Gen. E. D. Baker killed 31— 

Gen. Winfield Scott resigns, and McClellan is 
made commander-in-chief. .. .Nov. 8 — Capt. 
' Wilkes of the San Jacinto captures Mason and 
Slidell on board of the Trent. W^ar with 
England imminent. . . .30— Jefferson Davis 
elected President of Confederate States for si^ 
years. . . .Dec. 2 — Congress votes thanko to 
Capt. Wilkes. . . .30 — Banks in New York sus- 
pend specie payment. . . .Mason and Slidell 
Burrendered, and on Jan. 1 , 1862, they sail for 
Europe. 

1862. 
Jan. 17 — Ex-President John Tyler dies .... 

Feb. 6 — Gen. Grant captures Fort Henry. 

7-8 — Gen. Burnside captures Roanoke, N. C. 

.13-16 — Assault and capture, by Gen. 

Grant, of Fort Donelson, Tenn 27 — Gov- 
ernment enjoins newspapers from giving pub- 
licity to important military movements 

March 2 — Gen. F. W. L.inder dies at Camp 

Chase, Va 6-8— Battle of Pea Ridge, Ark. 

. . . .8 — Rebel ram Virginia (formerly Merri- 
mac) sinks the Cumberland and the Congress. 

9 — Naval battle between the Monitor and 

the Merrimao. . . .11 — McClellan assumes per- 
sonal command of the Army of Potomac . . . 
14 — Burnside captures Newbern, N. C. . . .18 
— Gen. W. II. Keim dies .... April 1 — Slavery 
abolished in District of Columbia. . . .5 — Mc- 
Clellan begins siege of Yorktown, Va. . . .6-7 
— Battle of Shiloh or Pittsburgh Landing — 
death of Gen. A. S. Johnston; Gen. C. F. Smith 
dies, 25, and Gen. W. H. L. Lawrence, 10. . . . 

2.5 — New Orleans surrenders to Farragut. 

May 1 — Gen. Futler formally takes possession 
of New Orleans . . . 5 — Battle of Williamsburg, 
Va. . . .31-June 1 — -Battles of Fair Oaks and 

Seven Pines, Va 27-July 1— Seven Days' 

Fight, Va. . . .12— President Lincoln appeals 
to the Border States in behalf of emancipation. 
I. . . .14 — Gen. Pope assumes command in Vir- 
ginia. . . .18-19 — New York and Philadelphia 
begin using car tickets and postage stcm[)s as 
currency. .. .23 — Ilalleck made General-in- 

chief of U. S. Army Aug. — Admiral George 

C. Reid dies. . . .6 — Battle of Baton Rouge, 
La. — Gen. Thomas Williams killed.... 6 — 
Gen. Robt. L. McCook shot by guerillas .... 
9 — Battle of Cedar Mountain, Va 16— Mc- 
Clellan retreats from Harrison's Landing, Va. 

23— Gen. Henry Bohlen killed 29— 

Battle of Groveton. or Manassas, Va. . . .30 — 
Second Battle of Bull Run, Va. — Gen. George 
B. T.iylor dies Sept. 1 . . . .Sept. 1— Battle of 
Chantilly, Va. — Gens Philip Kearney and 
Isaac J. Stevens killed . . .President Lincoln 
issues proclamation as a preliminary to eman- 
cipating slaves, .. .McClellan place J in com- 



mand of fortifications of Washington. . . . 
Battle of South Mountain, Md. — Gen. Renu 
killed. .. .13-15 — Harper's Ferry, Va., sur- 
rendered. .. .17 — Battle of Antii-tam, Md. — 
Gen. Mansfield killed ; Gen. I. P. Rodman dies 
Seiit. 29, and Gen. 1. B. Richardson Nov. 4. 
. . . .24 — President Lincoln provisionally su,^- 
pends habeas corpus. . . .Oct.l — Internal Rev 
enue Stamp Law goes into effect. . . .3—4-6 — 
Battle of Corinth, Miss. — Gen. P. A. Hackel- 
man killed. . . .8 — Battle of Perry ville, Ky. — 
Gens. R. J. Ogleaby, Wm. R. Terrill and J. S. 
Jackson killed. .. .10-13 — Confederates, un- 
der Stuart, enter Pennsylvania 30 — Gen. 

Rosecrans supersedes Gen. Buell at the West. 

Gen. O. M. Mitchell Idlled at Beaufort, 

S. C. . . .Nov. 6 — Gen. MeClellan superseded 
by Gen. Burnside as commander of Army of 

Potomac Nov. 6 — Gen. C D. Jameson 

dies. . . .7 — Com. Garrett J. Prendergast dies. 

10 — Rear-Admiral E. A. F. Lavalette 

dies 22— Gen. F. E. Patterson killed at 

Fairfax, Va. .. .Dec. 10-15 — Gen. Burnside 
attacks and retreats from Fredericksburg, Va. 
— Battle of Fredericksburg .... Dec. 13 — 
Gens. G. D. Bayard and C. F. Jackson killed. 
31 — Battle of J' M-freesboro, Tenn., be- 
gun, and Bragg is defeated. 
1863. 
Jan. — Gen. E. N. Kirk, wounded at Mur- 

freesboro, dies 1 — President Lincoln 

emancipates slaves . . . .9 — French Govern- 
ment offers mediation; declined Feb. 6. . . .2i; 
— Gen. Hooker supersedes Gen. Burnside .... 
25— Congress passes the Conscription or Draft 
bill. . . .March 3 — Congress authorizes suspen- 
sion of habeas corpus. . . .6 — Clement L. Val- 
laudigham serenaded Jin Philadel]ihla — great 
excitement there. .. .18 — Bread riot of Con- 
federate soldiers' wives, Salisbury. N. C 

21 — Gen. E. V. Sumner dies 28 — Gen, 

James Cooper dies. . . .April 7 — Federals at 
tack Charleston, 8. C. . . .26 — Gen. Burnsids 
assumes command of Department of Ohio 

May 1-4 — Battle of ChanccllorsviUe, Vii 

— Stonewall Jackson is wounded, and dies 
May 10; Gen. H. G. Berry dies M;vy 3; Gen 
A. W. Whipple, May 5; and Gen. Ed. Kirhy, 
June 1 . . . .May 4 — Gen. Joseph B. Plumm'ei 
dies.... 14 — Grant defeats Gen. Joe Joluis 
ton at .Jackson, Miss . . .16 — Grant defeat.- 
Gen. Pemberton at Champion Hills, Miss. . , , 
18 — Grant invests Vicksburg, Miss. .. .June 
14 — Battle of Winchester, Va....Gen. Ln 

invades Maryland and Pennsylvania 16— 

Mayor Henry, of Philiidi'lphia, calls upoi 
citizens to close their places of business anc 
prepare to defend the State. . . 27 — Gen. Geo 

II. Meade supersedes (ien. Hooker 2)^— 

Theatres, libraries atid places of businc^ 
closed in PhiLidrlphia, and e irtliworks throwi 
up on roads leading into the citv . . . .July 1- 
3— Battle of GettyNburg, Pa. -Geia. Key 
nold. Weed, Farn-worth ind Zook Id'led. . . 
4 — Victsburg surrcuders to Gon. Grant an- 
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Eear-Adtniral Porter. . . .Y^Great rejoicing 
at the North over the surrender. .. .State- 
house anJ tire-bells rung in Philadelphia. . . . 
8— Port Hudson, Miss., surrenders. .. .16^ 
President Lincoln names Aug. 6 as a day of 
National ThaiiksgiTing. . . .13-16 — Draft riots 
in New York City; also that week in Boston, 
Mass., and Portsmouth, N. H....30 — Gen. 
Geo. C. Strong, wounded at storming of Fort 
"Wagner, Charleston (July 10-18), dies.... 
Aug. 1-t — Gen. Benj. "Walsh dies.... 21 — 
Lawrence, Kans., sacked and burned. . .25-30 
— Gen. Averill's cavalry raid into Virginia. 

.Sept. 5 — Women's bread riot in Mobile, 

Ala. During the year there was also one in 
Richmond, Va. , five thousand women taking 
part 6 — Fort "Wagner, Charleston, evacu- 
ated. . . .8 — Boat attack on Fort Sumter. . . . 
10 — Gen. Burnside occupies Knoxville, Tenn. 
....19-20 — Battle of Chickamauga, Ga. — 

Gen. W. H. Tii^tle killed Oct. 10— Quan- 

trell'a attack on Fort Scott, Kansas 21-22 

—Battle of Philadelphia, Tenn Nov. 12— 

Meeting held to restore Arkansas to the 
Union. ... l-l-l? — Gen. Longstreet defeats 
Burnside. . . .23-25 — Grant and Sherman de- 
feat Bragg at Chattanooga, Tenn . . . 25 — Gen. 
"Wm. P. Sanders dies ... 26-27— Battles of 
Locust Grove and Mine Run, Va. . . .Dec. 4 — 
President Lincoln offers amnesty to all but 
the rebel leaders. .. .16 — Gen. Jiihn Buford 
dies.... 22 — Cooper's Shop Soldiers' Home, 
Philadelphia, dedicated. . . .20 — ^Tbe Monitor 
founders off Cape Hatteras. 
1864. 
Jan. 8 — Rear-Admiral George H. Storer 

dies Feb. 11 — Com. "Wm. J. McCluney 

dies 20— Battle of Olustee, Fla Feb. 

27— March 4 — Kilpatrick and Dahlgren re- 
pulsed at Richmond, Va. . . .March 12 — IT. S. 
Grant succeeds Halleck as commander-in- 
chief .... April 8 — Battle of Sabine Cl-oss 
Roads, La. . . .9 — Battle of Pleasant Hill, La. 

. . . .12 — Massacre at Fort Pillow, Tenn 

May 1— Com. "W. D. Porter dies 5-1. ^i— 

Battle of the "Wilderness, Va. — Gen. Alex. 
Hays killed ; Gen. James S. "W'adsworth dies. 
. . .May 6-9 — Gen. John Sedgwick killed. . . . 

10— Gen. Thos. G. Stevenson killed 11— 

Stuart, Confederate cavalry leader, killed. . . . 
18-25 — Battles of Spottsjdvania Court-house, 
Va., etc .... June 1-6 — Battle of Cold Harbor, 
Va., and vicinity. . . .5-30 — Battles of Lost 
Mountain, Kenesaw Mountain, and Little Ken- 

esaw, Ga.— Gen. C. G. Harker killed 27 19 

— Naval battle — the Kearsarge sinks the Ala- 
bama. . . .15-18 — Assault on Petersburg, Va. 
. . . .July 1 — Part of Lee's army invades 
Maryland, threatens Baltimore and "Washing- 
ton, and retreats July 12-13 .6 — Gen. 

Samuel A. Rice dies'. . . .20-22-28— Sher- 
man's three battles near Atlanta, Ga. — " The 
March to the Sea." .... 30 — Confederates 
again invade Maryland and Pennsylvania, 
and burn Chambersburg. ,.Aug. 5 — Confed- 



erate flotilla near Mobile, Ala., destroyed by 
Farragut . . . .6 — Gen. GriiSn A. Stedman 

killed. . . .8— Fort Gaines captured 16 — 

Gen. D. P. "Woodbury dies Sept. 1 — Sher- 
man occupies Atlanta, Ga. .. .7 — He orders 

its depopulation 14 — Gen. J. B. Howell 

killed 1 9— Sheridan defeats Early at "Win- 
chester, Va. — Gen. D. A. Russell killed. . . . 

24— Com. T. A. Conover dies 29— Gen. H. 

Bui-nham dies Oct. 19— Rebel raid on St. 

Albans, Vt 19— Battle of Cedar Creek, 

Va.— Gen. D. D. Bidwell killed 29— Gen. 

T. E. G. Ransom dies Nov. 8— McClellan 

resigns from U. S. army. . . .13 — Sherman de- 
stroys Atlanta. . . .30 — Gen. Thomas repulses 
Hood at Franklin, Tenn. — Rebel Maj.-Gen. P. 

R. Cleburne killed Dec. 14-16— Thomas 

defeats Hood near Nashville, Tenn 21 — 

Sherman enters Savannah, Ga....24— 25 — 
Admiral Porter and Gen. Butler assault "Wil- 
mington, N. C. 

1865. 
Jan. 13-15 — Attack on and capture of Fort 
Fisher, N. 0. . . .16 — Monitor Patapsco sinks, 

Charleston Harbor Feb. 1 — Congress 

abolishes slavery in the United States 6 — 

Battle of Hatcher's Run, Va 17 — Colum- 
bia, S. C, captured. . . .18 — Charleston, S. C, 
surrendered . . . 18 — Gen. Lee assumes supreme 
command of Confederate armies, and recom- 
mends arming of the blacks .... 22 — Confed- 
erate Congress decree that the slaves shall be 
armed. Schofield captures Wilmington, N. C. 
. . . .27-March 6 — General Sheridan's raid 
into Virginia. . . .March 4 — Second inaugura- 
tion of President Lincoln. 14- April 13 — 

Stoneman's raid in Virginia and North Caro- 
lina March 10-11— Battle of Kinston, N. 

C. . . ,20— Mobile, Ala.,beaieged 29-April 

3 — Battles of Hatcher's Run and Five Forks, 

Va....2 — Assault on Petersburg, Va 

2-3 — Grant occupies Richmond and Peters- 
burg, Va....6 — Battle of Deatonville, Va. 
. , . .9 — General T. A. Smyth dies. Surren- 
der of General Lee, Appomattox Court-house, 
Va. . . 12— The Union flag hoisted at Fort 
Sumter. Mobile, Ala., captured. .. .13 — 
Drafting and recruiting stopped. .. .14 — 
President Lincoln assassinated by John 
Wilkes Booth. . . .15 — President Lincoln dies, 
and Andrew Johnson becomes President. 

22— Com. "W. W". McKeou dies 26 — 

J. Wilkes Booth shot. . . .May 4-9 — Surren- 
der of Gen. Taylor and rebel fleet. .. .10 — 
Capture of Jefferson Davis at Irwinsville, Ga. 

26 — Surrender of General Kirby Smitli. 

. . . .End of the Rebellion. 22 — President 

Johnson rescinds order requiring passports 
from all travelers entering the United States, 
and opens Southern ports 20 — He pro- 
claims a conditional amnesty. .. .June 1 — 
Solemn fast for death of President Lincoln. 

July 7 — Execution of Payne, Atzerott, 

Harrold and Mrs. Surratt, for complicity in 
Lincoln's assassination. . , .Oct. 11 — Pardon 
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of Alexander Stephens and other Southern 

officials Not. 2 — National tliankagiving 

for peace 6 — Capt. Waddell surrenders 

cruiser Shenandoah to British Government. 
. . . .10 — Capt. "Wirz of Andersonville prison 
executed. . . .22 — Com. J. H. Missroon dies 

Dec. 1 — Habeas corpus restored at the 

North. 

1866. 
Jan. 28 — Hon. Thomas Chandler dies. . . . 
Feb. 19 — President vetoes Freedmen's Bureau 
bill. .. .March 14 — Jared Sparks, historian, 
dies. . . .25 — President Johnson vetoes Civil- 
rights bill. . . .April 9 — Civil-rights bill pass- 
ed over the President's veto.... 12 — Hon. 
Daniel S. DicHason dies . . . .May 16 — Presi- 
dent Johnson vetoes the admission of Colo- 
rado as a State.... 29 — General Winfield 
Scott dies .... June T— Fenians from the 
United States make a raid into Canada. . . .17 
— Hon. Lewis Cass dies. . . .July 16 — Freed- 
men's Bureau bill becomes a law. . . .27 — At- 
lantic telegraph — the successful one — com- 
pleted. . . .30 — Maj. Gen. Xysander Cutler 

dies Aug. 14 — National Union Convention 

assembles in Philadelphia — wigwam. . . .Sept. 
1 — Southern Unionist Convention assembles 
in Philadelphia. . .1 — Matthias W. Baldwin, 
pioneer in American locomotives, dies. . . . 
Oct. 13 — "Prince" John Van Buren, son of 
Hon. Martin, dies. . . .Dec. 13 — Congress 
passes bill giving negroes the rif^ht to vote in 

District of Columbia 26 — Major General 

Samuel R. Curtis dies. 

1867. 
Jan. 9 — Virginia rejects Fourteenth Amend- 
ment. . . .10 — Congress passes bill providing 
for "universal suffrage" in the territories. 
....25 — President Johnson vetoes bill to 
admit Colorado. . . .29 — He vetoes bill to ad- 
mit Nebraska. . . .Feb. 6 — Delaware and 
Louisiana reject Constitutional Amendment. 
....8 — Nebraska admitted as a State.... 
March 2 — President Johnson vetoes Recon- 
struction bill 28 — Tenure-of-offiee bill 

passed over President's veto 23 — Presi- 
dent vetoes Supplementary Reconstruction 
bill.... SO — Announced at Washington that 
Russia cedes Alaska to the United States. . . . 
April 9 — Senate confirms Alaska treaty. . . . 
11 — Site conveyed to United States Govern- 
ment for post oflSce in New York City .... 

May 8 — Eight-hour riots in Chicago 9 — 

General strike of workingmen throughout the 

States 13 — Jefferson Davis admitted to 

bail at Richmond, Va. . . .June 8 — Gen. Sheri- 
dan removes Gen. Wells of Louisiana, and- on 

6 appoints B. F. Flanders Governor July 

3 — Congress assembles in extraordinary ses- 
sion. . . .11 — Reciprocity treaty between the 
United States and the Hawaiian Islands .... 
19 — President vetoes Supplementary Recon- 

j struction bill 24 — Riot in Knoxville, Tenn. 

I Now York State Constitutional Convention 
1 rejects woman-suffrage proposition SO — 



Gen. Sheridan removes Governor Throckmor- 
ton of Texas. . . .Aujf. B — Secretary Stanton 
is requested by the President to resign, but 
refuses. . . .12 — Stanton suspended, and Gen. 
Grant appointed Secretary of War ad interim. 
17 — Gen. Sheridan relieved at New Or- 
leans 19 — National Labor Congress meets 

at Chicago .... Sept. 8 — President issues am- 
nesty proclamation. .. .30 — Negro riots in 
Savannah, Ga...-Oct. 3 — Whi.skey riot in 
Philadelphia. Nov. 2 — Gen. Sherman an- 
nounces Indian war at an end. . . .8 — Formal 
transfer of Alaska to Gen. Rosseau, at New 
Archangle. . .14 — Denmark concludes treaty, 
ceding and selling the islands of St. Thomas, 
San Juan and Santa Cruz, to United States. 
. . . .22 — Jefferson Davis returns to Rich- 
mond. . . .Dec. 7 — Resolution of Judiciary 
Committee to impeach President Johnson 
voted down in the House — 108 to 57. 
1868. 
Jan. 6 — House of Representatives passes 
bill making eight hours a day's work for Gov- 
ernment laborers. ..13 — The Senate reinstate 
Stanton. .. .14 — Gen. Grant vacates War 
office in favor of Secretary Stanton. . . .Feb. 
13 — Another attempt to impeach President 
Johnson. .. .20 — New Jersey Legislature 
withdraws ratification of proposed Fourteenth 
Constitutional Amendment. . . .21 — Stanton 
again removed, and General Thomas appoint- 
ed Secretary of War ad interim. . . ,22 — litan- 

ton adheres to the office 24 — House votes 

(126 to 27) to impeach the President. . . .25 — 
Gov. Ward of New Jersey vetoes resolution 
of Legislature "withdrawing ratification of 
Fourteenth Amendment . . , . March 2 — House 
adopts impeachment articles. . . .4 — They are 

presented to the Senate 5 — New Jersey 

Senate passes over CJov. Ward's veto as to 
amendment; lower House does the same, 25. 
. . . .6 — Senate organizes a Court of Impeach- 
ment. . . .7 — President Johnson summoned to 
appear before it. . . .13 — Impeachment Court 
sits.... 23 — President's counsel answer im- 
peachment articles, and Court adjourns to 30. 
. . . .26 — Senate ratifies North German treaty, 
. . . .28 — U. S. Grand Jury at Richmond, Va., 
finds new bill of indictment against Jefferson 
Davis. . . .Api'il 2 — North German Parlia- 
ment passes the Naturalization treaty with 
the United States. . . .6 — Michigan votes 
against negro suffrage . . .24 — President nomi- 
nates Gen. Schofield to be Secretary of War. 

May 21 — Grant and Colfax nominated at 

Chicago. .. .The Burlingamo Chinese Em- 
bassy arrive at New York 2G — Impeach- 
ment Court declares the President not guilty. 
Secretary Stanton resigns . . . .30 — Senate 
confirms Gen. Schofield as Stanton's successor. 

June 1 — Ex-Prosident James Buchanan 

dies.... 5 — Chinese Embassy received by 
President Johnson .... 22 — King of Belgium) 
reviews United States squadron under Fai'rai 
gut off Ostend .... 24 — Senate passes eight 
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nour law.... 25 — President vetoes "Omni- 

bua" bill 20 — President vetoes Electoral 

College bill. Secretary Seward announces 
ratification of the Fourteenth Amendment. 

24 — President orders Secretary of War 

to withdraw military forces from Southern 
States represented in Congress. Senate rati- 
fies treaty with China. . . .26 — Senate ratifies 
treaty with Mexico .... 21 — Jefferson Davis 
and family sail from Quebec for England. . . . 
30 — Gen. Meade declares civil government 
restored in Florida, Georgia and Alabama. 

Aug. 11 — Hon. Thaddeus Stevens dies, 

Washington, D.C 22 — ^President declares 

Sitka a port of entry. . . .26 — Oregon with- 
draws ratification of Fourteenth Amendment. 
. . . .Nov. 3 — Iowa and Minnesota vote in 
favor of negro suffrage, and Missouri against 
It. 

1869. 
Jan. 1 — Gen. Grant holds a public reception 

In Independence Hall, Philadelphia Feb. 

20 — Mnrtial- law declared in Tennessee 

22—26 — Congress passes Fifteenth Amend- 
ment. Kansas is the first State (Feb. 27) to 
ratify it, though imperfectly, and Delaware 
the first to reject it. . . .March 4 — Gen. Grant 
inaugurated as President. .. .25 — Pennsyl- 
vania ratifies Fifteenth Amendment. . . .April 
13 — Senate rejects Alabama Treaty with 
Great Britain .... May 13 — Woman -suffrage 
Convention in Wew York City. . . .19 — ^Presi- 
dent Grant proclaims that there shall be no 
reduction in Government Laborer's wages 
because of reduction of hours. . . .June 18 — 
Hon. Henry J. Kaymond, N. Y. Times, dies. 
. . . .July 13 — Completion of Atlantic cable 
from Brest to St. Pierre ; thence to Dnxbury, 
Mass.... 30 — Hon, Isaac Toucey dies.... 
Aug. 16 — jS'^atioual Labor Convention, Phila- 
delphia Sept. 1 — National Temperance 

Convention, Chicago. . . .8 — Hon. Wm. Pitt 
Fessenden dies. .'. .10 — Hon. John Bell dies. 

. . .16 — Hon. John Minor Bolts dies .Oct. 

8 — Virginia ratifies Fourteenth and Fifteentli 

Amendments Ex-President Franklin 

Pierce dies. . . .Nov. 4. — Geo. Peabody dies. 

6 — Admiral Charles Stuart dies 24 — 

National Woman-suffrage Convention, Cleve- 
land, O., and Henry Ward Beecher chosen 

President Dec. 10 — National Colored 

Labor Convention, Washington. . , .24 — Hon. 
Edwiu M. Stanton dies. 

1870. 
Jan. 26 — ^Virginia re-admitted into the 
Union . . .Feb. 9 — U. S. Signal Bureau es- 
tablished by Act of Congress . 17 — ^Mis- 
sissippi re-admitted into the Union. . . .23 — 
Hon. Anson Burlingame dies. . . .March 28 — 

Maj.-Gen. Geo. H. Thom.is dies 29 — Texas 

re-admitted to representation in Congress, 
thus completing the work of reconstruction. 
. . . .30 — President Grant announces the 
adoption of the Fifteenth Amendment. . . , 
July 12 — Admiral John A. Dahlgren dies. ... 



Aug. 14 — Admiral David G. Farragut dies. 
15— National Labor Congress, Cincin- 
nati. . . .22 — President Grant issues a procla- 
mation enjoining neutrality as to war between 
France and Prussia. . . .23 — Irish National 
Congress convenes, Cincinnati. . . .Oct. 4-^ 
Second Southern Commercial Convention, 

Cincinnati 12— Death of Gen. Robert E. 

Lee .... 25 — Convention in Cincinnati for pur- 
pose of removing National Capitol from 
Washington to some point West. 
1871. 
Jan. 1. — Oabral, the Dominican Chief, de- 
nounces President Grant, and opposes sale 
and annexation of St. Domingo to the United 
States. .. .10-11 — U. S. House and Senate 
appoint committee to visit St. Domingo. . . . 

11 — Hon. John Covode dies 29^0'Dono- 

van Rossa and other Fenian exiles arrive in 
New York .... 30 — House of Representatives 
pass resolution of welcome to Irish exiles. 
. . . .Feb. 9 — New Jersey recommends Phila- 
delphia as the place to hold Centennial cele- 
bration, 1876.... 18 — Cabral, in a letter to 
Vice-President Colfax, denoutices the union 
of Dominica and Hayti. . . . 19 — Helena, Ark., 
almost destroyed by a tornado . . . 22 — British 
members of Joint High Commission arrive 
in New York . . .27 — Commission begins its 

sessions in Washington, D. C March 8 — 

Riois in Pennsylvania coal mines.... 5 — 
Chinamen's riot in San Francisco, Cal. . . .27 
— Senator Sumner denounces Santo Domingo 

scheme 30 — Colored purade in New York 

in honor of Fifteenth Amendment. . . .April 
7 — Coal riots iu Scranton, Pa.... 10 — Cele- 
bration in New York of German Unity and 

end of war between Prussia and France 

May 1 — U. S. Supreme Court sustains con- 
stitutionality of Legal-tender Act.... 3 — 
President Grant issues proclamation for sup- 
pression of Ku-Klux Klan. . . .6 — Joint High 
Commission concludes Washington Treaty. 
....15-16 — German peace celebration in 
Philadelphia. . . .24 — Treaty of Washington 

ratified by Senate 29 — Naturalization 

Treaty between. Austria and United States 
ratified by th e Reichsrath .... 30 — Decoration 
Day .... June 1 — American naval force, mak- 
ing a survey of the coast of Corea, Asia, fired 
on from masked batteries .... 2 — Minister 
Low demands an apology, and is answered 
that " the Corean civilization oi' 4,000 yeari 
brooks no interference from outside barba- 
rians.". . . .10-11 — U. S. naval forces land on 
the island of Eang Noe, Corea, and destroy 
a fort and the Citadel. . . .17 — Hon. Clement 

L. Vallandigham dies 28 — President 

Grant appoints Civil-service-reform Commis- 
sion July 3 — Naval forces having attain- 
ed their object, retire from coast of Corea. 
— .4 — President Grant proclaims complete 
ratificationof Treaty of Washington. . . .12 — 
Orange parade and riot in New York. . . .19 
— Massachusetts' Centennial Committee ar- 
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rive in Philadelphia. . . .Sept. 24— Ohief-Jus- 
'tice McKeon, of Utah, decides against Mor- 
mons serving as grand jurors in Federal 
courts .... Oct. 2 — I'ostal money-order ar- 
rangement between United States and Great 
Britain goes into effect. . . .Brigham Young- 
arrested for Mormon proclivities. . . .1 — First 
great fire in Chicago breaks out.... 8-9 — 
Second and greatest flre in Chicago. . . . 10 — ■ 
Election riot in Philadelphia between white 
roughs and negroes, and attempts to destroy 
the office of T%e Press. . . .26 — Gen. Robert 
Anderson dies, Nice, France ; Hon. Thomns 
Ewing, Lancaster, O 27 — Arrest of Wil- 
liam M. Tweed, New York City . . .Deo. 11 
— Internationalist funeral XJrocession in New 
York City. 

18'72. 
Jan. 10 — N'ational AVoman-suffrage Con- 
vention, Washington, . . .Feb. 28 — Congress 
sets apart Yellowstone Valley as a national 
park. . . .April 2 — Proi. S. F. B. Morse dies, 
New York City. . . . 16 — Prof. Morse memorial 
pervices in varions cities and also in Hall of 
United States House of Representatives. . . . 
May 10 — Woman-suflrage Convention in New 
York nominates Mrs. WoodiiuU for President 
and Frederick Douglass for Vice-1'resident. . . 
22 — Congress passes Amnesty bill. . . .June 1 
— James Gordon Bennett, iV. T. Herald, dies. 

S-6' — Gen. Grant nominated for President 

at Philadelphia, and Henry Wilson for Vice- 
President. .. .15 — Board of Arbitration, 
under Treaty of Washington, meet at Geneva, 

Switzerland l"? — Monster Peace Jubilee, 

Boston .... July 9 — Democratic Convention 
at Baltimore, nominates Horace Greeley for 
President Nov. 6 — Grant re-elected Presi- 
dent 9 — Great fire in Boston, Maes 29 

— Death of Hon. Horace Greeley. 
1873. 
Jan. 6. — McEnery inaugurated Governor 
of Louisiana; also, Kellngg. . . .Jan. 20 — 
Sanguinary defeat of United States troops by 
the Modocs. . . .27 — Congress abolishes the 
franking privilege. . . .Feb. 26 — Alexander 
H. Stephens elected to Congress from Eighth 
District of Georgia. . . .March 4 — '-econd in- 
auguration of U. S. Grant as President 

April 11 — General Canby and Dr. Thomas 
murdered by Captain Jack and the Modocs. 
. . . .26 — United States troops surprised and 
slaughtered by the Modncs in the lava beds. 
, . . .May 6— Hon. James L. Orr, United States 
Minister to Russia, dies, St. Petersburnh. 

7 — Chief -Justice Salmon P. Chase dies. 

....June 1 — Capture of Captain Jack and 
the last of the Modocs. ..10 — The Ameri- 
can Department in the Vienna Exposition 
formally opened. . . .27 — Completion of the 
new Atlantic cable... July 20 — Captiin 
Buddiogton and party rescued in the Arctic 
Beaby the whaler Ravenscraig . . .25 — Great 
fire in Baltimore, Md . . . . 26 — Destructive tire 
in Norfolk, Va...,Aug. 2 — Great fire in 



Portland, Oregon 9 — Disastrous eo::ila- 

gration in Portland, Me.... Sept. 18 — Sus- 
pension of Jay Cooke & Co., and beginning 
of a financial panic. . . .30 — Grand Masonic 
parade in Philadelphia. .. .Oct. 3 — Captain 
Jack and three accomplices hanged. . . .First 
session of Evangelical Alliance, N, Y. City. 
....3] — Spanish gunboat, Tornado, seizes 
American steamer Virginius on the high 
seas.... 4 — Gen. Burriel of Santiago de 
Cuba shoots Gen. Ryan and others . . 1 — He 
butchers Capt. Fry of the Virginius and his 
crow ....28 — A protocol, arranging the 
difference between the United States 
and Spain, agreed upon. . . .Dec. 24 — Death 
of Prof. Louis Agassiz. . . .16 — Celebration 
in Boston of the centennial of the "tea- 
party" in the harbor of that city Spain 

formally surrenders the Virginius to the 
United States. . . .26 — The Virginius, in tow 
of United States steamer Ossipee, sinks off 
Frying Pan Shoals. 

1874. 

Jan. 8 — Repeal of the Salary Act, save 

with respect to President Grant. . . .9 — Board 

of Centennial Supervisors, Philadelphia, 

adopt plans and specifications for permanent 

exhibition building 21 —President Grant 

signs new salary bill. . . .Feb. 21 — Women's 
movement against liquor-selling begins in 
Ohio and spreads to other States.... 26 — 
Defeat in the House of the bill reviving the 
franking privilege .... April 3 — A cremation 
society formed in New York .... 14 — Con- 
gress passes the inflation or currency bill. . . . 
March 8 — Death of ex- President Millard Fil- 
more....ll — Death of Hon. Charles Sum- 
ner 22 — President Grant vetoes inflation. 

May 13 — The Brook forces surrender in 

Arkansas, and quiet is restored. . . .23 — Sen- 
ate passes Supplementary Civil-rights bilL 
.... 26 —Senate passes bill inviting foreign 
jiations to take part in the Centennial at 
I'hiladelphia . . . .June 8 — U. S. Steamer Swa- 
tara, with party of scientists, sailed from 
New York to observe transit of Venus. . . . 

10 — Senate passes Moiety bill 13 — 

House defeats Compromise Currency bill. . . . 
17-18 — Government of District of Columbia 
abolished .... 20 — President Grant signs the 
Compromise Currency bill... July 4 — For- 
mal opening of the great bridge over the 
Mississippi River, at St. Louis. Ground 
broken at Fairmount Park, Piiihidelphia, for 

Centennial buildings 7 — Henry Ward 

Beecher demands an inve!ti^.janon of the 
charges against him.... II — Great firs in 
t hicago Aug, 28 — H. W. Beecher acquit- 
ted by the investigating committee of Ply- 
mouth Church .... Sept. 14 — Overthrow of 

the Kellogg government nt New Orleans 

17— The McEnery government, In obedience 
to a jiroclamation from President Grant, sur- 
renders to the United States Armj'. . . .19 — 
Kellogg government reinstated. . . ,26 — Vic- 
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tory of tlie American Rifle-team in the Inter- 
national match at Creedmoor, L. I Oct. 

16 — National monument to Abraham Lincoln 
dedicated at Springfield, HI. 
1815. 

Jan. 8 — Beginning of the civil suit of The- 
odore Tilton vs. Henry Ward Beecher .... "7 — 
House of Representatives passes Sherman's 

Specie-resumption bill 14 — President 

Grant signs it.... Feb. 8 — President Grant 
denounces the Garland government in Arkan- 
sas, and recognizes Brooks as Governor .... 
18 — He issues a proclamation convening the 

Senate in extraordinary session March 6 

March 1 — President Grant approves the 
Civil-rights bill.... 2 — Franking privilege 

partially restored 1 2 — Announcement 

from Rome that Archbishop McCloskey, of 
New York, had been created a Cardinal. . . , 
24 — Extraordinary session of Senate termi- 
nates. President Grant orders all available 
cavalry into the Black Hills country, to re- 
move trespassers, etc April 18 — Centen- 
nial of the Battles of Concord and Lexing- 
ton, Mass., celebrated in those places. . . .24 
— Spain pnys $46,000 of the $80,000 agreed 

upon as the Virginius indemnity 27 — 

Cardinal McCloskey receives the beretta 

May 11 — First international Sunday-school 
Convention assembles in Baltimore, Md. . . . 
lY — Ex-Vice-President John C. Breckenridge 

dies .June 17 — Celebration at Boston of 

the Bunker Hill Centennial. . . .William M. 
Tweed released from Blackwell's Island, re- 
arrested, and consigned to Ludlow street jail 
on a civil suit. . . .29 — The American Team 
win the International rifle-match at Dolly- 
mount, Ireland. .. .July 2 — Jury in Tilton- 
Beecher case fail to agree .... 9 — Gen. Fran- 
cis P. Blair dies 27 — Duncan, Sherman 

<fe Co., N. Y. Bankers, suspend, and the fail- 
ure is followed by others 31 — Ex-Presi- 
dent Andrew .Tohnson dies.... Nov. 22 — 
Vice-President Henry Wilson dies. . . .Deo. 7 
— President Grant, in his annual message, 
recommends free and non-sectarian schools, 
separation of Church from State, taxation of 
Church property, and a soimd currency. . . . 
8 — Congress is memorialized to appropriate 

81,500,000 for the Centennial Exhibition 

4— Escape of Wm. M. Tweed 11 — Dyna- 
mite explosion at Bremer-haven, 60 persons 
killed . . . . ] 2 — Sarah Alexander, a Jewess, 
brutally murdered at East New York, Kings 
Co., N. Y. . . .16 — ^^Explosion in a coal mine 
5a Belgium, 110 persons killed. . . .17 — Wes- 
ton, Thompson and Ellis executed in the 
Tombs for the murder of tlie pedler Weis- 
berg. ...25 — 80 persons killed :.t Helekon, 
Switzerland, at a Christmas festival. , . .28 — 
Destructive hurricane in the Phillippine 
Islands, 250 lives lost. 

1876. 

Jan. 1 — Centennial year ushered in with 
rejoicings ..... 6 — Defeat of Herzegovinian 



insurgents by Turks, 600 killed..'. .7— A 
second defeat of the Herzegovinians, many 

lives lost Ships Harvest Queen and Cape 

Comorin collided off the Briti>ih Coast, all on 
board lost. . . .8 — 68 military recruits burned 
to death in Russia by burning of railroad 

cars 11 — Over 300 Soldiers frozen to 

death in Douza, Turkey 14-^Defeat of 

Amnesty Bill in U. S. House of Representa- 
tives 15 — Earthquake in Maine, . . .17 — 

Tredegar Iron Works, Richmond, Va., failed, 

liabilities, $1,300,000 18— Herzegovini- 

ans rout 6 battalians of Turks, 300 Turks 
killed. .. .22 — Two days fighting between 
Herzegovinians and Turks ; 450 Turks killed. 

25 — E. D. Winslow, Boston journalist, 

etc., fled, having committed forgeries to 

amount of §250,000 25— The Centennial 

appropriation passed the House of Represen- 
tatives Masked burglars robbed the 

Northampton (Mass.) National Bank of 
$i;70,000. . . ,26 — Postage on third-class mat- 
ter reduced to one cent for two ounces. . . . 
Writs served on Gen. Sohenck, Am. Minister 
to England, on account of his connection 
with the Emma Mine Matter . . . 29 — Destruc- 
tive overflow of the Ohio Kiver. . . .Feb, 2 — . 
Portuguese House of Peers voted the Aboli- 
tion of Slavery in St. Thomas, Africa, and 

the Gulf of Guinea 4 — Fire in a colliery 

in St. Etienne, Belgium, 156 men killed 

8 — Large fire in New York, $3,000,000 
property destroy ed ; 4 firqmen killed. ...11 
— Centennial appropriation passed the Sen. 
ate. , . .16 — Winslow, the Boston forger, ar- 
rested in London. ...17 — Gen. Schenck, 
TJ. S. Minister to England, resigned. . . .18 — 
Maine Legislature abolished Capital Punish- 
ment. . . .23 — President of San Domingo re- 
signed. Provisional Government established. 
....27 — Sinking of steamer "Mary Belle" 
on Mississippi River; loss, $500,000. . . .28 — 
Carlist War in Spain declared ended. . .29 — 
Announcement of annexation of Khokand to 
Russia. . . . March l^Discovery that General 
Belknap, Secretary of War, had sold Post 
Traderships and pocketed proceeds Bel- 
knap resigns. . . .2 — 800 Turks slain in Her- 
zegovina. .. .7 — Alfonso Taft, of Ohio, ap- 
pointed Secretary of War .... A Home of the 
Aged, in Brooklyn, N. Y., burned; 18 old 
people perished. . . 8— Jury in the $6,000,000 
Tweed suit found a verdict for the people 

for $6,537,117.38 Japan declared war 

against Corea....A great battle between 
Egyptians and Abyssinians; 5,000 Abyssin- 

ians killed .11— Daniel Drew failed. . . . 

13 — Lieut.-Gcv. Davis, of Mississippi, im- 
peached and found guilty of high crimes and 
misdemeanors, and on the 23d removed from 
office. . . . 16 — Terrible inundations in France, 
Belgium and Germany .... 21 — Great battle 
between Mexican Government troops and 
Revolutionists; Government defeated; 1600 
killed. . . .25-7TThe dykes at Herzogeubosch, 
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Holland, give way, flooding the town ; hun- 
dreds of horses swept away and 6,000 persons 
made homeless. . . .28 — 500 Persians lost, by 
a shipwreck in the Arabian Sea. . .29 — Gov. 
Adelbert Ames, of Mississippi, resigns, and 
J. M. Stone, President of Senate, succeeds 
him. . . .April 4 — Successful and bloodless 

revolution in Hayti 5 — U. S. Senate 

organized as a High Court of Impeachment 

in the Belknap case 10-12 — The bill to 

issue silver coin in place of fractional cur- 
rency passes both Houses of Congress. . . . 
1 3 — Turks successful in a battle near Kjevais ; 
SOO insurgents killed. . . .15 — Dom Pedro II, 
Emperor of Brazil, arrived in New York. . . 
IT^-Issue of silver currency began . . . .27 — 
Belknap's trial began .... 28 — Queen Victoria 
assumed the additional title of " Empress of 

India." May 6—20,000 charges of " rend 

rock powder" exploded on Jersey City 
Heights, doing immense damage. . . .8 — The 
House of Representatives passed the Hawai- 
ian Treaty Bill. . . .9 — Grand Jury of Crim- 
inal Court of District of Columbia, found a 
true bill against Ex-Secretary Belknap .... 
V. If. Rubenstein, the condemned murderer 
of Sarah Alexander, died in prison. . . .12 — 
A battle between Turks and Herzegovinians 
this day, and another on the 25th; Turks de- 
feated in both, losing 700 in the first and 600 

in the second 16 — Green Clay Smith 

nominated for Presidency by Prohibitionists. 
18 — Peter Cooper nominated for Presi- 
dency by Inflationists. .. .20 — Sir Edmund 
iBrickley, Bart., manufacturer, declared bank- 
rupt, liabilities $2,500,000 22— Edwards 

Pierrepont appointed Minister to England; 
Alfonso Taft, Attorney-General; J, Donald 
Cameron, Secretary of War. ...29 — Abdul 
Aziz, Sultan of Tuikey, deposed and Murad 

Effendi declared his successor June — The 

Turks were defeated in encounters with the 
Herzegovinian insurgents on the 1st, 3d, 4th, 
18th and 20th, losing in all 3,480 men . . . 3— 
44,000 barrels of crude petroleum oil were 
struck by lightning and burned at Oil City, 
Penn ...4 — Abdul Aziz committed suicide 

in Constantinople A special train ran 

from Jersey City, N. J., to San Francisco, 
in 83 hours, 34 minutes. .. .10-15 — Disas- 
trous inundations in China, many thousands 
of Chinese drowned. . . .12 — Destructive in- 
undations in Switzerland, many lives lost. 
. . . .14-16 — Republican National Convention 
in Cincinnati, Rutherford B. Hayes nomi- 
nated for President, Wm. A. Wheeler, Vice- 
President. . . .15 — Turkish Ministers of War 
and Foreign Affairs, and other persons killed, 
and some others wounded, by an assassin nam- 
ed Hassin. ...17— Benj. H. Bristow, Secretary 
of Treasury, resigned . . . Hassin, the assassin, 
hanged. . . .20 — U. S. Treasurer New, and So- 

Ilicitor of the Treasury, Bluford WHeon, re- 
signed 21 — Lot M. Morrill, of Maine, ap- 
poiiited Secretary of Treasury, ,28 — Turkish 



atrocities in Bulgaria ; within three months 
reported from 18,000 to 30,000 persons mur- 
dered, women ravished, and 37 towns and 
villages plundered and destroyed. .. .25 — 
Gen. Geo. A. Custer, his two brothers and 
250 soldiers killed in a figtit with the Sioux 
on the Little Horn Kiver,'Montana. . . .27-29 
— Democratic National Convention met at 
St. Louis and nominated Samuel J. Til den 
for President, and Thomas A. Hendricks for 
Vice-President 29 — Albert M. Wyman ap- 
pointed U. S. Treasurer. . . .July 1 — Servia 
declared war against Turkey, and on the 3d, 
her army was defeated near Luicar, losing 
2,000 men, and again, on the 6th, e.\periencea 
another severe defeat, losing 1,800 men. . . .' 
4- — Centennial Anniversary of American In- 
dependence ; a vast concourse of people at 
Philadelphia, and a universal observance of 

the day throughout the United States 

TeiTible tornado in Central Iowa, 60 to 80 
persons killed . . . .11 — Hon. D. D. Pratt, Com- 
missioner of Internal Revenue, resigned. . . . 
Hon. Marshall Jewell, Postmaster-General, 
resigned and gave place to James M. Tyner, 
of Ind., who was appointed on the 12th. . . . 
19 — At the College regatta, at Saratoga, Cor- 
nell University won all three of the races. . . 
26 — The French Government's powder maga- 
zine at Toulouse exploded, with great loss of 
life. . . .29 — Ex-Queen Isabella returned to 
Spain. . . .30 — The Turks were guilty of great 
atrocities in Bosnia, .3,000 Christians were 
massacred, and all manner of outrages commit- 
ted; their troops were defeated by the Serv- 
ians and Montenegrins . . Aug. 1 — Colorado 
declared a State of the Union by President 
Grant. . . .Gen. Belknap acquitted on the im- 
peachment trial. . . .7 — Servians defeated by 

the Turks, losing 5,000 men 14-15— The 

Turks were defeated by the Montenegrins, 
losing 8,000 men, and, the next day by the 

Servians, with great slaughter 1*7 — Groat 

famine in the northern provinces of China, 
thousands dying dail}'. . . .Great outrages by 

the Turks in Bulgaria 1 8 — On this date, 

and the 19th and 23d, the Turks were repulsed 
and defeated by the Servians. . . .22 — The 
great Coal Combination was broken . . . .23 — 
N. Y. State Republican Convention held at 
Saratoga, E. D. Morgan niiminated for Gov- 
ernor, Sherman S. Rogers, Lieutenant-Gover- 
nor Severe fight between the Sioux and 

Gens. Terry and Crook, Indians defeated, but 
losses heavy. . . .30^N. Y. State Democratic 
Convention nominate Horatio Seymour for 
Govenor, but ho would not accept . . . .Lieut- 
Governor Dorsheimer re-nominated. . . .21 — 
Murad Effendi. Sultan of Turkey, deposed, 
and Abdul Hamed proclaimed his successor. 
. . . .Sept. 4, — Servians defeated by the Turks. 
. . . .6 — Wm. M. Tweed arrested at Vigo, 
Spain. .. .Turks lost 1,800 men in » fight 
with the Montenegrins . . . .7 — 1,500 Egyptian 
troops massacred in Abyssinia. . . .9 — ^tudian 
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village captured and destroyed by Gen. 
Crook's troops.... 13 — N. Y. Democratic 
Convention reconvened, and nominate Lucius 
Robinson for Governor. . . .14 — International 
Eifle Match at Creedmoor, American Team 
victorious. .. .15 — Yellow fever raging at 
Savannah .... 1 6 — Gen. Crook destroys an- 
other Indian village 17 — JTight between 

■whites and blacks at Aiken, S. C. . . .24 — 
Hell Gate reef, in H". Y. harbor, successfully 
blown up; 50,000 pounds of dynamite and 
powder used. ...2'7 — Statue of Seward, in 

Madison Park, N. Y., unveiled 28-30— 

The Servians were twice, and the Turks once 

defeated 30 — Great hurricane in Porto 

Rico, many lives and much property lost. . . . 
Oct. 3 — Cyclone passed over Central America; 
many lives lost; $5,000,000 property des- 
tiMved. . . .5 — E. A. Woodward, one of the 
Tammany King, arrested in Chicago. . . .7 — 
Montenegrins defeat the Turks; 850 Turks 
jtilled 10 — State Elections held in Indi- 
ana, "West Virginia and Ohio ; Democrats 
successful in first two and Republicans in the 
last.... 12 — Monument to Christopher Co- 
lumbus unveiled in Philadelphia 10,000 

Egyptians massacred by Abyssinians. . . . 
Montenegrins defeat Turks and kill 1,500 of 
them. ...17 — ^South Carolina declared in a 
state of insurrection. . . ,21 — Turks evacuate 

Montenegro 24 — Gen. Crook captured 480 

lod;;e3 of Indians, 25 — Continental Life 

Insurance Company suspended. . . .28 — Srit- 
ish Arctic Expedition, Capt. Nares, returned ; 
they had penetrated to within 400 miles of 

the Pole 29— The Servian General Tcher- 

nayeff defeated by the Turks. . . .31 — About 
216,1'iOO people perished during a cyclone in 
India ; several thousand houses demolished. 
....Nov. 1 — Armistice signed between 

Turkey and Servia 6 — 400 Cheyenne 

lodges surrender to Gen. Miles. . . .7 — Day of 
Presidential Election ; result uncertain .... 
Lerdo de Tejado re-elected President of 
Mexico. ...10 — Centennial Exhibition for- 
mally closed. . . .12 — Gold discoveries in the 
Black Hills. .. .16 — European Powers pre- 
paring for war. ,. .Germany refuses to take 
part in the Paris Exposition of 1878. . . .20 — 
The Younger Brothers plead guilty to the 
murder of Haywood, Cashier of Northfield 
(Maine) Bank. . . .22 — Chief-Justice Iglesius 
revolts from President Lerdo, and declares 
himself Provisional President of Mexico. . . . 
23 — The Sultan abolishes slavery in the 
Turkish Empire. . . .Tweed arrives in !N"ew 
York from Yigo, and is imprisoned in Lud- 
low street Jail. . . .26 — Russian loan of |73,- 
000,000 subscribed. .. .South Carolina Can- 
vassers imprisoned for contempt. . . .Webster 
Statue unveiled in New York. . . .28 — Gen. 

Crook captures 100 Indian lodges 29 — 

Great fire in Tokio, Japan ; 5,000 houses des- 
troyed ; 60 lives lost Dec. 1 — Sale of the 

Centennial Buildings ... . 2 — Resignation of 



the French Ministry .4 — Greeley monu- 
ment unveiled in Greenwood Cemetery. . . .5 
— Burning of the Brooklyn Theatre, about 
800 lives lost. . . .New Anglo-American Ex- 
tradition Treaty negotiated. .. .6 — Remains 
of Baron de Palm cremated at Washington, 

Pa 7 — Lerdo flees from the Mexican Capi- _ 

tal, and Gen. Porfiris Diaz proclaims himself J 
Provisional President. . . .8 — Severe gale and 
snow storm, from the Rocky Mountains to 
the Atlantic. . . .13 — Ice gorge in the Missis- 
sippi, at St. Louis ; many steamers crushed. . . 
16 — Centennial congratulations received irom 
the Mikado of Japan. . . .19 — Midhat Pasha 
appointed Grand Vizier. .. .26 — 120 vessels 
lost on the Coast of Scotland by a gale. . . . 
26 — The Isthmus Canal Commission report 
in favor of the Nicaragua route. .. .Conflu- 
ence of European Powers at' Constantinople. 
.... 29 — Terrible railroad disaster at Ashta- 
bula, 0.: train breaks through a bridge, cars 
take fire, about 80 lives lost. 
1877. 
Jan. 1 — Orders sent to TJ. S. troops on the 
Rio Grande to protect American citizens 
against Mexican outrages. . . .Two Legisla- 
tures organized in Louisiana. . . .Terrific gale 
and many shipwrecks on the South coast of 
England. . . .Queen Victoria proclaimed Em- 
press of India at Delhi Rev. Dr. W. L. 

Breckenridge, Presbyterian, '?3, died at Ray- 
mond, Mo. . . .2 — Turks attack Negotin in 
Servia; are repulsed with loss of 146 soldiers. 
. . . .3. — Centennial celebration of the battle 
of Princeton. .. .Terrible hurricane in Gui- 
puzcoa, Spain. . . .Gen. Diaz attacks and de- 
feats Iglesias at Guanajuata .Railroad ac- 
cident near Copenhagen, Denmark; 9 killed, 
37 injured .... Cornelius Vanderbilt died, 
aged 83, N. Y. . . .Extradition treaty ■ signed 
between U. S. and Spain; applies to all 
criminal oflfenses except political. .. .Spain 
severs relations with Chinese government . . . 

5 — Active war preparations in Russia 

Active German officers forbidden to enter the 
Russian army Steamship George Crom- 
well wrecked off Cape St. Mary, N. F.; all on 

board lost .6 — Rev. Richard Cobbold, 

Eng. author, died in London, 80 7 — ' 

Steamship L'Amerique ashore at Seabright, 
N. J.; 3 of the crew lost. . . .Duel between 
Bennett and May in Delaware; nobody hurt. 

Steamer Montgomery sunk by a collision 

off Cape May; 13 persons drowned. . . .Gen. 
Miles defeats Crazy Horse's band at Wolf 
Mountain. .. .Hermann Brockhaus, German 
Orientalist, died at Leipsic, Ger. . . .9 — The 
Russian fleet, with the Grand Duke Alexis 
and Constantine, arrives off Charleston ... . 
12— Fall of 300 feet of the glass roof of the 
Grand Central Depot, N. Y., from the weight 
of the snow. . . .Earthquake in California. . . . 
13 — Ice gorge on Ohio River; great loss of 
life and property _; $2,000,000 each at Pitts- 
burgh and Cincinnati. ...14 — ^Battle with 
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the Indians near Elkhorn . . . .18 — The Great 
Powers suhmit their modified ultimatum to 

"Turkey American ship George Green lost 

with all on board, on the English coast. . . . 
17 — Rear Admiral Joseph Smith, U. S. N., 
83, died at Washington, X>. C. . . .Shower of 

Serpents at Memphis, Tenn Election riot 

at Montreal ; sacking of Town Hall. . . .News 
of dreadful famine in India ; British Govern- 
ment estimate cost of relief at $32,500,000. 
.... 1 8 — Crazy Horse captures a wagon train 
and kills 20 men west of Missouri . . . .Turkish 
Porte unanimously reject the ultimatum. . . . 
Steamer George Washington, N. Y. for St. 
johcs, N. F., lost near Cape Eace; 29 per- 
sons drowned 21 — Captain Eichard E. 

Locke, one of the Dartmoor prisoners and a 
veteran of 1812, died at Eye Beach, K H. . . 
John C. Lord, D. D., Presbyterian, 11, died 
at Buffalo 23— Fire in Bolton, Eng., col- 
liery; 15 lives lost. . . .24 — 300 people massa- 
cred in Call, tr. S. of Columbia, S. A 25 

— Memorial statute of Eobert Burns un- 
veiled at Glasgow Guerillas attack 

Gen. Welshes, of Santander, Spain, and 
are defeated with 400 killed and 600 

wounded and prisoners 27— Memorial of 

1,500 bankers and brokers, asking for repeal 
of .all special taxes on National banks, pre- 
sented to Congress .... 28. — Moody and San- 
key meetings commence in Boston Signor 

Blitz, prestidigitateur, dies at Philadelphia, 
67. . . .29 — First meeting of National Sunday 

School Congress in Chicago .31 — Electoral 

Commission (bill signed 28th) organized with 
, five Senators, five Representatives, and five 
Supreme Court Judges. . . .First Mexican in- 
stallment ($300,000) paid Feb. 1— Keeper 

Custer, of Auburn State Prison, murdered by 
Wm. Barr, a convict, . . .Servia and Turkey 
agree upon a preliminary treaty of peace. . . . 
B- — A Spanish vessel boarded by pirates off 
North Guinea. . . .Midhat Pacha deposed from 
Grand Viziership of Turkey; Edhem Pasha 
his successor. . . .6 — Burning of S.S. Bavaiia, 
en route from N. O. to Limerick. . . -Eev. W. 
M. Daily, D.D., LL.D., formerly President 
Louisiana State University, Methodist, 65, 
died at New Orleans. .. .Outbreak among 

Apache Indians in Arizona Rear Admiral 

James Alden, XJ. S. N., died at San Francisco. 
. . . .Col. J. O'Mahoney, Fenian leader, 67, N. 
Y. City. . . .British Str. Ethel ashore on Lun- 
dy Island, Wales, and ten persons drowned. 
. . . .The Electoral Commission, by a vote of 
8 to 7, decides not to go behind the returns. 
. . . .Crazy Horse's band defeated by Gen. 
Miles, near Tongue Eiver. ...8 — Henry B. 
Smith, D.D., LL.D., Professor Union theo- 
logical Seminary, Presbyterian, 61, died in 
N. Y. . . Rear Admiral Chas. Wilkes, U. S. 

N., 76, died in Washington, D.C Opening 

of English House of Parliament. . . .10— Gun- 
powder explosion at Adhernahed, India, kills 
50 and wounds 1,000 persons. . , .Rear Adm'l 



Theodoras Bailey, V. 3. N., 14, died at Wash 
ington, D. C. ... 11 — Sir Wm. Ferguson, Pre 
sident of Eoyal College of Surgeons, 69, died 

in London 12 — Einderpest spreading 

throughout Germany. . . .New insurrection in 
Bosnia. . . .13 — New Stock Exchange organ- 
ized in New York 14 — Receiver appointed 

for New Jersey Central Eailroad Aime de 

Pichot, French writer, died in London. . . . 
Gen. Changarnier, 84, died in Paris, France. 
....15 — Attempt to assassinate Gov. Pack. 

ard, in New Orleans Col. Gordon, African 

explorer, appointed governor of the province 
of Soudan, Africa. . . .Coal mine explosion at 
Graissessoc, France, and 56 miners killed. . . . 
16 — L. D. Pilsbury confirmed as Supt. of N. 
Y. State prisons . . . .Midhat Pasha arrives at 
Naples.... 17 — Gen. Diaz elected President, 
and Ignacio Vallaste Chief Justice of Mexico. 
. . . .18 — Attempted assassination of the Arch- 
bisliop of Mexico. . . .Eear Admiral Chas. H. 
Davis, U. S. N., 70, died at Washington, D. 

C 19 — Judge H. W. Williams, a justice of 

the Supreme Court, died at Piltsburgh, Pa. 
. . . .20 — Eear Admiral Louis Goldsborough, 

U. S. N., 72, died at Washington, D. C 

Rinderpest at Hull, Eng 21 — British bark 

Marie wrecked off west coast of Africa; 12 
men lost. . . .Boiler explosion at Middleton, 

Ohio, killing 4 and injuring 12 persons 

22 — Train thrown from railroad track near 

Lowell, Mass., . by train wreckers Str. 

Franconia wrecked off Point San Bias .... 
Major Gen. Amos B. Eaton, Commissary Gen. 

U. S. A., died at New Haven, Conn 24 — 

Submarine volcanic eruption at Kalakaua 
Bay, Hawaiian Islands. . . .25 — Furious storm 
on the coast of Long Island; several vessels 
and crews lost. . . . 26 — 229 Sioux Indians sur- 
render at the Cheyenne agency. . . . 27 — Whal- 
ing Str. Spitzbergen, with 20 persons, lost 
near Bergen, Norway .... Ex Gov. Joseph 
Johnston, 92, died at Bridgeport, Va. . . .The 
Electoral Commission decide all the doubtful 
States for Haves and Wheeler by a vote of 8 
to 7. . . .March 1 — Formidable mob dispersed 
in Charleston, S. C. . . .Gov. Hayes leaves 

Columbus, Ohio, for Washington The 

Miridites take up arms against Turkey, and 
besiege the Puka fortress. . . .The British Me- 
diterranean squadron ordered to concentrate 
at Malta.... 2 — The electoral ci unt com- 
pleted, and Messrs. Hayes and Wheeler de- 
clared duly elected President and Vice-Presi- 
dent of the U. S. . . .3 — Joel T. Hart, sculptor, 
67, died at Florence, Italy. .. .Chief Justice 
Waite administers the oath of office to Pres. 
Hayes. . . .Diplomatic relations between Tur- 
key and Servia restored . . . 5 — Baleman 
House at Kansas, Pa., bnrned ; 6 persons per 
ish . . . . X LI Vth Congress adjourns sine die 

President Hayes and Vice-Presideni 

Wheelet publicly inavjguratcd .... Special ses 
sion of Senate opened. .. .Marquis de Com 
piegne, distinguished African traveler, kille< 
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in a duel at Cairo, Egypt. .. .Austria con- 
centrates troops on the ifrontiers of Dalmatia 
and Croatia .... C. D. Compton, Marqnis of 

Northampton, 61, died in London 6 — 

Franklin J. Moses, Sr., Chief Justice Supreme 
Court of South Carolina, '12, died in Columbia, 
S. C. . . .Destructive fire in Bond street, N.Y. 
(Robbing &Appleton building); loss, $],661.- 
000.... Joe Cobii-n, notorious pugilist, sent 
to Ping yina; for ten years 7 — Tlie Pre- 
sident nominates his cabinet. .. .Matildi A. 
Heron, actress, 47, died in N Y. . . .Panic in 
the St. Francis Xavier Church, N. Y. ; several 
persons killed Ashtabula bridge de- 
clared by coroner's jury to have bei'n unsafi-, 
and Lake Shore R. R. Co. censured. . . .8 — 
Explosion in Worcester, Eng., coal mine and 
death of a large number of miners. . . .9 — 
Montenegro and Turkey cannot agree upon a 
peace basis. . . .10 — Tenement house in New 
York burned with three inmates . . .Cabinet 

nominations confirmed Senator Simon 

Cameron resigned. .. .Rev. E. 0. Ilovey, 
Professor of Chemistry . and Geology, 76, 
died at Crawfordsville, Ind. . .11 — 250 Com- 
munists (convicts) pardoned in France 

13 — Chas. Cowden Clark, Eng. author, 91, 
died at Genoa, Italy. .. .Mme. Octavia Le 
Vert, authoress, 67, died at Augusta, Ga. . . . 
Henry M. Stanley announcd the survey of 
Lake Tanganyika. , . 14 — Six Chinamen mur- 
dered in Chico, Butler Co., Cal., by a gang 

of white ruffians The Khedive- presents 

Cleopatra's needle to Great Britain. . .Fred. 
Douglass appointed United States Marshal 
for the. District of Columbia. .. .15 — Diaz 
recognized as President of Mexico by U. S." 

Stephen S. Jones, editor, Chicago, shot 

dead in his office by Dr. W. C. Drake 17 

— tJ. S. Senate adjourns. . . .Six hours fight 
between Bosnians and Turks near Orezgonia. 
. . . .18 — Str. Eussland from Antwerp to New 

York, went ashore at Long Branch Igle- 

sias, late President of Mexico, but deposed 
by the Diaz revolution, issued a proclamation 
from New Orleans. . . .England demanded a 

modification of the Russian protocol Sir 

Edward Belcher, Rear Admiral, commander 
of an expedition in search of Sir John Frank- 
lin, 78, died in London. ...19 — Ex.-Gov. 
Emory Washburne, of Mass., 77, died at 

Cambridge, Mass J. Donald Cameron, 

late Secretary of Treasury, elected U. S. 
Senator from Penn. . . .Saigo begins a formid- 
able rebellion in Japan 20 — Congress ap- 
propriates $200,000 to complete the Washing- 
ton Monument. . . .21^Leipsic fixed upon as 
the seat of the Imperial Court of Germany. 
. . . .Death of Prince Charles of Hesse Darm- 
stadt President Hayes' cabinet decide 

upon a Louisiana Commission .... 22 — Labor 
.crisis in Germany. . . .23 — Jno. D. Lee, one 
of the Mormon murderers at the Mountain 
Meadow massacre, was executed there ; Ms , 
confession implicates many leading mormons. 



24 — Village of Madrid, St. Lawreince Co., 

N. Y., almost destroyed by fire .... 26 — Wal- 
ter Bagehot, publicist, died in London 

Prof. Jno. S. Hart, teacher and author, 67, 

died in Phila 27 — Dam of the Staffords- 

ville, Conn., reservoir gives way; two per- 
sons drowned; §1,000,000 loss One edi- 
tor kills another in Topeka, Kansas Sir 

J. F. Fitzgerald, Field Marshal British Army, 

91, died in Tours, France 28— Prince 

Antoine Bonaparte, nephew of Napoleon I, 
died in Florence, Italy. ...29 — Mexican au- 
thorities imprison U. S. Consul Sutton.... 
30— Revolt in Pashalik of Diarbebir, Arme- 
nia, . . .General Charette presents Cardinal 
Simeoni with an album containing the signa- 
tures of over 30,000 volunteers, who are 
ready to fight for the temporal power of the 
Pope.... 31 — The Cabinet decides to with- 
draw the U. S. troops from South Carolina. 
. . . .Russia amended protocol, incorporating 
England's suggestions, accepted by the pow- 
ers. . . .April 2 — First telephone concert at 
Stein way Hall, N. Y. City .... Bismarck ten- 
ders his resignation as Chancellor of Ger- 
many. . .3 — Capt. Fred'k Lahrbush, formerly 
of British Army, 111, died in N. Y. City. . . 
4 — -Prospects of war in the East increasing; 
Russia determined to fight .... 6 — Orville D. 
Jewett kills his uncle and himself by explod- 
ing a handgrenade in his store in Front St., 
N. Y. . . .6 — The Louisiana Commission com- 
mences its session at New Orleans. . , .Insur. 
gent Gen. TrujiUo defeats conservative forces 
in U. S. of Colombia. S. A., and the State of 
Antioquia is surrendered to him. . . .8 — Rev. 
Frederick A. Muhlenberg, D.D., an eminent 
philanthropist and founder of St. Luke's 
Hospital, and St. Johnland, 80, died in New 
York ; and John Conant, also a philanthro- 
pist, 87, died at Jaffray, N. H 10— U. S. 

troops withdrawn from the State House in 
Columbia, S. C; Gov. Chamberlin gives up 
the contest. .. .11 — Southern Hotel in St. 
Louis burned, and 10 lives lost ... .Prof. 
Smith, of Rochester, discovers a new comet 
near Cassiopeia. . . .Ross Winans, an eminent 

inventor, 80, died at Baltimore, Md 12 — 

Joseph, chief of Nez Perces, in Oregon, de- 
clines to go on the Lapwai reservation. . . . 
Russian troops move toward the Roumanian 
frontier. . . .13 — S. S. Leo, Savannah to Nas- 
sau, burned at sea ; 3 passengers and 1 8 of 
crew lost. . . .Darien exploring expedition re- 
turns to Panama. . . .14 — Lorenzo ' Sabine, 
ex-jNI-G. and author, 75, died at Boston, Mass.. 
. . . .1,000 Indians, Roman Nose's band, with 
their chief, siurrender to Gen. Crook at Spot- 
ted Tail Agency Turkey rejects the 

terms of the protocol of the Great Powers; 

p.inio on the Vienna Bourse 15 — Grand 

Duke Nicholas reviews Russian army of the 
Prulh....l7 — Japanese insurgents defeated 
and put to flight. . . .50,000 people in London 
make a demonstration in favor of Tichborne 
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claimant Kussia and Turkey making 

energetic preparations for war. . . .Tweed de- 
livers a statement to the Attorney General. . 
18 — The Murphy temperance movement 
spreading throughout Pennsylvania and Ohio. 
. . . .An insurrection breaks out in Spain. . . . 
1 9 — The Louisiana Commission reports in fa- 
vor of Nicholls for Governor, and his Legis- 
lature,... 20 — Twelve oil wells and tanks 

destroyed by lightning in Butler Co., Pa 

The Roman government determines to dis- 
solve all Kepublican and International Asso- 
ciations in Italy 21 — Eight lodges of 

Cheyennes, comprising D50 persons — 85 fight- 
ing men — surrender to Gen. Crook. .. .Brig 
Eoanoke, Wylie, Philadelphia to Porto Cabel- 
lo, lost at sea; 11 persons drowned. .. .Em- 
peror of Russia arrives at Kischeneff Re- 
volt in Paraguay ; a brother of the President 
assassinated, but the conspirators routed. . . . 

23 — Russia declares war against Turkey 

Jassy (in Rouraania) occupied by Russian 
troops: the Montenegrins occupy Kistar. Rus- 
sians cross the Pruth at three points 24 — 

■Withdrawal of U. S. troops from Louisiana 
State House. End of the Packard govern- 
ment 26 — Atrocious murder of Judge 

Chisholm, his son and daughter, arid Mrs. Gil- 
mer, bya mob in De Kalb, Kemper Co., Miss. 
. . . .First battle of the war near Batoum, on 
the Black Sea; Russians lose 800.... 29 — 
Str. Sidonian, Glasgow to N. T., explodes a 
boiler, 1 killed. . . .Montreal Kovelty Works 
burned; 9 killed, 10 injured. . . .Battle before 
Kars. Russians under Melikoff defeat Moukh- 
tar Pasha. . . .Ex- Senator and Gov. Wm. G. 
Brownlow (Parson Brownlow), 72, died at 
Knoxville, Tenn. . . .31 — Roumanians, Mon- 
tenegrins and Herze^ovinians join Russia 
against Turkey. . . .May 1 — Queen Victoria 
issues a proclamation of neutrality in the East- 
ern war . . Part of the roof of the M". Y. post- 
office falls, killing 3 men. . .2 — Diaz declared 
elected President by the Mexican Congress. . 
Russian troops capture Bayazid in Arme- 
nia. Montenegrins hold the i)uga Pass, block- 
ading Goransko and IS'icsics. 'J'he Press law 
of 1865 suspended at Constantinople. . . .Col. 
John Forsyth, editor, 66, died at Mobile. . . . 
8. — Great land slide in Canada on banks of 
river Veillrt; 5 persons killed. .Tho Porte is- 
sues a circular denouncing Koumania's treach- 
ery. A — licv. Mr. Miller suspended for hereby 
by New Jersey Synod. . . .Turkish monitors 
bombard Iteni, . . .President Hayes calls an 
extra Congressional session for Oct. 1 .... 5 
— Spanish government offer amnesty and par- 
don to all Cuban insurgents who will lay 
down their arms. . . .6 — Crazy Horse and his 
band of 900 Sioux surrender. .. .Russians 
bombard Kars .... 7— King of Abyssinia de- 
clares war against tho Khedive of Egypt 

Transvaal Republic, South Africa, annexed to 
British Empire .... 8 — Expiration of sewing 
machine patents ... Postal convention Italy 



signed by President. . . Turkish monitors bom- 
bard Russian batteries at Ibrail, and with 
the fortress at Widin, bombard Kalafat also 
Cossacks cross tlje Danube 9 — Explo- 
sion in Wadesville mine, St. Clair, Pa., killing 
7 and wounding 2. . . .A fanatical outbreak in 
the Tchelohantse country, in consequence of 
the Turkish war, put down by the Russians ; 
100 killed, 250 wounded. .. .Commodore B. 
S. Totten, U. S. N., 71, died at New Bedford, 
Mass.... 10 — Opening of permanent exhibi- 
■ tion at Philadelphia by President Hayes. . . . 
Iquique, and 15 other towns and villages in 
Peru, partly or wholly destroyed by an earth- 
quake; 600 lives and 20 millions of property 

lost Rev. F. X. Schenhous, founder of the 

Redemptionist order in America, 68, died in 
Baltimore. . .11 — Prof. Taylor Lewis, LL.D,, 

75, died at Schenectady, N. T Walls of 

an unfinished court-house at Rockford, 111., 
fell, killing 10 workmen.. . .Turkish iron-clad 
sunk by Russian masked batteries near Ibraii. 
Russians deleated at Batoum with heavy loss 
in an 8 hours battle.. 12 — Japanese trapire 
admitted to Postal Union from June 1 . ..13 — 
Diaz recognized by Germany. . . L. J. E. Pi- 
card, French etatetman, 56, died in Paris. . 14 
— Poisoning of miners at Streator, 111. .Burn- 
ing of villages of Clinton Mills, Edinburgh 

and Forest in northern N. Y Six Turkish 

iron-clads bombard Sukum Kaleh, but are 
defeated. . . .President Hayes attends the ban- 
quet of Chamber Commerce. .. .15 — Unveil- 
ing of statute of Fitz Greene Ilallock at Cen- 
tral Park, N. Y, . . .Fivefoot tidal wave in 
Lake Erie. . . .The Miriditcs drive the Turks 
from Oroschi. . . Mexican authorities at Aca- 
pulco apologize for imprisoning Consill £ut 
ton, and salute his flag, . . .16 — The Legisla- 
ture of Illinois attempts to make silver coin a 
legal tender for all debts in the State. ..Com- 
modore E. W. Carpenter, U. S. N., 80, died 
at Shrewsbury, N. J . . . . Crisis in the French 
cabinet. . . .Destructive forest fires in Michi- 
gan. . . .Tornado at Fulton, Mo., destroys 10 
buildings and part of railroad depot . . 17-^Ded- 
ication of revolutionary monument on Dor- 
chester Heights, Mass. . . . Ex- President Grant 
sailsfor Europe in the Str. Indiana. . Ardahnn 
with 22 cannon captured by the Ru-<sians 
.Terrible famine in Shan-tung and Chih-li 
provinces, China.. 19 — Convention at Dead- 
wood, Dakota, to take steps for organizing the 
new Territory of Lincoln. . . .Prince Cossan, 
the Khedive's son, left for Constantinople with 
0,000 Egyptians. . . .E.x-Gov. Kent, of Maine, 
75, died at Bangor, Me . . .Count H. de Toc- 
queville, life senator, died in Paris, France .... 
21 — Roumania declares lier independence and 
proclaims war against Turkey. .. .22 — Acci- 
dent at launch of steamship Saratoga, at Ches- 
ter, Pa. ; 7 men crushed to death and 2 injured. 
Sir M. D. Wyatt, ar. hitect, died in Lon- 
don Ghivet burned by Russians; Adler 

bombarded by Turks ; Forts Tohmaz aud Kara 
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Dagli, outworks of Kars, bombarded by Rus- 
Biana....23 — W. H. llostner, poet, died in 
Avon, K. Y. . . .Don Carlos*leaves France for 
Linz, Austria. .. .Russians repulsed at Ba- 
tOHm....24 — Religious war proclaimed in 
Bosnia, .. .Ten Broeck, at Louisville races, 
irakes the iastest one mile on record — time, 
1.39}. . . 26 — Gen. and Mrs. Grant arrive at 
Queenstown. . . .The Russians blowup a large 
monitor on the Danube with torpedoes, . . .28 
— Lieut. Lawton leaves Red Cloud Agency 
for the Indian territory with 972 Cheycnnes 
and Arapahoes. . .The Russians carry Sameba 
Heights 29— The Turks defeat the Rus- 
sians near Kutari .... Fletcher Harper, last 
survivor of the original Harper Brothers, 71, 
died in N.Y. .. .John Lothrop Motley, his- 
torian and diplomatist, 63, died in London. 
. . . .31 — Moukhtar Pasha dismissed and dis- 
graced. .. .June 1 — Gen. Ord instructed to 
lollow marauding parties of Mexicans across 
the Rio Grande. . . .Gen. Grant given a recep- 
tion by the Prince of Wales at Marlborough 
House, London. . . .2 — ^Fire caused by light- 
ning near Millerstown, Pa.; $85,000 worth of 
petroleum destroyed. . . .3 — Fiftieth aimiver- 
sary of the consecration of Pius IX as a bishop 
observed at Rome . . , Sophia Frederica Matil- 
da, Queen of Holland, 69, died at the Hague, 
Holland. . . .Mrs. Elizabeth EUet, autliorcss, 
59, died in N.Y.... 4 — Tornado vifrits Mt. 
Carmel, 111. ; 11 persons killed and many in- 
jured . . IVaterspout does great damage in 

Iowa, N. ^Y. ot Burlmgton 5 — Over 15,000 

million feet of standing pine timber destroyed 
by forestfiresinMichigan and Wisconsin. . . . 
A Greek patriarch, in a pastoral letter, coun- 
sels loyalty to Turkey. . . .The Czar arrives at 
the front. . . .6 — Abridge falls at Bath, Eng., 
and nearly 200 j^ersons thrown into the Avon; 

12 killed and 60 injnred 7 — Cleopatra's 

needle, destined for England, exhumed. . . .8 
■ — A hat shop burned at Bridgeport, Conn. ; 
11 men killed by falling walls. . . .Destructive 
fire in Galveston, Texas ; 11,600,000 of prop- 
erty destroyed. . . .New levy of 218,000 men 
ordered in Russia. . . .The Turks try to force 
the Duga Pass in Montenegro and lose 4,000 
men .... 9 — Fast passenger traffic inaugurated 
by the Pennsylvania and connecting Western 
roads. . . .Persia applies for admission into 
the Postal Union. . . .12 — Collision on Bait. & 
Ohio R. E. near Point of Rocks; 6 persons 
killed. ...13 — Corner stone of a Soldier's 
Home laid atBiith, N". Y. . . .MustaphaTewfic 
Pasha appoiated commander at Kars. . . .Su- 
leiman fasha, after ab'oody battle, forces the 
Duga Pass and advances on Nicsics. . . .Lud- 
wig HI, Grand Duke of Hesse-Darmstadt, dies 

at Darmstadt 14 — Prince Louis of Hesse, 

under the title of Ludwig IV, becomes Grand 
Duke. . . .Russians repulsed before Kars after 
three days ligliting. . . .Covered bridge over 
Connecticut river, at Hadley, Mass., blown 
down. . . .Celebration in Boston of the lOOtli 



auniTersary of ihe adoption of our present 

nationalflag .A dam bursts near Belvidere, 

N. J., killing 6 persons Gen. C. F. Hen- 

ningson, 62, died at Washington, D. C 

Bancroft Davis resigns as minister to Ger- 
many 16— Rt. Hon. Sir George Mellish, 

Lord Justice of Appeal, died in London. . . . 
Mary Carpenter, authoress, died in Bristol. 

Lady Maxwell (Hon. Mrs. Norton), 70, 

Loudon 16 — Severe battle between Turks 

and Montenegrins at Rasnoglovika; Turks 
defeated with a loss of 2,000 dead and 
wounded .... James Russell Lowell accepts 
the mission to Spain. . . . 17 — Steamer Lizzie 

burned in the Gulf of Mexico, 3 lives lost 

Rev. John S. C. Abbott, author. 71, died in 
New Haven, Conn. . . . 19 — Moukhtar Pasha's 

right wing defeated 20 — Three-fourths of 

St. John's, New Brunswick, destroyed by fire; 
30 persons killed. . . .Chas. F. Briggs, author 
and journalist, 67, died in Bronklyn, N. Y. 
. . . .Admiral Rous, 82, died in London. . . . 
C. H. Upton, U. S. Consul at Geneva, Swits., 
died there. ...21 — Ten " Moliie Maguires" 
hung — six at PottsvUle and four at Mauch 
Chunk. . . .Judge Hilton excludes Jews from 
the Grand Union Hotel, Saratoga. .. .22 — 
President Hayes issues an order prohibiting 
office holders from taking an active part in 
politics. . . .Iowa Republican Convention re- 
fuses to. indorse the President's Southern 
policy .Commodore John W. Golds- 
borough, U. S. N., 69, died in Philadelphia, 

Pa 23 — The Turks march on Cettinje, 

capital of Montenegro, having effected a 

junction after six days' fighting 25 

— Large fire at Marblehead, Mass., 72 

buildings destroyed President Mc- 

Mahon jiardoned 844 Communists. .. .Queen 
Victoria received Gen. Grant at Windsor Cas- 
tle. .. .Robert Dale Owen, author, died at 
Peerless Point, Lake George . . . 26 — Harvard 
defeats Columbia in an eight-oar boat race at 
Springfield, Mass. . . 28 — Monument in honor 
of the defenders of Fort Moultrie in 1776, un- 
veiled in Charleston, S. C....A revolution 
breaks out at Puerto Plata, San Domingo .... 
Giovanni Santini, Italian professor of Astron- 
omy, died at Padua, Italy. .. .Jtdy 1 — The 
celebrated trotting mare, Lady Thorne, died. 
. . . General reduction of wages on railroads ; 
fears of strikers. . . .Battle at Sistova. The 
Turks victorious .... 2 — Fight between Col. 
Whipple's command and Indians on Clear- 
water River, Idaho Ihe Pan-Presbyterian 

Council began its session in Edinburgh, Scot- 
land. . . .President MacMiihon called on the 

army to sustain him through the crisis 3 

— The British Mediterranean fleet arrived in 
Eesika Bay. . . .Inundations in the province 

of Murica, Spain; 22 persons drowned ,4 

— Capt. J. A. Webster, senior officer in U. S. 

Revenue Service, died in Baltimore, Md 

5 — The Turks driven out of Montenegro 

Louisiana Returning Board members triedon 
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charge of forgery. . . .6 — Gen. Grant arrives 

at Brussels 120,000 Eussians cross the 

Danube. .. Eussian campaign in Armenia a 
failure. .. .F. W, Haeklander, traveler and 
author, died in Munich....'/ — U. S. troops 
cross the Eio Grande in pursuit of Mexican 

marauders Destruccive etorra in Pensau- 

iee. Wis. ; almost the whole town leveled ; 6 
persons killed. .. Eussians capture Tirnova, 
capital of Bulgaria. . . .Khedive of Egypt of- 
fers a fleet to the porte. . . , 8 — Eussians forced 
to withdraw from Kars, with heavy loss. . . 
9 — Hurricane at Springfield, Mass. . . .Export 
of horses from Germany prohibited. . . .Prof. 
Sanborn Tenney, of Williams College, 60, 

died in Buchanan, O 10 — Chief Joseph's 

Nez Perees kill 31 Chinamen in Idaho H 

— Six miners killed in a mine explosion at 
Wheatland, Pa. . . .Fight between U. S. troops 
and Nez Perees at Cottonwood; Capt., Lieut, 
and 11 men killed; 13 Indians killed. . . .Meet- 
ing of Georgia Const. Convention. . .12 — At- 
tack on Orangemen in Montreal, 1 killed, 4 
wounded. . . .Eussians routed and driven from 
Plevna. . . .Gen. Grant in Germany. . . .Gen. 

Sir Geo. Bell, K. C. B., died in London 

13 — Baron W. E. von Ketteler, Bishop of 
Mayence, died there. . . .14 — Boiler explosion 

»t Mncurgy, Pa., 3 men killed 15 — British 

*tr. Eton wrecked off the coast of Chili, and 
ever 100 lives lost.... 16 — Great • railroad 
strike on Bait. & Ohio E. E. . ,.$68,000,000 
subscribed to date of the U. S. 4 per cent. loan. 
. . . .The Eussians capture Nikopolis on the 
Danube. . . .17 — Strike continues on Bait. & 
Ohio E. E. The whole line blocked. . . .Ex- 
Gov. Tilden and Hon. J. Bigelow, Sec. of 

State of New York, sail for Europe 18 — 

Gov. Matthews of W. Virginia, calls for gov- 
ernment aid to suppress the riot; 250 regu- 
lars sent. . . .19 — The strikes become general 
over all the roads managed by the Bait. & 
Ohio and Penn. Central... Suleiman Pasha 
appointed commander of the army of Eou- 
melia. . . .Hon. D. A. Lapham, author and 
scientist, 68, died at Milwaukie, Wis. . . .20 to 
26 — The strikes become general on most of 
the trunk roads, though very slight on New 
York Central. . .21 — Terrible riot and conflag- 
ration at Pittsburgh, Pa., more than $3,000, 000 
of property destroyed. . . .Collision between 
State troops and rioters; many killed and 
wounded .... Pittsburgh rioters surrender on 
23d. . . .Eiotous demonstrations against Chin- 
ese in San Francisco. . . .On the 26th riots in 
Chicago, Louisville and St. Louis ; many kill- 
ed and wounded 20 — Ancther riot in 

Chicago; 21 killed and many wounded. .. . 

Bloody riot in Heading, Pa 27~ Afinirs 

quieting in all quarters. . . ,N. Y. militia or. 
dered to their homos. . . .29 — All trunk roads 
open again, but great disoriler in the coal re- 
gions. .Foreign, 20 to 29 — Eussians attack 
Osman Pasha, but are repulsed with heavy 
loss... .Suleiman Pasha is defeated by Eus- 



sians at Earabunar, . . .The Eussians destroy 
six railroad bridges on the Danube. . . .Mont- 
enegrins bombard Nicsics. . . .On the 29th, 
the Czarowitch's forces defeated the Turks 
near Eustchuk, taking 8,000 prisoners, 31 

guns and 10 standards On the 24th Esco- 

bedo, the Mexican insurgent general, was ar- 
rested On the 26th eight men were killed 

by a boiler explosion near TunstiU, Eng. . . . 
30 — -Centennial anniversary of the adoption 
of the New York constitution celebrated at 
Kingston. . . .The Eussians were defeatednear 
I levna. . . .Gen. Ghourka won a victory over 

the Turks at Yeni Sagra, Eoumelia On 

the 2Bth George W. Matsell, expolice super- 
intendent and commissioner, died in New 
York . . On the 28th Prof. Isaac W. Jackson, M. 
D., of Union College, 72, died at Schenectady, 

N. Y On the 29th George VV'ard Hunt, 1st 

Lord of the Admiralty of Great Britain, died 
in Hamburg. . .On the 30th Commodore J. W. 
Swift, U. 8. N. , died at Geneva, N. Y. , and same 
day Samuel Warren, an eminent English au- 
thor, died in London . . 31- W. H. Vanderbilt or- 
dered $ 1 00,000 to be distributed ratably among 
the employees of the N. Y. Central who had 
not joined in the strike. . . .August 1 — Gov. 
Eobinson pardons young Walworth, the par- 
ricide. . . .Eiot at Scranton, Pa. . . .Schooner 
Florence, of Howgate's expedition, sailed for 

the North Pole 2 — The town of Conejo, 

Panama, burned. . . .3 — Wm. B. Ogden, first 
mayor of Chicago, 1\, died at Fordham 
Heights, N. Y. . . .Box factory in Cincinnati 
burned; several girls burnt to death.... 
Great fire at East Saginaw, Mich. ; $200,000 
destroyed . . 4 — Poorhouse at Simcoe burned, 
17 inmates perished. . . .Field Marshal Von 
Steinmetz, 71, died at Landeck, Silesia. . .5 — 
Eaton, Wis., burned; several lives lost.... 

Eussians defeated south' of the Balkans 

6 — Centennial celebration of battle of Oris- 
kany . . .7 — General order prohibiting the sale 
of arms and ammunition to Indians. . . .Ee- 

pulso of Eussians at Lovatz 8 — Eiota at 

Belfast, Ireland. , , General Grant in Switzer- 
land.... 9 — General Gibbon fights the Nez 
Perees in Montana, a drawn battle.-. ..A 
train fell through a drawbridge at Oceanport, 
N. J. ; 60 persons injured . . Dr. A. B. Crosby, 
profefsor in Bellovue Med. College, 45, died 

in Hanover, N. H 10 — Political troubles 

increasing in Franco ; many Ecpublican pa- 
pers there suspended....!)! — Mexican out- 
rages on the Eio Grande ; Mexicans cross the 
ri\ er, murder Judge Cox and another man, 
release Mexican murderers from jail and es- 
cape across the river. . . .Chauncey Eose, an 
eminent philanthropist, died in Terre Haute, 
Ind....l6 — The struggle between the Eus- 
sians and Suleiman Pasha for Shipka Pass 
commenced. . . .Win, Longman, London pub- 
lisher, 78, died in London. . . .16 — Eev. Asa 
D. Smith, D.D., LL.D., president of Dart- 
mouth College, died at Hanover, N. E 
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Prof. Asaph Hall discovers two satellites of 
Mars. . . .Centennial celebration of the battle 
of Bennington attended by more than 60,000 
people. . . .18 — Gayrille, Daljota, almost en- 
tirely destroyed by fire, 200 buildings con- 
sumed, loss $60,000 19 — Moukhtar Pasha 

repulses a Russian attack .... 20 — Consolida- 
tion of Western Union and Atlantic and 
I'aclfic Telegraph Companies . . .Great strike 
In Peunsylyania coal regions, 60,000 men 
out. . . .21 — Meeting of National Board of 
Trade at Milwaukee, Wis. .. .22 -Insurrec- 
tion in Crete. .. .Another revolt in Bosnia. 
. . . .24 and 25 — Sharp and continuous fight- 
ing in Shipka Pass. . . .The Russians gain and 
hold someimportantpositions. . . .The Turks 
capture Kiziltope, but are defeated at Kuruk 

Dara 26— Dr. H. Draper and Prof. C. S. 

Holden discover a third satellite of Mars ... . 
Hon. E. P. Noyes, Minister to France, reaches 

Paris 27 — The Knights Templars of the 

U. S. hold their 20th triennial conclave at 
Cleveland, Ohio. . . .Strike ended in the Le- 
high Valley coal regions Senor Costello 

and his son, leading Cuban insurgents, sur- 
render to the Spanish authorities .... 28 — 
Conference of State Governors at Philadel- 
phia Ben De Bar, actor, 61, died at St. 

Louis, Mo. . . .29 — Uailroad accident near 
l>es Moines, 20 persons killed. .. .Brigham 
young, the Mormon prophet and chief, 78, 
died nt Salt Lake City, Utiih. .30 — Monument 
to John Brown, of Ossawatomie, Kansas, 

dedicated in presence of 10,000 people 

Raphael Scmnies, ex-commander of the Con- 
federate cruiser Alabama, 68, died at Point 
Clear, Ala. .The village of Karaliassenlar cap- 
tured by the Turks afi er a severe battle, Turk- 
ish loss 3,0(jO killed and wounded, Russian loss 
4,000 . . Russians defeated on the Lom, Popkoi 
abandoned, and the Russian position complete- 
ly turned. .31 — Fire at Paris, Texas, 10 busi- 
ness blocks destroyed, loss $280,000 . . Osman 
Pasha gains a signal victory at Plevna. . . . 
September 1 — Tornado at Maysville, Ky. . . , 
Meeting of Am. Association for Advancement 
of Science at Nashville, Tenn . . . . Alvan 
Adams, founder of Adams Express Co., 78, 
died at Watertown, Mass. . .E. L. Davenport, 
actor, 61, died at Canton, Pa. . . .2 — Insurrec- 
tion in China among interior tribes. . . .3 — 
Louis Adolphe Thiers, cx-presideut of France, 
80, died in Paris, France. .. .Hale's piano 
factory, N. Y., burned and several p- rsons 
killed. . . .A house in Cincinnati undermined 
and falls, killing 4 women.... 4 — ''Crazy 
liorse " arrested at Spotted Tail Agency ,or 
attempting to induce the Indians to go to 
w.tr. .. .Russians capture Lovatz after 12 
hours fighting. . . 6— " Crazy Horse " is killed 
while trying, to escape from the guard house 
at Camp Robinson. .. .7 — President Hayes 
and party leave Washington for a visit to 
Ohio and olher States. .8 — Rev. Edwin Hall, 
D.D., professor of Theology at Auburn, died 



there.. The Catholic Bishop, Amedeus, died 
at St. Albana, Vt. . . .9 — Mcsics surrenders 
to the Montenegrins. .The deaths from famine 
in Madras, India, reported to be about one 

million 11 — Yellow fever appears at Fer- 

nandina, Fla. . . .12— The British ships Ava- 
lanche and Foster collide off Portland, Eng., 
104 persons drowned Gambetta sen- 
tenced to fine and imprisonment for a politi- 
c d speech, but the ca=e was appealed and the 
sentence never carried out. . . .The Russians 
again repulsed at Plevna with terrible 
loss. . . .Herculano de Carvalho, Portuguese 

historian, 67, died at Lisbon 14 — Rev. 

Benjamin Schneider, an eminent missionary 
to Turkey, died in Boston,Mass. . . .14 — The 
American rifle team win the international 
match at Creedmoor. . . .Four persons mur- 
dered by Chinamen near Rockton, Placer 
county, California. .. .Constantine Canaris, 
prime minister of the Kingdom of Greece, 

86, died at Athens, Greece 17^The 

Presidential party cordially received at 
Louisville, Ky. . . .Chinese Quarters at Grass 
Valley, Cal., burned .... Soldiers' and Sail- 
ors' monument at Boston dedicated. . . .Queen 
Pomare, of the Society Islands, died there. 
.... 18 — Eastern bound express train on 
Union Pacific R. R. robbed by thirteen men 

at Big Springs, Neb.; $78,000 taken H. 

M. Stanley, the African traveller, reaches 
St. Paul de Loanda (west coast of Africa), 
having crossed the continent and traced the 
Congo or Livingstone river from its source to 
the sea. . . .19— 'Centennial celebration of the 
battle of Bemis Heights. .. .20 — Louis V. 
Bogy, U. S. Sr-nator from Missouri, 64, died 

at St.Louis, Mo .21 — Collision on N. Y. 

Central E. R. near Rome, N. Y., three killed 
and several wounded. . . .Str. Olga sails from 
Alexandria, Egypt, towing the caisson con- 
taining the obelisk. . . .Great battle of Biela, 
in ■which the Russians are defeated, losing 

4,000 killed, 8,000 wounded 22— W. H. 

Fox Talbot, the father of photography, 77, 
died in London, Eng. . . .23 — The famine in 
India subsiding, heavy rains having fallen in 

many of the districts Urbaine J. J. Lever- 

rier, astronomer, 66, died in Paris. . . .24 — • 
Patent Ofiice at Washington partially burned. 
. . . .President Hayes in Va . . .Japanese in- 
surgent leaders slain and rebellion ended. . .' 
A hurricane in Cura^oa, W. I., destroying 

two million of property and many lives 

Yellow fever raging at Vera Cruz; 140 
deaths in August. . . .25 — The Jlontenegrins 
capture Goransko, Piua and Port Grivica, 
and Vum Belek and surrounding villages. . . 
26 — Lieut. BuUis crosses the Rio Grande in 
pursuit of Mexican raiders. .. .Commodore 
J. M. Frailey, U. S. N., 69, died in Philadel- 
phia, Pa.... 28 — Conference at Washington 
of Sioux Indians with the President. . . .29 — 
Osman Pasha again defeats the Russians at 
Plevna. , . .Henry Meiggs, the great South 
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American railroad contractor, 66, died in 

Peru 30 — Village of Putnam, Conn., 

nearly destroyed by fire . . . Wm. C. Gilman, a 
well known business man in N. Y., detected in 
forgery and swindling to the extent of $236,- 
000 .... Unsuccessful attempt at revolution in 
Hayti. . . .Russians defeat 4,000 Daghestan 

insurgents Oct. 1 — Sioux delegates at 

Washington consent to removal to the new 
I reservation recommended by the President. 
. . . .Heavy but indecisive battle in Asia 
Minor between Russians and the Turks under 
Moukhtar Pasha. . . .2— The Sultan confers 
the title of Ghazi (conqueror) upon Osman 
Pasha and Moukhtar Pasha.. . .Woman suf- 
frage proposition defeated in Colorado .... 
Lewis Lillie, inventor and manufacturer of 

safes, died at Elizabeth, N. J 3 — Car 

shops of IST. Y. Dry Dock K. R. Co. burned, 

loss |500,000 Boiler explosion at Shed- 

dertown, Ohio, three men kUled and several 
others fatally injured Spanish troops de- 
feat 2,000 insurgents on the Looloo Islands. 
....Railroad accident between Worenseh 
and Norstoff on the Don ; 400 Abchasian 
prisoners killed. . . . J. R. Bayley, D.D., Ro- 
man Catholic Archbishop of Baltimore, 63, 

died in Newark, N. J Mm e. Teresa Tit- 

jiens, prima donna, 43, died in London. . . . 
4 — Centennial of battle of Germantown, Pa. 

. Severe cyclone, doing great damage, 

along the S. and E. Atlantic coast Excur- 
sion train wrecked near Phcenixville, Pa.; 12 

killed and a number injured B — Col. Miles 

captures Chief Joseph and the Nez Perces 
after a three days' battle. . . .6 — Great num- 
ber of Cuban insurgents surrender. . . .Wm. 
Gale walks 1500 miles in 1000 consecutive 
hours, beginning Aug. 26. . . .'I — Senator L. 

O. Bordeau died in Paris, France 8 — 

Pirst suit under the timber depredution laws, 
in Minnesota, is decided for the government. 
....Severe earthquake at Geneva, Switzer- 
land. . . .11-^Explosion in a colliery at Pem- 
berton, Eng., 40 killed. .. .Spanish govern- 
ment pays 1670,000 indemnity to Minister 
Lowell for losses by American citizens in 
Cuba. . . .12 — Wm. C. Gilman (referred to in 
Sept.) surrenders himself and is sent to State 
prison for five years. . . .14— The " Cleopa- 
tra's needle" encounters a heavy storm en 
route to England, and is abandoned off Cape 
Finisterre; is subsequently picked up and 
taken to Ferrol, Spain .... Republicans gain 
an overwhelming victory in the French elec- 
tions 15 — Prof. Peters, of Clinton, N. Y., 

discovers a new planet of the eleventh mag- 
nitude. . . .Extra session of Congress opened 
at Washington ; Samuel J. Randall chosen 
speaker of the House. .. .Antonio Scialoja, 
eminent Italian lawyer and publicist, dies at 
Rome. . . .16 — 4,00(i N. Y. cigar makers on a 
strike.. .Theodore Barriere, dramatic author, 
died in Paiis. . . .Geo. Hadley, JI.D., Prof, of 
Chemistry, 64, died in Buffalo . .IT-Centennial 



celebration of surrender of Burgoyne at 
Schuylerville, N. Y. . . 19 — Heavy fighting at 

Kars 20— Fire in Portland, N. B. ; 250 

buildings burned ; 2,500 persons homeless. . . . 
22 — Colliery explosion at High Blantyre, Scot^ 
land ; 200 lives lost . . 23 — Commission inter- 
viewed Sitting Bull at Fort WbIsIi, Canada, but 
were unsuccessful . . . 24 — George L. Fox, pan- 
tomimist, 52, died at Cambridge, Mass . . . Prof. 
Jas. Orton, of Vassar College, scientist, 47, 
died in Bolivia, S. America. . .25 — TheTSirks 
repulse the Russians at Phrygos .... 26 — Is- 
mail Pasha effects a junction with Moukhtar 

Pasha Ku Klux outrages in Clark Co., 

Ohio.... 91 deaths from Yellow Fever in 

Fernandina to date 28 — Edwin Adams, 

actor, 42, died in Philadelphia, Pa. . Julia Kav- 
anagh, novelist, 53, died in Nice, Italy — . 
Joseph Durham, sculptor, diedin London.... 
29 — N. B. Forrest, ex-Confederate general, 56, 
died in Memphis, Tenn. .. .Meeting of Na- 
tional Liberal League at Rochester. . . .E. W. 
Stoughton nominated as Minister to Russia. 
. . . 30 — John Walsh nominated as Minister 
to England. . . .Goldsmith Maid, famous trot- 
ting mare, 21 years old, withdrawn from the 

turf Nov. 1 — Collision between freight 

and express trains, on Philadelphia and Erie 
R. R. ; 5 men were killed. . .Wm. Gale, pedes- 
trian, London, completed 4,000 quarter miles 
in 4,000 consecutive periods of 10 minutes 

each, beginning October 20 President Mc- 

Mahon gives a dinner to Gen. Grant at Ely- 
see, Paris. . . .Oliver P. Morton, U. S. Senator 
from Indiana, and former Governor, 54. died 
at Indianapolis. .. .Field Marshal Frederick 
Von Wrangel, 93, died in Berlin, Prussia. . . . 
2— Chief Justice W. K. Draper, C. B., 77, 
died in Toronto, Canada.... 4 — Earthquake 
shocks throughout northern New York, New 
England, and the Eastern British Provinces, 
at 2 A. M. . . .5 — Bland Silver Bill passed the 

House 6 — Elections held in 12 States 

Gustav Brion, French painter, died in Paris. 
. . . .Heavy battle near Erzerum ; Russians 
repulsed. . . .1 — Amelia, dowager Queen of 
Saxonj-, died in Dresden .... 9 — Insurgents 
in San Domingo increasing in numbers; 
alarm at the Capitol. .. .10 — Schooner Ma- 
gellan wrecked on Lake Michigan; 8 lives 

lost Forty of ex Sultan Murad's servants 

strangled, for aiding in a conspiracy to rein- 
state him. .. .Martin Paine, M. D., LL. D., 

professor, <fec., 83, died in New York City 

11 — Riot in El Paso County, Texas. . .'.12— 
Suit commenced by Cornelius J. Vandcrbilt 
and his sister, Mrs. La Haii, to break their 
fjther's will .... Prof. Watson, of Michigan 
XJniversity, discovers a planet of the 11th 
magnitude .... Great storm on the British 
co.ist: loss f;l, 200,000 F. Blodgett, Ex- 
Governor of Georgia, died at Atlanta. Ga. . . . 
Passage of the Army appropriation bill by 
the House. . . .13 — Henry Peters Gray, artist, 
58, died in New York City. . . .14 — -BiirniDg 
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of Field, Leiter & Co.'s dry. goods house, Chi- 
cago ; loss, 1250,000 Billiard match for 

the world's champioDship, Sexton beats Cy- 
rille Dion. .. .Trans-Pacific Gable Company 
(Tganized to lay a Cable from California to 
Japan, I'.allonolulu; capital stock, $10, 000,000. 
. . . 15 — Explosion of fire-damp, in Jermyn Col- 
liery, near Scranton, Pa. ; a number tilled 
and injured, .. .Earthquake shocks in Iowa, 
Nebraska, and in the N. W. generally, and S. 
to Tennessee .... Army appropriation bill 
amended and passed by Senate .... 16 — Pierre 
Lanfrey, Republican Senator of France, died 
at Ver- allies ..,18 — Eussians capture Ears 
by a brilliant night assault 19 — Fort Ed- 
ward Institute burned. . ..20 — Julius Kirchea, 
of New York, cremates hia dead infant .... 
21 — The Roumanians, after a three days' bat- 
tle, capture RahoTa ... John V. L. Pruyn, 
LL. D., Chancellor of Board of Regents of 
University of State of New York, died at Al- 
bany, N. Y 23 — Steamship Alabama lost 

on coast of South America; TO drowned. . . . 
Diaz orders Trevino,with 2,500 troops, to the 
Rio Grande, to repel invasion by U. S. troops. 
....Canadian Fisheries Commissioners, one 
dissenting, decides that the U. S. shall pay 
Great Britain |5,B00,000 for fishing in Cana- 
dian waters 24 — The revolution in Ecua- 
dor collapses . . . U. S. Steamer Huron wrecked 

at Kitty Hawk, N. C; 100 lives lost .26— 

AU night session of U. S. Senate .... 27 — 
Steamer C. H. Northam burned in N. Y. Har- 
bor; three lives lost .... 2Y — Twenty colored 
people drowned and thirty horses swept away 

by a flood at Buekhannon, .Va 29 — Work- 

ingmen's demonstration against the Chinese 
in San Francisco; Kearney comes to the 

front. The insurrection in San Domingo 

spreads over the entire country 30 — The 

Senate paea the Paris Exposition bill.... 
Thirty mile Oil Pipe between Great Belt and 
Pittsburgh, Pa., completed ... .Commodore 
C. N. B. Caldwell, XJ. «. N., died at Waltham, 

Mass Dec. 2 — Messrs. Moody and Sankey 

commence their labors in Providence, R. I. . 
. . . .The leading merchants and manufactur- 
ers of Paris appeal to President McMahon to 
yield to the majority, in the interests of trade 
and of the International 'Exposition. . . .2 — 
Steamboat Lotos burned on the Mississippi, 
near Walerloo, La. ; 11 lives lost. .. .Extra 
session in Congress closed and regular session 
opened .... Attorney-General Connor of S. 
C, resigned. . . .4 — Turks capture Elena. . . , 
Robert Tyler, son of the late Ex-President, 
died in Baltimore. . . .Consul General Sturz, a 
German philanthropist, died in Berlin, Prus- 
sia. ...5 — Austria protests against Servia's 

participation in the Russo-Turkish war 6 

— Fire in Millerstown, N. Y., loss $200,000. 
. . . .French ministry tender their resigna- 
tions, and McMahon accepts them. , . .M.Du- 
faure granted perfect liberty in forming a new 
Cabinet by the President. . . .Reports of ter- 



rible famine in Bulgaria. . . .1 — John A. Col- 
lins alias Thorpe, hung in Auburn for the 
murder of a fellow convict .... Erie canal 
closed. . . .Wreck of the Steamer European 
in the English channel, no lives lost ... , Rev. 
Dr. A. T. Bledsoe, editor and author, 69, 
died In Alexandria, Va. . . .Active Temper- 
ance crusade in Baltimore, over 12,000 sign 

the pledge 9 — $800,000 fire in Louisville, 

Ky.... Plevna surrendered unconditionally 
to the Russians by Osman Pasha, 30,000pris- 
oners and 11 guns surrendered. . . . 10 — Gen. 
John M. Harlan, takes the oath of office as 
Associate Justice of the United States Su- 
preme Court 12 — The Grand Turkish 

Council at Constantinople resolve to carry on 
the war to the last extremity. . . .The Czar 
visits Osman Pasha, and returns his sword. 
... .J. Cogswell Perkins, author, 68, died at 
Salem, Mass. . . .13 — A new French Ministry 

announced Rev. Samuel Spring, D. D., 

Congregationalist author, 85, died in Hart- 
ford Conn 14 — Town of Osceola, Mo., 

taken possession of by a masked mob .... 
Servia declares war against Turkey; the 
Turks burn and evacuate Elena An insur- 
rection in the province of Amyre, Crete. . . . 
15 — The Porte asks the European powers to 
mediate. . , .The Servians cross the Turkish 
frontier at Pirot, and march on Kossovo, and 
on the 16th fortify the heights of Topolnitza 
and Secanika, commanding the defense at 

Nitzsch 16 — President Hayes nominates 

ex-Gov. R. C. McCormick, of Arizona, Com- 
missioner-General to the Paris Exposition . .11 
— Ardanitzsch.carried by assault by Russians 

All the powers except England, refuse to 

interfere between Russia and Turkey . .D'Au. 
relle dePaladines, corps commander in 1870- 
71, and life Senatorof France, died in Paris. . 
18 — Texas State troops surrender to the mob 

at San Elizario Orders given in Russia 

for the immediate mobilization of 60,000 

more troops 19 — Jas. Ballantine, author, 

69, died in Edinburgh, Scotland . . . .Reports 
of famine in Northern China. . . .Six persons 
suffocated with coal gas at Randolph, Mass. 
. . . Two children burned to deatli at Newport, 

N. Y 20— Explosion in Greenfield <k Son's 

confectionary factory in New York, 15 lives 
lost .Cabinet crisis in Germany. . . .Rus- 
sian loss by the war to date, officially stated 
at 80,412 men. . . .Mercy B. Jackson, M. D., 
Prof, of diseases of children, Boston Univer- 
sity, 75, died in Boston 31 — The famous 

racing mare Flora Temple, died near Phila- 
delphia, aged 32 years Prince Charles of 

Roumania, receives the Iron Cross from the 
Emperor William , . .22 — Americna Museum 
of Natural History, at New York, formally 

opened by President Hayes Excise Com • 

missioner Murphy of New York, absconds 

with $50,000 of the public funds 23— The 

Porte ineffectually attempts to depose Prince 
Milan of Servia. . . .Henry M. Stanley - ar- 
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, rives at Aden, Arabia, on his way home. . . .■ 
Terrible snow storm in Eoumania; hundreds 
of Eussian soldiers and Turkish prisoners 
perish .... 24^ — Robert P. Parrott, (Parrott's 
rifled cannon,) inventor, died at Cold Spring, 
N. Y. . . .Mrs. Hatfield and three children 
drowned through the iceneai' Yarmouth, Nova 
Scotia. . . .Tlie insurgents at Cret% convoke 
the National Assembly to establish a Provinc- 
ial governnient. . . .'1 he Servians are repulsed 
at Yatic, but capture Ak-Palanka a'ter eight 
hours fighting. . . .26 — Thirty thousand Ser- 
vians with l'.iO guns invest Nitzsch. . . .Mon- 
tenegrins defeat a Turkish force near Dulcig- 
no.... George A. Bailey, publisher of the 
Congression.al Globe, died at Deering, Me. . . 
27 — The Servians are repulsed atNovi Bazar 
and Pirot by the Turks .... 28 — Explosion in 
the Stanton shaft near Wilkesbarre. . . .30 — 
The British Channel fleet and all commission- 
ed sliips under repair, ordered to be ready 
for sea by January 15. . . .6. 1)odge, M. D., 
for several years superintendent New York 
State Inebriate Asylum, died at Bingham ton, 
N. Y. ...31 — Gustave Courbet, artist and 

communist, died in Paris President 

Hayes' silver wedding celebrated in Wash- 
ington. 

ISIS. 
January 1 — John S. Randall, noted ento- 
mologist and numismatist, 60, died at XJtica, 
N. Y. . . .2 — Albania invaded by the Monte- 
negrins. .. .Turks defeated at. Bogrov. . . . 
Seven men killed by a nitro-glycerine explos-. 
ion at Negaunee, Mich. . . .Emile Lambinet, 
French artist, 70, died in Paris. .. .S^Rus- 
sians capture Sophia, in Central Turkey. . . . 
Communication between Servians and the 
Bnssian armyof the Vid. . . .Retreat of Sulei- 
man Pasha on Stalitza. . . .4 — ^Marquis Wilo- 
polski, Polish statesman, died in London .... 
B — Report of the massacre of 16,000 people 
in Kashgar by the Chinese. . . .Stanley wel- 
feomed at the court of the Khedive. . . .U. S. 
steamer Kearsage driven ashore in Ports- 
mouth harbor. . . .John Orton Cole, 84, died 

\n Albany Gen. Alfonso de la Marmora, 

Italian soldier and statesman, 73, died in 
Florence, Italy. .. .8— Occupation of Sta- 
litza and Petrichero by the Russians Re- 
treat of Chiikir Pasha. . . .Don Francisco de 
la Guerra, Mexican statesman, died in Mexi- 
co.... Coimt de Palikao, French Statesman 
and Senator, 81, died in Paris. . . .9 — Russians 
under General Radetfky capture entire Turk- 
ish army at Shipka Pass. . . .Resolutions in- 
troduced in the Massachusetts Legislature 
favoring a gold standard and condemning 

the Bland Silver Bill Victor Emanuel II, 

King of Italy, 57, died in Rome. . . .11 — Fer- 
nando Wood's investigation resolution passes 
the House. . . .Nissa captured by the Servians 

after a five days' battle Eski-Snghra and 

Yeni-Saghra occupied by the Russians. . . . 
Demetrius Bulgaris, Greek Statesman, died 



in Athena.'. . .12— ^Great fire in London, 

lo?a over $1,000,000 13 — Central Super- 

intendency of Indian aifairs discontinued by 
order of Secretary Schurz. . . .14 — Thirteen 
lives lost by the wreck of the schooner Little 

Kate, off Duxbury, Mass 15 — Sixteen 

pei'snns killed and a large number injured by 
a railroad accident near Tariffville, Conn. . . . 
§300,000 voted for the new State Capitol at 
Albany. . . .General McClellan inaugurated 
Governor of New Jersey. . . .16 — Lead City, 

Dakota, captured by border rufiians 

Samuel Bowles, journalist (Springfield Re- 
publican), 51, died atSpringfijeld, Mass. . . .17 
— Four negroes kUled by a mob at Lexing- 
ton, Ky. . . .Treaty of commerce and friend- 
ship between the United fctates and Samoa 
signed.... 18 — Commodore George W. Hoi. 

lins, U. S. N., 79, died at Baltimore 19 — 

The Ohio Senate passes a joint resolution 
favoring remonetization of the silver dollar 
and passage of the Bland bill ... . Turks evacu- 
ate Adrianople. . . .Banquet to Stanley at 
Paris. . . .Insurrect^ion at Thessaly and Mace- 
donia.... 21 — Cleopatra's needle arrives in 
England. . . .Servian troops occupy Pristina 
and Kar Shumli. . . .Widdin completely in- 
vested and bombardment commenced .... E. 
K. Collins, founder of Collins' line of Steam- 
ships, 76, died io New York city. . . .22 — 
Russians occupy Adrianople. .. .23 — Mar- 
riage of Alfonso, King of Spain, to the 

Princess Mercedes The Austrian Cabinet 

resigns. . . .Gen. Aug. Willich, 68, died at 
St. Mary, Ohio... 24— Earls of Derby and 
Carnarvon, of the British Ministry, resign . . . 
25 — The U. S. Senate passes Matthews Silvei 
resolution .... 26 — Terrible famine reported 

in China; 9,000,000 people starving AVil- 

liam Gale completes a walk of a quarter of a 
mile every ten minutes for thirteen consecu- 
tive days. . . .Dr. John Doran, a noted Eng- 
lish author, 70, di'?d in London . . . 27 — Three 
islands in Lake Scutari captured by Monte- 
negrins. .. .George P. Gordon, inventor of 
the Gordon printing press, 67, died in Nor- 
folk, Va 28— Defeat of the Turkish army 

at Raschasink by the Servians. . . .Revolt in 
Athens. . . .29 — Turks defeated by Thessalian 
insurgents on Mount Pelion . . .bir Edward 
S. Creasy, English historian, 65, died in Lon- 
don 30 — Joseph Hildebrand, German 

philosopher, 72, died in Germany. .. .31 — 
Steamer Metropolis, Philadelphia to Brazil, 
driven ashoie on Currituck Beach, N. C, and 
wrecked, nearly 100 lives lost. . . .Armistice 
signed between Russia and Turkey. .. .Feb- 
ruary 1 — Storm on the Atlantic coast, many 
vessels wrecked. . . .Panic in Constantinople. 
. . . .Russians occupy Kazan. . . .Stranding of 
British steamer Astarte at Castillos, and 30 

lives lost George Cruikshank, English 

artist and designer, 85, died in London ... 2 
— Postal convention signed between the 
United States and Australia. . . .3—800 Red 
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fHoui Indians go upon the war-path Gov. 

Wells, of Louisiana, surrenders. . . .Charles 
Thomas, brevet Maj.-Gen. U. S. A., 80, dies 
at Washington, D. C. . . .Erzeroum surri-u- 
ders to the ilussians. . . .An asylum in Tien- 

Tsin, China, Ijurned with i,Ol)0 persons. 5 

— Prefect of St. Petersburg shot by Ver.i 
Sassulitch. . . .6 — Russians tjke possession of 
the fortifications at Constantinople 'J — 
Giovanni M. M. Ferretti, Pope Pius IX, 88, 
dies at Rome. .. .Conclusion of Louisiana 
trial; Anderson convicted. . . .8 — Tornado at 
Augusta Ga 9^Epirus insurgents pro- 
claim a union with Greece, . . .Immense tidal 
wave on the coast of Peru. . . .Evacuation of 
Widdin, Rustchuk, Silistria, and Belgradshvik 
by the Turks.... 11 — Ship British America 
and brig Carrie Winslow collide oflf Sandy 
Hook; several lives lost. .. .Gideon Wells, 
ex-Sec. of Navy, 75, died in Hartford, Conn. 
. . . Charles M. Conrad, ex-U. S. Senator and 
ex-Sec. of War, Y3, died in Kew Orleans, La. 
. . . . Wm. Welsh, philintbropist, 76, died in 
Philadelphia. . . .12 — Reception by Congress 
of Carpenter's picture of Abraham Lincoln. 
.13— The British fleet entered the Darda- 
nelles. . . .Rev. Dr. Alexander Duff, mission- 
ary, 71, died at Lidmouth, England..., 
Mother Teresa (Miss Mary Hannah Sewell), 
founder of a religious order, 87, (lied in Bal- 
timore 14 — Turkish Parliament dissolved. 

. . . .16 — Opening of the Spanish Cortes. . . . 
Bayard Taylor nominated Minister to Ger- 
many 16 — Passage of the Bland silver 

bill Withdrawal of the British fleet to 

Madanea Bay. . . .Rev. Wm. Goodell, pioneer 
abolitionist, 85, died at Janesville, ^V is. . . . 
17 — Fourteen persons drowned by the sink- 
ing of the steamer O. R. Palmer. .. .Disas- 
trous fire in New York, two churches and 

six stores burned; loss 11,000,000 18 — 

Russia persuaded not to occupy Constantino- 
ple 20 — End of the ten years' Cuban re- 
bellion . Cardinal Peoci elected Pope, and 

takes the name of Leo XIII. . . .21 — Concur- 
rence of the House in the Senate amendments 
to the silver bill, and the measure sent to the 
President. . . .22 — National Greenback party 
organized at Toledo, Ohio. . . .Prof. Albert 
Smith, M.D., LL.D., 78, died at Peterboro", 

N. H 23 — Passage of an act by the Utah 

legislature disfranchising Gentiles 24 — 

Collision of a ferryboat and a schooner in 
the Hudson river; several killed ...25 — R. 
W. Taylor, first Comptroller of U. S. Treas- 
ury, died in Washington . . Hon. Townsend 
Harris, ex-U. S. Consul to Japan, died in N. 
Y. City. . .General Duplessis, French soldier, 
died in Paris. . . .26 — Destructive floods in 
California, causing the loss of many lives. . . 
Father Angelo Sacchi, Italian astromimer, 
60, died in Pisa, Italy 27— The Bland sil- 
ver bill vetoed by the I're-ident. . . .The 

Archbishop of Rennes dies there 28 — 

~ o-e of the Bland silver bill over the 



President's veto. . . .Reorganization of the 
New York State Military As-ociation. . . . 
March 1 — Excitement in England, and prep- 
arations luade for a conflict with Russia. . . . 
2 — Duel between M. de Cass.ignac and M. 
Thompson ; the latter wounded in the throat. 
.... Benj. F. Wade, ex-Vice-President of U. 
S. and ex-U. S. Senator, 77, died at Jeffer- 
son, O . . 3 — Signing of the treaty of San 
Stefano between Russia and Turkey. . . .Cor- 
onation of Pope Leo XIU . . .Great demon- 
stration at Pottstown, Pa., in opposition to 

the Tariff bill 4 — Tornado in Casey 

county, Ky., and several persons killed. . . . 
Air. Porter, of Indianapolis, nominated for 
first Comptroller of the Treasury Con- 
firmation of Bayard Taylor as Minister to 
Germany. ...5 — Hot Springs, Ark., nearly 
destroyed by fire.... 6 — Judge Asa Briggs, 
ex-M. C. and ex-U. S. Senator from N. C., 

68, died in N. Y. City 7— Opening of 

Italian parliament. . . .Count Paolo F. Schlo- 
piSi one of the " Alabama" arbitrators, an 
Italian statesman, 79, died in Italy,... The 
Archduke Francis, uncle of Emperor of Au3- 
tria, died in Vienna. . . .8 — Colliery explosion 
near Glasgow ; great loss of lite . . . 9 — ^Print 
ing of one and two dollar greenbacks re 
sumed by the Treasury department. . . .Ter- 
rific wind and snow storm in the west ; snow 
15 feet deep in the streets of Cheyenne. 

Wyo 10— ^Outbreak of cholera in Arabia. 

Burning,of the transport steamer Sphinjt 

near Cape Elia, 7,000 Circassians perish. . . . 
Overthrow of President Baez of San Do- 
mingo. .. .11— Disgracefnl hazing aff.iir at 
Dartmouth College. .. .12 — Colliery explo- 
sion near Bolton, Eng.; 40 lives lost. 13 — 

Jefferson county. W. Va,, swept by a terrific 
storm. . . .A. Viollet le Due, architect, land- 
scape painter and author, died in Paris 

14— Commodore Robert F. Pinkney, U.S. N,, 
66, died at Baltimore, Md....l6 — Commo- 
dore John H. Graham, U.S.N., 84, died at 
Newbury, N. H . . . . En-iland commences a 

war with the Cafires in South Africa 17 — 

Treaty of peace ratified at St. Petersburg . . . 
Robbery of the Lechmere bank, Boston ... . 

18 — Great strike of weavers in England 

19 — O'Donovan Eossa riot in Toronto, Can. 

Anderson released by order of Supreme 

Court of La 20— End of the Hayti re- 
bellion .Prince BismarcFs ultimatum to 

Nicaragua. . .Paul Boynton swims the Strait 
of Gibraltar. . . .22 — Five persons killed by 
a boiler explosion in Richmond, Va. . . .23 — 
Steamer Maiienta bursts a steam pipe near 
Sing Sing, N. Y,; six persons killed. . . . 
O'Leary wins the international walkingmatch 
in London. . . .4,000 houses destroyed by fire 
ia Tokio, Japan. . . .John Allison, Register of 
the Treasury and ex-ll. C, died in Washing- 
ton, D. C 24 — Sinking of the British 

naval training ship Eurydice off t!ie Is^o of 
Wight; 3001iveslo.st...25— A million-dollar 
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fire in Philadelphia 26 — Fire in New 

York, loss $600,000 27— Forty persons 

killed by a colliery explosion in North Staf- 
fordshire, Eng 28 — Glenni "W". Scofield 

confirmed as Register of the Treasury ... 
30 — Ex-President Grant received by the 
Pope. . . .April 1 — Opening of the Mexican 
Congress .... Marquis of Salisbury becomes 

Secretary of State in English Cabinet 2 — 

Assassination of the Earl of Leitrim, clerk 
and driver, in Derry, Ireland. .. . 5 — Mob 
•violence in Rhode Island cotton mills, Kent 
county. . . .20 persons killed and injured by 
an oil explosion at Mauch Chunk. ...7 — 
Burning of the Bath, N. Y^, poorhouse ; 15 
inmates perish in the flames. .. .Boiler ex- 
plosion in a Boston factory, and several per- 
sons killed 9 — Thirteen buildings de- 
stroyed by fire in Galveston, Texas. . . .11 — 
Steenburg, the Amsterdam, N. Y., murderer, 
confesses to eleven murders. .. .Prince Na- 
poleon Lucien C. J. F. Murat died in Paris . . 
Ex-Chief Justice T. Bigelow, fi8, died in 
Boston, Mass. . .Rev. Geo. Putnam, D.D., 71, 
died in Boston, Mass . . 1 2 — Portions of Kansas 
swept by a tornado; great loss of life and 
property. . . ."Wm. F. Tweed, 55, died in New 

York E. Delafield Smith, ex-U. S. District 

Attorney, died in New York. . . .Dr. J. Beh- 
rendt, ethnologist, died in Guatemala, Central 
America. .. .George Tyler Bigelow, LB.D., 

68, died in Boston, Mass 13 — Fifteen 

acres of Clarksville, Tenn., burned over; 

loss §500,000 Oxford wins the boat race 

with Cambridge on the Thames. ...14 — 
. Canton, China, devastated by a hurricane 
I accompanied by two water-spouts. . . .Town 
of Goa, Venezuela, destroyed by an earth- 
quake.... 17 — Three murderers lynched at 

lluntsville, Ala 18 — Collision between 

white and black miners, and a number 
killed, at Cold Creek, lad. . . .19 — A general 
strike in the manufacturing districts of Eng- 
land Riots in Montreal Geo. W. 

Blunt, Pilot Commissioner and author, 76, 
died in New York. . . .Rev. I^. F. Lynden, 
Catholic Yicar-general of Bos! on, died there. 
20_Rev. J. P. Dubreuil, D.D., Vicar- 
general of Baltimore, Md., 63, died there. . . 
21 — The Azor Fails from Cliarleston, S. C, 
with 260 colored emigrants for Liberia. . . . 
22 — Promulgation of the Pope's encyclical 
asserting temporal power. . .Mhilist troubles 
in Russia. . . . Wm. Orton, President Western 
Union Telegraph Co., 54, died in New York. 

23 — Destructive tornado in western 

Iowa 24 — Pi'of. Malaguti, chemist, 78, 

(lied in Sevre-i, France. .. .26 — Geo. Grant, 
founder Victoria Colony, Kansas, died there. 
. . . 27 — The Barclay street explosion, in 
New York City, loss $1,500,000 Delega- 
tion of distinguished Southerners entertained 
at Boston. ,.28 — Gen. Todlebcn appointed 
to succeed the Grand Duke Nicholas in com- 
mand of the Russian army in Turkey .... 



Twenty persons killed by a boiler esplosioR 

at Dublin, Ireland 30 — First contingent 

of British troops sent to Malta May I — 

Openiiig of Paris Exposition John Mor- 

rissey, gambler, State Senator and ex-M. C, 

47, died at Saratoga 2 — Flour mill explo' 

sion at Minneapolis, killing 17 persons 

W. S. O'Brien, " Bonanza King," died at San 
Rafael, Cal. . . .4— England transports native 
troops from India to operate against Russia. 

5 — Count Schouvalofi' sets ofi' on a mis. 

sion of peace. . . .6 — Packard nominated for 
consul at Liverpool. .. .7 — An insurrection 
in Central Turkey ; 21 Mohammedan villages 
destroyed. .. .10 — The Canadian parliament 
prorogued S. S. Sardinian burned at har- 
bor of Londonderry ; three killed and forty 

injured Troubles with the Mexicans on 

the Texas border. .. .The bankrupt act re- 
peal bill passed. . . .11 — Attempted assassin- 
ation of Emperor 'WiUiam by Hoedel. . . 13^ 
Seventeen American vessels chartered by 
Russia. . . .Catherine E. Beecher, educator 
and author, 77, died in Elmira, N. Y. . .13 — 
Prof. Joseph S. Henry, LL.D., scientist. Sec- 
retary Smithsonian Institute, 80, died in 

Washington, D. C Mrs. John Bright, wife 

of Hon. John Bright, died at Rockdale, Eng. 
. . . .Maj.-Gen. Thos. S. Dakin, celebrated 
rifle shot, 46, died in Brooklyn, N. Y. . . IB- 
Cotton strike riots at Preston, Manchester 
and Burnly, Eng. . . .17 — The Potter investi- 
gation ordered by the House of Representa- 
tives Message from President Hayes on 

the fishery award.... 18 — Meeting of the 
American Social Science Association in Cin- 
cinnati 19 — Forty persons burned to 

death in a Calcutta theatre. .. .Rev. S. M. 
Isaacs, journalist, 74, died in New York. . . . 
22 — A pleasure steamer capsized in Grand 
River, Canada, and nine persons drowned. . . 
Francis Peralto rode 305 miles in 14 hrs. and 

81 min. at Fleetwood Park, N. Y 23— An 

Indian outbreak in Montana. .. .24 — Great 
storm in Wisconsin, attended with loss ot 
life.. 25 — Duchess of Argyle died at Edin- 
burgh. .. .John A. BoUes, naval Solicitor- 
genera], 69, died in Washington. . . .Jno. 
Scott Harrison, ex-M. C, died at North Bend, 
Ind...,28 — Invitations to the Berlin Con- 
gress issued by Germany. .. .Earl Russell 
(Lord John Russell), formerly British Pre- 
mier, 86, died in London Eng , . . .30 — Severe 
drought on the Island of Jamaica. . . .Sink- 
ing of the German naval vessel Grosser Kur- 
furst in tlie English channel, and nearly 300 
lives lost. . ..'The body of the son of ex- 
President liarrison found in an Ohio medical 

college June 1 — Uprising of the Bannock 

Indians. ,.2 — A tornado destroys 100 houses 

in Richmond, Mo Wreck of the steamer 

Idaho on .the coast of Ireland. . . .Nobeling 
attempts the assassination of Emperor Wil- 
liam. . . .3 — Vera Sassulitch escapes from the 
Russian authorities. ..,400 Russians messa- 
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•ed in Ronmelia 6 — The Pope appeals to 

powers to protect Catholics in Turkey. . . 
Rev. Natli'l Bouton, D.D., historian, 77, died 
at Concord, N. H John Wingate Thorn- 
ton, historian, 60, died at Boston, Mass .... 
Gen. Neville Baraguay d'Hilliers, French 

soldier and statesman, 83, died at Paris 

7 — I'eace proclaimed in Cuba. . . .Colliery ex- 
plosion in Lancashire, Eng., killing 240 per- 
sons The act repealing the bankrupt law 

signed by the' President . . , Five negroes 
lynched at Bnyou Sara, La. . . .9 — Capt. Har- 
per's flight with the Bannock Indians. . . . Am- 
nesty granted to Cuban patriot prisoners. . . . 
Turkey selects two Christians to attend the 
Berlin Congress .... Bulgarians burn 1 9 vil- 
lages and commit horrible atrocities. .Earth- 
quake in Lisbon, Portugal. .. .John A. Mc- 
Gahan, journalist and war correspondent, 33, 
died at Constantinople. ..Dr. Manuel Freyre, 
Peruvian Minister, dies at Washington, D. C. 

. 11 — Ten thousand natives killed by a 

tornado in China. .. .Adjournment of the 
French Senate and Chamber of IJepnties. . . . 
Downfall of the Catholic Ministry in Belgium. 
. . .Wm. CuUen Bryaut.poet andjournalist,83, 
died in New York. .Ex-King George of Han- 
over died. . . .13 — Meeting of the Berlin Con- 
gress Prof. G. W. Keeley, LL.D., 73, died 

in Waterville, Me. . . .14 — Messrs. Fenton, 
Groesbeck and Walker nominated as com- 
missioners to the International Monetary 

Congress 18 — Col. Wm. M. Verrailye, 

founder of banking house, 72, died in New 
York.... 19 — Schooner Eothen sails from 
New York for the Arctic regions in quest of 
the relics of Sir John Franklin. .Centennial 
anniversary of the evacuation of Valley Forge. 
. .Rev. Chas. Hodge. D.D., LL.D., theological 
professor and author. SO, died at Princeton, 
N. J. . . .Thog. Winans, of Baltimore, inventor 

and millionaire, died at Newport, R. I 

20 — Hanlan defeals Morris in a sculling race 
at Hulton, Pa. . . .Conairess adjourns . . .Gen. 
FitzHenry Warren, 62, died at Britafield, 
Mass. . . .800 French Communists pardoned 

22— Great fire in Montreal 23— Col. 

Geo. P. Kane, Mayor of Baltimore, <feo., died 
there.... 24 — Chas. T. Matthews, comedian, 
,77, die:1 in Miint-hester, Eng. . . .2B — Battle 
with the Indians at Curry Creek, Oregon. . . . 
26 — Russia sends troops into Servia . . .26 — 
Qnecn Mercedes of Spain, 18, dies at Madrid, 
Sp,.in. . . .i / — Austria empowered to occupy 
Bosnia and Herzegovina. .. .Judge Sidney 
Breese, cx-V. S. Senator, 80. died in Illinois. 

Mr-. Sarah H. P. Whitman, poet and 

author, 75, died in Providence, B.I 28 — 

Harvard defeats Yale in a boat race at New 
London, Conn. . . .Centennial of the battle of 
Monmouth in New Jersey. . . .29 — Tunnel 
caves in at Schwelm, Gcr., burying 25 per- 
sona. . . .July 1 — Independence of Roumania 
and Montenegro acknowledged. .2 — Twenty- 
five thous.ind men out of employment in the 



Schuylkill mining regions 3 — Centennial 

anniversary of the massacre of Wyoming. . . . 
Dr. J. C. Ayer, chemist and patent medicine 
manufacturer, died at Winchendon, Mass. — 
4 — Ten persons killed and fifteen injured by 
lightning at a picnic near Pittsburgh . . A New 
London picnic party struck by lightning..' 
Rev. John Dowling, D.D., clergyman and 
author, 70, died at Middletown, N. Y , . . . 6 — 
Victory of the Columbia College crew at the 

Henley regatta in England. 6 — Indian 

fights in Oregon . . . 7 — Batoum ceded to Rus- 
sia. ...Resignation of the Austrian Cabinet. . . . 
4,7(10 houses destroyed by fire in Mandalay,. 

Burmah French elections for deputies, 

and large Republican gains, .s .Explosion in 
a petroleum factory in France, and 30 lives 

lost 8 — Battle with the Indians at Willow 

Springs and Beasley's Mills, Oregon. . . .Geo. 
S. Appleton, book publisher, 53, died at 
Riverside, N. Y....9 — Announcement of a 
secret treaty between England and Turkey. 
.... 1 — Gen. Howard fights a severe battle 

at Head Birch Creek 12— Capt. Webb. 

swims about 40 mUes in 9 hrs. 57 min., 

Thames river, England 13 — Berlin treaty 

signed by all the plenipotentiaries and Con- 
gress adjourns . . .Harvey J. Eastman, edu- 
cator, mayor of Poughkeepsie, died there .. . 
14 — Canadian troops fire into a mob at St. 
Henri Junction. .. .15 — Removal of Arthur 
and Cornell from the N. Y. custom-house .... 

150 cases of sunstroke at St. Louis 18 — 

A train of 22 cars fall through a bridge at a 
height of 90 feet, near Monticello, Ind., killing 
several persons .... 20 — Gen. Merritt becomes 
collector, and Gen. Graham surveyor of cus- 
toms nt New York. . . .George F. Shepley, 
judge of First United States District Court, 
Maine, 67, died in Bangor.... 21 — Grand 
Army encampment at Gettysburg .... 22 — 
Lord Beaconsfield made a knight of the gar- 
ter. . . .23 — The order of the garter conferred 
upon the Marquis of Salisbury. . . .Meeting of 
the National Cjreenback Convention at Syra- 
cuse.... Riot at East St. Louis, Mo ... 
" Minnie Warren " (Mrs. Newell), a very 
beautiful dwarf, sister of Mrs. Tom Thumb, . 
23, died in Massachusetts. . .25 — British ship 
Loch Ard, lost with 47 lives . . . .Rev. Samuel 
C. Jackson, D.D., Congregationalist clersy- 
man and author, 76, died in Mass. . . .26^- ■ 
A boat capsizes n^ar Blaokwater, Ireland; 14 
children and 3 teachers drowned. . .Riotous ■ 
demonstratiins in Washington, D. C. . . .Col. 
Forsyth routes the Indians near Sharkie's ■ 
r.inche . . 28 — Grand banquet to Beacons- 
field and Salisbury in London. .. .Austrian, 
army enters Bosnia. . . .Marquis of Lome ap- 
pointei^Governor General of Canada. . . .29 — ■ 
Total eclipse of the sun ; observations being 
made at Denver and other points. .. .Four 
negroes hanged by a mob at Monroe, La. . . . 
30 — German parliamentary election . . . .31 — ' 
Ratification of the treaty of Berlin. . ..Hanlon. 
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defeats Ross in a boat race at Eiverside, N.B. 
21— Yellow fever breats out at New Orleans. 
August 1 — Arrival of Cliinese embassy at 
San Francisco. .Cardinal Alessandro Franchi, 
59, died at Rome. . . .2 — Michael Rees, Cali- 
foriiian millionaire, died at Wallenstein, Ger- 
many....!! — Rarus trots a mile in 2.13i at 
Buffalo, iM. y., the fastest time on record. . . . 
Commodore Chas. H. Jaclison, U. S. N., 76, 
died in Philadelphia. .6 — Bogardus wins the 
international shooting match in England. . . . 
7 — Begin Ding of the Austro-Bosnian war. . . 
Ciillisicm on the Panhandle R. R,, near Sten- 
benville, O. ; 15 persons Wiled and 40 injured. 
. . . .8 — Powder magazine explodes at Fratesl, 
Russia, killing 45 persons.... 9 — Terrific 
storm and loss" of many lives at Wallingford, 
Conn.... 10 — Arrival at New York of the 
Columbia crew Opening of the inter- 
national monetary conference at Paris. .11 — 
A Russian embassy sent to Cabul. . . .H. T. 
Montague, actor, 35, died in San Francisco. . 
12 — Gen. Grant received with great honor at 
St. Petersburg. . . .Hanlon wins the scull race 
at Barrie, Ont. . . .Russian torpedo boat ex- 
plodes at Nicolaieff, and 34 persons killed. . . 
13— The Sultan ratifies the Berlin treaty. . . . 
Serious Orange riots in Ottawa. . . .The cabi- 
net approves the universal postal treaty .... 
Yellow fever appears at Memphis, Tenn. . . . 
I5-Pa3senger train wrecked near Chillicothe, 

Ohio Austrians defeated near Tuzla. . . . 

Stacy Baxter, Prof, of Elocution at Harvard 
University, 60, died at Cape May, N. J. . . . 
J. H. Raymond, LL.D., President Vassar 
College, 64, died at Poughkeepsie, N. Y. ... 
10 — Hoedel beheaded at Berlin. . .17 — Rapid 
spread of the yellow fever in the South. . . . 
Richard Upjohn, architect, 77, died in New 

York 18 — ^Terrible explosion at Pottsville, 

Pa. . . Gen. Grant has an interview with the 

Czar. . . .20 — Austrians occupy Serajevo 

21 — National regatta at Newark. . .Ex-Queen 
Maria Christina de Bourbon of Spain, 72, 
died at St. Adresse, France. . ,.Wm. Niblo, 
founder of Niblo's Garden, 89, died at New 
York. .22— Powder mills explode at Negau- 
nee, Mich., and several emplovees killed . . . 
27— Ex-Gov. Padelford, of R.' I., 71, died at 
Providence, R. I.... 30 — A pardon to the 
Eenians Melody and Condon granted by the 
English government. . . .Miskolez, Hungary, 
almost entirely destroyed by a storm and oyer 
500 persons drowned. . . .A nitro-glycerine 
explosion at Negaunee, Mich., with great loss 
' of life. ■ 31 — A general rush into bankruptcy, 
owing to the expiration of the bankrupt act. 
. . . .Judge Thomas B. Dwight, 41, died in 
Andover, Mass. . . .September 1 — J. G. Dick- 
erson, LL.D., Judge of the Supreme Court of 
Maine, 65, died in San Francisco.. 2 — Anni- 
versary of Sedan celebrated in Germany .... 
British Columbia wants to withdraw from 
the Union. . . .Forest fires on the shore of 
Lake Michigan, extending over 160 miles. . . . 



3 — Bishop McCoskry, of Michigan, deposed 
from the Episcopate. .Sinking of the steamer 
Princess Alice in the Thames, causing a loss 

of over 500 lives 6^Gen. J. T. Sprague, 

U. S. A., died in New York City. . . .7— Al- 
banians murder Mehemet Ali, the Turkish 
general, and 20 of his suite... ,8 — Trebinje 
surrendered to the Austrians. . . .9 — Meeting 
of the German Reichstag. . . .Maine election, 
and large increase of Greenback vote. .11 — 
Two hundred and eighty lives lost by a col- 
liery explosion in Wales 13 — Russians 

evacuate Erzeroum. .. .Great storms in the 
west, causing much destruction to railroad 
property. .14 — The Porte accepts the English 
programme of reforms for A^a Minor. . . . 
16 — Defeat of the Canadian Government in 
the elections. . . .17 — The Buller-Dcmocratic- 
Greenback Convention at Worcester. . . .Rev. 
Parre P. Irving, D.D., Episcnpal, nephew of 
Washington Irving, and author, 72, died at 
New Brighton, S. I., New York 18— Ex- 
Gov. A. Charlet, of III., 78, died at Dixon, HI. 
. . . .20 — Arrival of the Chinese Embassy in 
Washington . . . .Cheyenne raid in Kansas. . . . 
Col. Thomas B. Thorpe, author, 63, died in 
New York. . . 22 — Whole towns swept away 
by a tornado in Hay ti .... British njission to 
Afghanistan refused permission to enter Ca- 
bul 23 — Russians evacuate San Stefano. 

. . . .Eruption of Mt. Vesuvius. . . .Tuzia sur- 
rendered to the Austrians. . . .24 — Suicide of 
"Ex-Congre'ssman A. H. Laflin, at Fitchburg, 

Mass. Treaty between the United States 

and the Samoan islands ratified. Col. James 
A. Hamilton, eliles-t surviving son of Alexan- 
der Hamilton, 90, died at IrTington, N. Y... . 
25 — John Penn, an eminent mechanical en- 
gineer, died in Philadelphia Gen. Henry 

Raymond, oldest survivor of the war of 1812, 

90, Jersey City Ex Judge B. F. Thomas, 

Ex-M. C, died at Salem, Mass. . . .Dr. August 
H. Petermann, eminent geographer, by sui- 
cide, 56, Gotha, Germany 29 — Betrothal 

of tha old King of Holland 30 — Yellow 

fever at its height at Memphis and New Or- 
leans; more than 300 deaths per day 

Oct. 2 — Failure of the City of Glaswow Bank. 

. . . .Austrian ministerial crisis Mounglon, 

King of Burmah, probably died Sept. 12, but 

not announced till Oct. 2 Cyrille Dion, 

champion billiard player, 35, died at Mon- 
treal, Can 3 — Hanlon defeats Courtney in 

a sculling race at Lachine, Can. . . .4 — Insur- 
rection in Santa Cruz. .. .Turks massacre 
Sadi Pasha, and 150 officers and men at Pod- 
goritza. . . .5 — Austria conquers the Bosnian 

insurgents Sir Francis Grant, President 

Royal Academy, 76, died in London, Eng. 
... .6 — Lord Chelmsford dit',1 in England. . . 
Rev. Nehemiah Adams, D. D., 72, died in 

Boston Advance of the Afghans to the 

Khyber pass Die.ister on the Old Colony 

Railroad near Boston; 21 persons killed and 
a large number injured..., 9 — The Porte's 
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circular to the powers arrests Austrian cruel- 
ties in Bosnia and Herzegoviua. . . .10— Rt. 
Eev. Thomas Galbeny, D. D., R. C. Bishop 

of Hartford, died there 11 — Panic in a 

LiTerpool theatre, S2 persons trampled to 

death Archbishop Felix Antoine Dupan- 

loup, of Bordeaux, member of French As- 
sembly, died at Bordeaux. . . .13 — The town 
of Edinburgh, Pa., reduced to ashes. . . .Five 
negroes lynched at Mt. Vernon 14 — Mys- 
terious murder of Policeman Smith, at Jersey 
City The jury in the Billings trial disa- 
gree, and are discharged. . . .Meeting held at 
Kheims in favor of the Franco-American 
commercial treaty. . . .Pierre Soute, Ex-Min- 
ister to Spain, rebel Commissioner, died in 
New Orleans, La. . . .15 — Commodore Schu- 
feldt's cruise ~to Africa. . . .Baron Von Pretis 
Cognoda intrusted with the task of forming 
a new Austrian cabinet. . . .16 — Convention 
signed between the Cretans and [the Turks. 
. . . .Nine persons killed by a panic in a 
colored Baptist Church, at Lynchburgh, Va. 
. . . .Gen. Gideon J. Pillow, Mexican war and 
rebel General, died at St, Helena, Ark. . . .17 
— A New Bedford whaler capsized, and 73 
fishermen dro wned . . . . 1 9 — Passage of the 
German Anti-Socialist bill. . . .Eenjamin H. 
Latrope, Jr., eminent civil engineer, 71, 

died in Baltimore, Md 20 — Rear Admiral 

Hiram Paulding, U. S. N., 81, died at Hunt- 
ington, L. I. ...20 — The German Socialists 
leave the Reichstag in a body. . . .Railroad 
collision in Wales, and 12 persons killed and 
20 injured. . . .21 — Fifteen villages inundated 

by the Nile Rt. Rev. S. N. Rosecrans, R. 

C. Bishop of Columbus, and brother of Gen. 
Rosecrans, 51, died at Columbus. . . .22 — 
Resignation of the whole Italian cabinet. . . . 
23 — Pennsylvania visited by a wind-stnrm, 
and many people killed and injured. . . .Car- 
dinal Paul Cullen, 75, died in Dublin . . . .25 — 
Loss of tlie steamer City of Houston, on the 
Florida coast. . . .Moncasi attempts the assas- 
sination of King Alfonso, of Spain .... 27 — 
Robbery of the Manhattan Bank, New York. 

28 — Strike of 30,000 Clyde iron workers. 

Bulgarian insurrection spreading.... 

Arrival in Ireland of Lorfl Dufferin. . . .30 — 
Resignation of the Grecian Ministry. . . .31 — 

Terrible ravages of cholera in Morocco 

Steamer Halvetia, from Liverpool to New 
York, runs down and sinks the British coast- 
guard cruiser, Fanny, and 17 lives lost.... 
Uov. 1 — Great conflagration in Maynooth Col- 
lege, Ireland. . . .Extensive strike in English 

cotton-spinning district Garnier Page, 

French statesman and historian, died in Paris. 
. . . 3— Christopher R. Robert, philanthropist, 
founder of Robert College, Constantinople, 

77, died in Europe 6— Jean Jaques Fazy, 

Swiss statesman, died in Switzerland. . . .7 — 
Robbery of A. T. Stewart's grave in New 
York. . . .Appeal of Mormon women in Utah 
against poly gamy .... H. W. Bache, TJ. S. 



coast survey, died in Bristol, R. I. , . .Robert 
Howell, artist, engraver of "Audubon's 
Birds," died at Tarrytown. N. Y 9— Prin- 
cipal part of Cape May, N. J., destroyed by 
an incendiary fire 11 — Midhat Pasha ap- 
pointed Governor of Syria. , . .N. B. Judd, 
Ex-M. C, and Ex-Minister to Berlin, 60, died 
in Chicago. . . ,12 — Switzerland givesjiotice 
that she will withdrawfromthe Latin iJnion. 
. . .End of the yellow fever in the southwest. 
Total number of deaths from the scourge, 
20,000. Memphis the greatest proportional 
sufferer ; 6,000 deaths out of 12,000 people. . . 
14 — Gen. Grant received with great honor i 

in Madrid Great flood in Italy. . . .John 

S. Sleeper, " Hawser Nightingale," former 
proprietor of Boston Jownal/Si, diei in Uct- 
ton....l7 — Pas'anante attempts the life of 
Humburt T., of Italy .... Publication of Lord 
Salisbury's reply to Secretary Evarts on tlio 
fishery question. . . .18 — Political massacre at 
Lemberg, Gemany. .. .Destructive inunda- 
tion in Norwich, England. .. .Assassination 
of Don Manuel Pardo, Ex-President of Pei'u. 
. . . .Serious loss of life by inundation of the 
river Save, at Pesth, Austria. .. .20 — A re- 
ward of $50,000 offered for the recovery of 
A. T. Stewart's body and conviction of the 
thieves. . . .War begun between England and 
Afghanistan. .. .Duel between M. Gambetta 
and M. de Fourtou; neither injured . . . .21— 
Explosion at a coal mine at Sullivan, Ind. , 
j fourteen men killed and a number injured. 
. . . .Payment of the fisheries award under 
protest by Minister Welsh in London . . . Rus- 
sian Gen. Kauffman's extraordinary assur- 
ance to the Ameer British success in 

Khyber pass. . .23 — Arrival of the Sarmatian 
at Halifax with the Marquis and Marchioness 
of Lome on board. . . .24 — Unveiling of the 
Humboldt statue at St. Louis. . . .25 — Sink- 
ing of the steamer Pomerania by a collision 
near the English coast, with the loss . of 
twenty lives .... 27— lOiurum Fort occupied 
by the British .... Flight of the Afghan gar- • 
risen to Peiwar. . . .Fifty persona jump off a 
ferry boat at Liverpool, and are drowned, 
owing to a panic. .. .Robert Heller, magi- 
cian, 46, died in Philadelphia. .. .28 — Louis 
A. Godey, proprietor of "Godey's Lady's 
Book," 76, died in Philadelphia. .. .English 
forces enter Khyber pass, in Afghanistan. . . . 
29 — Riot in Breathitt county, Ky. . . .Lyman 
Tremaine, ex-M. C. and ex-Attorney General 

of N. Y., 60. died in Albany Col. Robert 

Chustre Buchanan, U.S. A., 67, died in Wash- 
ington, D. C. . . .Commodore Wm. T. Spicer, 
U.S.N., 57, died in Washington ... Dec. 1 — 
Collision on the Mississippi between the 
steamers Charles Morgan and Cotton Valley ; 
sinking of the latter with the loss of 20 
lives. . . .Georsre H. Lewos, author, husband 

of "George Eliot," died in London Al- 

fred Wigan, an actor, died in London. . . .2 — 
Opening of the International Dairy Exhibi- 
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tion in New York city Congress con- 
venes Rt. Rev. Joseph P. B. Wilmer, 

prolessor. Bishop of New Orleans, died 
there. . . 8 — Evacuation of Jelallabad by the 
Ameer's forces ; twenty villages burned and 
•most of the inhabitants massacred by the 

JIacedonian insurgents 4 — Opening of 

tlie English parli.imeut Formation of a 

new 'Juitish Miuidtry General Roberts 

wins a victory in Peiwar pass. . .6 — Ovation 
to Emperor William on his return to Berlin. 
..;.Capt, "Whyte Melville, novelist, died in 
England. . . .Senor Rivero, chief of the pro- 
gresfiouists and democrats in Spain, died 
there, . . .1 — .'\iTest of an American, Romer, 
in C. stantinople, charged with conspiracy 
against tlie Sultan. . . . 8 — Failure of the West 
of England Bank. . . .9 — I'ublicaion of the 
Ameer's reply to the Viceroy of India. . . . 
British Consulate at Adrianople raided by 

the Russians 10 — Banishment of Mah- 

moud Damad Pasba to Tripoli. .. .Heavy 
floods in Kew York and various other States. 
. . . .James H. ilonahan. Chief Justice of 
Common Pleas and privy councillor, 73, died 
in Dublin. . . .Henry "Wells, founder of Wells 
College, and Wells' is Fargo'a Express, 73, 
died in Glasgow, Scotland. . . . 11— Discovery 
of rich silver fieliis at LeadviUe, Colorado. 
. . . .12 — A general uprising reported against 
the authority of the Ameer iu Afghanistan. 
. . . .The commandant of Fort Ali-Musjid 
blown from the mouth of a cannon. . . .The 
Afghans plead for peace... 14 — Abdul Ke- 
rim and Redif Pasha banished to Rhodes. . . 
ThePiincess Alice Maud Mary, of England, 
Grand Duchess of Hesse Darmstadt, died at 
Darmstadt of diphtheria, aged 35 ye.irs. . . . 
16 — Cholera and fimine carrj'ing off thou- 
sands of peoiile in Morocco. . . .Severe busi- 
ness depression in England. . . .17 — Gold at 
par in New York city for the first time in 17 
years. .. .John H. Aliuy, journalist and for- 
mer army agent, 48, died in New York. . . . 
18 — Eseeutinn of Jack Kehoe, leader of the 
Molly Ma^uires. . . .Steamer Byzantin sunk 
in the Dardanelles, and 100 lives lost.... 
Formation of a new Italian Cabinet, . . .19 — 
Bayard Taylor, author, traveller and poet, 
American Minister to Germany, 53, dii-d in 
Berlin ...20 — Jelallabad occuj,ied by Gen. 
Browne .... Flight of the Ameer from Cabul 
t» Turkes'an ...21 — Reported loss of tho 
brig C. K. Burgess, bound from Boston to 
Enj,land, with all on board. . . .Rev. Dr. Mc- 
Cauley, principal of King's College, Windsor, 
N. S., d;e'l there ...24 — Accident on the 
Lehigh Valley Railroad, and five persons 
killed . . . American steamship State of Loui- 
siana foimders upon the rocks of Lough 
Larne, Ireland. . . .Rear Admiral Hoff, U. S. 

N., 69, died at Washington, D. C Rev. 

Jos. B. O'Hagan, S. J., President of College 
<of Holy Cross, Worcester, Mass , died there. 
26— !'ev. Leonard Woods, D.D., LL.D., 



Ex-President of Bowdoin College, died in 
Mass. . , .Ir^ubmission of Y''akoob K.^jan, son of 
the Ameer, and virtual ending of the Afghan 
war.... The capital of Northern Brazil de- 
vastated by small pox ; 600 deaths daily. . . . 
2: — Arrival of the Ameer of Afghanistan at 
Tashkend. .. .News received of the loss of 
the steamer Emily B. Bouder, two days out 
of New Y'ork, on the 10th inst., with the loss 
of 36 lives. . . .Gen. D. C. C oUum, Superin- 
tendent of Railways and Army Transporta- 
tion, during the war, and former Superin- 
tendent of Erie Railway, died in Brooklyn, 
N. Y Rev. George Thacher, D.D., ex- 
President of the University of 1 ' 'wa, died in 
Hartford, Conn. . . .Ex-Gov. Onslow Steai-ns, 
of New Hampshire, died in Concord, N. H . . . 
Nitro-glycerine explosion at Upper Preak- 
ness, N. J., killing three men.... 30 — Har- 
riet Grote, widow of George Grote, author- 
ess, died in London. 

1879. 
January 1 — Special payments resumed; 
large cotton fire, Charleston, S. C . . . , 2 — 

Caleb Gushing died 6 — iSritish cavalry 

defeat Afghans. . .Morton McMichael died . . . 
1 — -Astrakhan plague inRu'ssia. .. Opening of 

new Capitol at Albany 9 — Cheyenne 1 n 

clian outbreak at Fort Robinson, Neb.; British 
troops occupy Candahar, Afghanistan... 10 
— Benjamin Hunter hanged at Camden, N. J., 
and Michael Farrel at Quebec. . . .11 — Lirm- 
inu;ham (Eng.) library burned ...12 — Com- 
modore Guest, U.S. N., died IS— Fatal 

colliery explosioil in Wales 14 — Sharpe 

and McDonald, " Molly Maguires," hanged at 
Mauch Chunk, and Thomas Dowd at St. 
Andrew's, N. B. . . .M. Grevy re-elected Presi- 
dent French Chamber of Deputies 15 — 

Railway accident in Roumelia, 200 soldiers 

drowned IB — Beyan, "Molly Maguire," 

hanged at Pottsville, Pa.... 17 — Reported 
flight of Yakoob Khan from Cabul. . . . 
20 — Ex-Comptroller Erennan died. . . .French 
Admir.d Touchard died. . . .22 — U. S. Senator 
Conkling, of N. Y., re-elected. . . .Marquis of 
Lome and Princess Louise visit Niagara 
Falls, American side . . . .fight with Cheyennes 
at Bluff Station. . . .23 — Astrahkan plague 

spreading in Russia 27 — Dr. Linderman, 

Director of Mint, died.... 29 — John Achf>y 
and Wm. Merrick hanged at Indianapolis, 
Ind .... Sitting Bull's crossing from Canada 
confirmed. . . .city charter of Memphis, Tenu., 
repealed ... .31— Resignation nf AlacV'ahon, 
President of French Republic, Jules Grevy suc- 
ceeds him February 1 — Gambetta chosen 

President French Chamber of Deputies. . . As- 
trahkan plague abating. . . rumored death of 
Shere All . . . directors of the City of Glasgow 
Bank convicted of fraud and sentenced . . .city 

of Elizabeth, N. J., defaults in payments 

2 — Fighting between British and Zulus re- 
ported (o have b;'gUD. . .Richard H, Dana, Sr., 
died . , .4 — Europe quarantining agaiast the 
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plagne. . ..Labor strikes in England extending 
. . . .5— Cattle disease in England in imported 
cattle, and precautions taken. . . .7 — Business 
Men's Society of Moderation organized in 
New York.... 8 — Labor strikes in England 

increasing 10 — Mrs. Jennie R. Smith and 

CoFert D. Bennett on trial for murder of 
Policeman Smith at Jersey City.... 11 — Im- 
portant Zulu yictory reported. .. .12 — Re- 

p irted death of Afghan Ameer contradicted. 
...... 13 — British Parliament reassembles. . . 

Official statements cf Zulu disasters. .'. .14 — 
Lord Lome's first speech to Canadian Parlia- 
ment . . . Edward Peter O'Kelly, the last of 
Fenian prisoners, relea.»ed from Spike Island 
prison. . . .15 — Anti-Chinese Immigration bill 

parsed in the U. S. Senate 16 — British 

ship Adriatic stranded near Dunkirk; Sol- 
diers' Home at Xenia, O., burned. . .l"? — 
Czar ratifies treaty of peace with Turkey; 
labor strike at Liverpool ends.... 18 — End 

of steel founders' strike at Shefiield 19 — 

Bishop Foley, of Chicago, HI., died 20 — 

News of repulse of Zulus by Brilish; reported 
muider of Koyal Princess of Burmah by the 

King, and restoration of old goveinment 

21 — Outbreak in Hayti reported. . . .Official 
notice of British orders against diseased im- 
portej cattle . . . Similar precautions to be tak- 
en in Fiance and I'^aly. ..22 — Anti Chinese 
Immigration bill concurred in by House of 
RepresentatiTes. . . .Centennial celebration of 
Putnam's ride, near Greenwich, Conn. .. .23 

— Russian plague abated 24 — Ground 

broken for East-side Elevated Railroad. . . . 
25 — U. S. Senai e passed bill to establish Bu- 
reau of Health. . . 2fi — Charles Peace, a no- 
torious murderer, executed in England 27 

— Haytien outbreak reported quelled. . . .Se- 
vere storms and great damage in Fi-ance,Spain 
and Itiily. . .Prince Louis Napoleon sails from 
Sout ampton to join British forces in Africa 
as a volunteer. . . .Reported assassination of 
Senor Rivarola, ex-President of Para- 
guay..... 28 — Avalanche nenr Marburg. 
March 1 — Anti Chinese Immigration bill 

vetoed by President Hayes 2— Official 

news of death of Shere All, February 21, re- 
ceifen; town of Reno, Nevada, nearly all 

burned 3 — Wm. Hewitt, author, died. . . 

45th Congress adjourned .vine rfie; proclama- 
tion for extra session issued by President. . . . 
4 — Vaiiderbilt will contest suddenly closed. 
. . 5— Archbishop Purcell, of Cincinnati, 

makes assignment 6 — English journals 

demand recall of Lord Chelmsford from com- 
mand of British forces in South Africa; floods 
in California. . . 7— Elihu Burritt, the "learned 
b'acksmith," died 8— Reported serious de- 
feats of British troops in Afghanistan Ya- 

koob Klian proclaiired Ameer of Cabul ; re- 
ported defeat of Zulus by Col. Pearson 11 

Major Cavagn;iri sends proposals to treat 

wj h Yakoob Khan at Cabul Col. Robert 

ALton killed by Edward Cox in State-house 



at Augusta, Ga...,12 — Manhattan Savings 
Bank, N. Y., resumes payments. . . .Szegedio, 
Hungary, destroyed by overflow of theThiess 
. . . .I'i — Prince Arthur, of England, married 
to Princess Margaret, of Prussia, at St. 

George'.s Chapel, W indsor 14 — Surgeon 

General Woodworth died 15 — Bayard 

Taylor's funeral at Kennett Square, Pa. . . .16 
—General Thomas W. Sherman died ; ex-! 
Senator Goldthwaite, of Alabama, died , . . . 17 ' 
— U. S. gunboat ordered to Sitka for protec- 
tion of white settlers against Indians; Em- 
peror of Austria visits Szegedin ; great fire 
at Rangoon, India 18 — Forty-sixth Con- 
gress organized ; Samuel J. Randall elected 

Speaker of House of Representatives 

19 — Decree in Libson, prohibiting importa- 
tion of pork from the United States; heavy 
snow storm in Scotland .... Rev. James De Ko- 
ven died. . . .20 — Benjamin C. Porter, actor, 

killed at Dallas, Texas, by James Currie 

22 — Cabul quiet and Yakoob Khan proclaimed 
Ameer. . . .24 — Vanderbilt will contest ended 

by compromise 25 — Defeat of Afghans 

near Pesholak by General Tytler 20 — 

Famine reported in Upper Egypt ; Chief Jus- 
tice Elliott, of Kentucky, shot and killed at 

Lexington, Ky., by Col. Thomas Buford 

27 — Alsace-Lorraine voted autonomy by 

German Parliament 28 — British fd- 

vance upon Cabnl ordered .... LitlleWolf and 
his band of Cheyennes surrender to United 
States troops . . . 29 — Five persons burned in 
Tremont House at Claremont, N. H. . . .3U — 
Order reigns in Afghanistan . . .Yakoob Khan 

decides to continue war against English 

31 — Squadron of British hussars swept away 
in a current while crossing Cabul river, in Af- 
ghanistan. . . .April 1 — British defeatAfghaus 
in Peshin Valley . . .Col. Pearson, with 2,000 
English, troops surrounded by 10,000 Zulus at 
Ekowe, South Africa. . . .2^Afghans capture 
700 English soldiers and ransom them for 
£30,000 ; General Fitz John Porter exonerated 
from chartjes .... Peru an d Bolivia declare war 
against Chili.. ..German expedition sent to ex- 
plore Central Africa 4 — Madame Eliza- 
beth Patterson Bonaparte, widow of Prince 
Jerome Bonaparte, died. . . . 6 . . iUiragoane, a 
port of Hayti, reported destroyed by fire 
March 17; Army Appropriation bill passed 
the House of Representatives .... 7 — Oham, 
King Cetewayo's brother, reported to have 
surrendered to British March 2 ... 8 —Colored 
refugees from South arrive at Wyandotte, 
Kansas. . . .Zulus invade the Transvaal and cut 
off a British convoy. .. .9 — New Apportion- 
ment bill passed by New Yor'is Legislature. 

11 — Arrest of ^'ihili6t3 in Russia; 

Iquique, Peiu. blockaded by Chili 12 — 

Piague in St. Petersburg. . . .General Richard 

Taylcr, son of ex President Taylor, died 

14 — Unsuccessful attempt to assassinate the 
Czar of Kussia. . . .Ifi — Isaac I>. James shot 
and killed by Deuwood P. Heads, at Balti- 
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more, Md 17 — TT. S. S. Alaska returns 

from Sitka ; General Henry A. Brewerton, XI._ 
S. A., died.... 18 — Syndicate subscribe for 
$150,000,000 four- per cent. loan.. ..Village of 
Zerend, in Hungary, destroyed by flood ; vil- 
lage of Waterboro, S. C, struck by tornado; 
revolution in Panama. . . .19 — Explosion of 
gas in coal mine at Departure Ba}-. . ..Railroad 
accident on Hannibal and St. Joseph road .... 
Massacre of Christians by Albanians. . . .20 — 
Military law declared in six Russian pro- 
vinces. . . .21 — Gen. John A. Dix died. . . .22 
— Subsidiary Silver Coin bill passed by Con- 
gress.... 23 — Lord Chelmsford relieves the 
beleaguered troops of Col. Pearson at Elrowe, 
after defeating the Zulus at Giuglelwa, South 
Africa . . .Seven men burned in coal mine at 
AVilkesbarre, Pa.; attempt to assassinaie Ed- 
win Booth at McVicker's Theatre, Chicago. 
. . .24— E. W. Palmer shot and killedby Ur. 
Cabell near Danville, Va . . .25 — Bidiop Ed- 
ward R. Ames, of M. E. Church, died 26 

— Barkentine Velocity sunk at sea near New 
York by steirner City of Rio. . . ,2'? — Silver 
wedding celebration of Emperor and Empress 
of Austria, at Vienna. . . .Ex-Judp;e George C. 

Barnard died Gen. Alfred Sully, U. S. A., 

died. .. .28^-Seven men rescued from mine 
at Wilkesbarre, Pa, . . .29 — ^President Hayes 
vetoes Army Appropriation bill ; Prince 
Alexander of Battenburg eleci.ed King of 
Bulgaria, under title of Alexander I. . . 30 — 
City of Oi'.mburg, on the Ural, in Russ'a, 
nearly destroyed by fire. . . .May 1— Clias. E. 
Freeman, of Pocassett, Me., killed his daugh- 
ter, Edich, aged five years, as a religious 
s icrific;', believing that she would Lie restored 
to life ia three days. . . .4 — Riot at Cork, 
Ireland 5 — Fatal exjjlosion >of nitro- 
glycerine, and 100 cars wrecked at Stratford, 
Canada. .. .Porter and Johnson (hegr.ies) 
lynched at tt.irkville. Miss.... 6 — Edward 
Parr murdered his daughter, Mrs. Irwin, at 
Philadelphia. .. .Johnny Dobbs arrested for 
Manhattan Bank robbery ...." Rod Leary" 
escaped from Ludlow Street Jail. . . .7 — -New 

State Constitution adopted in California 

8-Vokoob Klian treats for peace with the Eng- 
lish 'Lonsjahnremen's strike in New York 

City ...9 — Kour Thousand Nihilists sent to 
Siberi i . . . . 10 — Rear-Admiral Enoch G. Par- 

ro'tt, U. S. N" , died 11— l-'ope Leo Xlll. 

appointed five cardinal priests and three car- 
dinal d'jaciin=<, Dr. John Henry Newman, of 

England, among tlie cardinals Cetewayo's 

youngest brother surrenders to the English; 
death of ons of t e King's brothers confirmed. 
. . . .15 — Floods and destruction of villages in 
Hungary; more arrests of NihllistsinRu-sia; 
Interna. ional Congress in session at Pars on 
project for canal across Istnmus of Panama; 
.Jacob Staempfli, member of Court o:i Ala- 
bama Claims, died.... 16 — Greater part of 
Lubin, Poland, burned ...l"? — Judge Asi 
Packer died. . . .18 — Stojm-Iaunch Louisa cap- 



sized on Hog's Back, near New York, and 

three lives lost 19 — Ex-Commissioner 

James B. Nichi.lson died; popular vote in 
Switzerland against re-establishment of c ipi- 

tal punishment 20 — Herr Von Forcken- 

beck. President German Parliament, resigned; 
Charles Cobb sentenced to life imprisonment 
for the murder of Wesley Bishop, at Norwich, 
Conn. ...21 — Herr Seidnitz elected President 

German Parliament 22 — New York 

elevated railroads leased to the Manhattan 
Company. .J .Receiver appointed for City of 
Mempliis, Tenn. . . .23 — The 13th regiment, 
N. G. S. N. Y., arrive at Montreal to partici- 
pate in celebration of Queen Victoria's birth- 
day. . . .24 — Peace negotiations between Ma- 
jor Cavagnari for Great Britain and the 
Ameer of Afghanistan... Queen Victoria's 
birthday celebrated at Montreal. . . .William 
Lloyd Garrison died .... Warner Silver bill 

passed 25 — Dedication of St. Patrick's 

Cathedral, New York city. . . .27 — Professor 
Nordenskjold'a vessel, Vega, arrives at 
Behring's Straits, via the Northwest Passage 
... .Treaty of peace between Great Britain 
and Afghanistan signed at Gramlamark by 
Major Cavagnari and Yakoob Khan. . . .Sir 
Garnet Wolsley made supreme commander of 
British forces in South Africa..., 28 — The 
Wyse-Panama. route for interoceanic canal 

recommended at P.iris 29 — Desperate 

n-ival encounter off Iquique, Peru, between 
Oliiilian wooden vessels and Peruvian iron- 
clads, all being sunk except the Huascar (Pe- 

ruvi.m) The Colon- Aspinwall route for 

interoceanic canal adopted at Paris. ...SO — 
Cetewayo, the Zulu King, defeats a deserting 
force, his brother slain. . . . Alarming eruption 

at Mount Etna 3i — ^Portusuese cabinet 

resigns . . June 1 — Louis Napoleon, Prince 
Imperial of France, slain in South Africa by 
ihe Zulus. . . .Lepers sent from San Francisco 
lo Cliina. . . .2 — Kelly and Shevelin held for 
the Manhattan Bank burglary. . . .Glenn re- 
leased. .. .Great strike of iron-workers at 
Pittsburgh, Pa.... 3 — M. do Lesseps begins 
in Paris the formation of an Interoceanic 
Canal Company. . . .Baron Lionel de Roths- 
child died. .,4 — Famine in Cashmere ofiicially 
reported to be beyond exaggeration . . . James 
0. Woodruff, of Scientific Expedition, died. . . 
0— The Test^oath bill passed by tlie U. S. 
Senate. .. .7— Solovieff of Russia, ^^ho at- 
tempted to kill the Czar, sentenced to be hung 
. , . .King Cetewaj"o desires terms of peace.. . 
8 — Blanqni, French Socialist, pardoned.... 
9 — Eruption of Mount jEtna almost ended. . . 

Solovieff executed at St. Petersburg. 10 — 

Commandore Foxhall A. Piirkir died. . ,11 — 
Germany cidebrates the golden wedding of 
Emperor "William and the Empress Augusta 
. . . .Mrs. Jane L. De Forest Hull murdered in 
New York by the negro Chastine C^x. ..12 — 
King of Burmah murders royal princ s.... 
13 — VVashirgton Monument 1-ill p'.ss d. . . . 
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M — Strike of cotton-spinners at Fall River, 
Mass. . . 18 — Judge Dorman, of Virginia, died 
. . . .11 — A terrible earthquake occurs in the 

Etna region 18 — Earthquake in Sicily. . . . 

19 — Miss Lilian Duer, convicted of man 
slaughter at Snow Hill, Md., for the shooting 

of Ella Hearn, and fined $600 23 — Chas- 

tiue Cox, the murderer of Mrs. Hull, arrested 
in Boston. ...24— G. N. M. Reynolds, the 
novelist, died. . . .25 — Insurrection in Algeria 
ended. ..26 — Ismail Pasha, Khedive of Egypt, 
deposed, and his son, Prince Mohammed 

Tewfik, appointed his successor Joseph A. 

Blair shoots and kills his coachman, John 
Armstrong, at Montclair, N. J. . . .Albert 
Weber, piano manufacturer, died. . . .28 — 
Fatal explosion of boilers of steamer May 
Queen on Lake Minetonka, Minn 29 — Re- 
ported that King Cetewayo has sent more 
peace messengers to Lord Chelmsford. . . .The 
ex-Khedive departs from Egypt . . . 30 — Sutro 

tunnel, Nevada, completed. Sir "William 

Fothergill Cooke, constructor of first telegraph 

line in England, dies Edison completes his 

electro-motograph telephone. . . .July 1 — Ex- 
tra session of Congress adjourned. . . .Prince 
Jerome Bonaparte declared head of Kapole- 
onic dynasty . . . United States Board of Trade 

incorporated 2 — Whale weighing 4,500 

lbs. captured off Sandy Hook. . . First Hebrew 
National Convention .... 3 — John Dimon, an 
old shipbuilder, died, . .Joseph A. Blairfound 
guilty of manslaughter by coroner's jury and 
held, for trial in N. J. . . .4 — John F. Seymour 

mysteriously shot and Idlled Professor 

Goldsmith shot. . .Y — Steamer Jeannette sails 
on Arctic expedition. . . .Bulgarian fortresses 
demolished. .. .8 — Reported assasaination of 
Nagle, the Fenian informer . . .Centennial an- 
niversary of burning of Fairfield, Conn. . . . 
9 — Czar of Russia grants religious liberty to 

dissenters Order for sale of Atlantic and 

Great Western Railway issued by Judge Tib- 
bals, of Ohio . . . .Breaking out of yellow fever 
at Memphis, Tenn. . . .10 — Sir Gi^rnet Wolse- 
ley arrives in South Africa .... Remains of 
Prince Louis Napoleon arrive in England. . . . 
Flight of resitlents of Memphis, Tenn. . . .Je- 
rome Bonaparte assumes leadership of Impe- 
rialist part}' ill France. . . .Captain James C. 
Luce, formerly of Collins Line stenmers, dies 
. . . .ex-Guvernor William Allen, of Ohio, died 
. . . .Jetty channel at Mississippi river com- 
pleted . . 1 1 — Powder-mill explosion at Wilkes- 
barre. Pa. . .12 — Reception to Duke of Argyll 
at Boston. , .Funeral of Prince Louis Napoleon 

in England 14 — Chastine Cox arraigned 

for murder of Mrs. Hull 16 — Centennial 

celebration of the battle of Stony Point 

Christian A. ZabrisMe, N. J. millionaire, 

killed Duke of Argyll sails for England 

....11 — Rev. Mr. iVosburgh, charged with 
attempt to kill his wife, in Jersey City, gets a 
divorce from her in Dakota. . . .Chastine Cox 
condemned for murder. .. .Steamer State of 



Virginia lost at Sable Island, . . .18 — Gather- 
ing of Orleans princes at Geneva General 

William Barry, commandant at Fort McHenry, 
Baltimore, Md., died. . . .New cases of yellow 
ffver at Memphis ...-.] 9 — Stay of execution 
of Chastine Cox . . . .Collision between steamer 
Santiago de Cuba and steamer Scotch Greys 

. . . .Lite of King of Belgium threatened ; 

Henry D. Palmer, theatrical manager, dies in 
London. .20 — Yellow fever panic at Memphis, 

Tenn Great fire at Nijni Novgorod, Russia 

. . .21— New cases of yellow fever at Memphis 

22 — General Miles ha? fight with Sioux 

Charles Landseer, brother of Sir Edward 

Landseer, dies . . .strike of spinners at Fall 
Eiver, Mass. . . .General Donald McLeod dead 
. . . .23 — Colonel Buford sentenced for murder 
of Judge Elliott. . . .25 — Dismissal of Lieuten- 
ant-Governor Letellier of Quebec. . . .26 — Ira 
D. Sankey, the evangelist, returns from Europe 

.ex-U. S. Senator Robert W. Johnson died 

27— John Welsh, U. S. Minister to Eng- 
land, resigns. .. .28 — Arrival of immigrants 
from Iceland to form a new colony. . . . Baron 
von Gerolt, Privy Councilor to Emperor 
William, dies .... Duke Frederick William 
died.. ..29— Hon. Bland Ballard, U.S, District 

Judge for Kentucky, died 31 — Col. John 

V. Du Bois, U. S. A., died. . . .Major George 

S. Hunter, D". S. A., died August 1— 

Thirteen deaths fi'om yellow fever in Memphis, 
Tenn . . . .4 — William M. Ward, the actor, dies 
. . . .Zulu chiefs demand a white king. . .Town 
of Volcano, W. Va., burneil....5 — Charles 
Fechtfr, the actor, died. .. .Chilian blockade 

of Iquique raised 6 -Keith Jihnson, 

African explorer, died ... . 1 — Exchange bank 
of Montreal, Canada, fails, . . .8 — Increase of 
yellow fever at Memphis. .. .Protest of Sec- 
retary Evarts to foreign powers against Mor- 
mon immigration Serajevo, capital of 

Bosnia, burned, 10,000 people homeless. . . . 

the Ville Marie (Canadian) Bank suspends 

9 — Yellow fever at, Memphis declired epi- 
demic. . . .Meeting of Emperors William and 
Francis Joseph at Ga=teia. . . .Major William 
Leland died.... 11 — Riot in Belfast, Ireland 

Earthquake in St. Thomas 12 — George 

Long, the English scholar, died..,. 13 — De- 
falcation in mills at Fall River, Mass 

Steamer Semiramide sunk, at sea by steamer 
Corsica. . . .14 — Great demand in England for 
American iron„.. Bishop Odenheimer, of New 
Jersey, died..., 15 — Failure of James Mc- 
Henry in London — Reported arrival of Amer- 
ican Arctic exploring vessel Jeannette at the 
Aleutian Islands. . . .Riot in Quebec, Canada 
.... 10 — Thirty-one new cases of yellow fever 
at Memphis.. . .20 — Distress among laborers 
in England. . . .21 — Meeting of Bar Associa- 
tion at Saratoga. . . .23 — Rev. I. S. Kallnch, 
Workingman's candidate for Mayor of San 

Francisco, shot by Charles De Young 25 — 

Great damage by rain to crops in Eno'land., . . 
20 — Ludwig Vogel, the Swiss artist, died. . . . 
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27— Sir Rowland Hill, author of English 
penny postage, died . . ,29 — Portugese Consul 
at Pernarabuoo assassinated. . ..30 — Unveiling 
the Custer statue at West Point .... General 

Jolm B. Hood died 31 — Yellow fever still 

raging at Memphis. . . .Death of John Adams 
Jackson, a prominent Americnn sculptor, at 
Florenbe. .September 1 — Return of amnestied 
Communists to France. . . .2 — Northwest pas- 
sage effectad by Professor Nordenskjold. . . . 
Refusal of Pope Leo XIII. to interfere, with 
Alfonso and Don Carlos. . . .3 — Francis Hal- 
stead, the English art dealer, died.... 4 — 
Carlotta Patti married to Ernest de Munck. , , 
6 — I. S. Kalloch elected Mayor of San Fran- 
cisco, Cal . . , seven lives lost on Lake Ontario 
. . Juagls Kerr, oFthe North Carolina Superior 
Court, died. ..6 — L onard Montcfiore, nephew 
of Sir Moses Montefiore and Sir Anthony 

Rothschild, dies. . . .Famine in China 1 — 

Major Cavagnari and staff massacred by the 
Afghans at Cabul. . . .Count Amadee de Noe, 
the French caricaturist, dies. .. .8 — Opening 
life-saving stations on Atlantic coast. . . . 
William Morris Hunt, the American painter, 

died 9 — Review of military at Toronto, 

Can., by Marquis of Lome. ...10 — William 
Williams, president of Bullock Printing-press 
Company, dies . . . .Rev. William Patton, D.D., 
died.. ..11 — Rumored death of Afghan AmerT 
....Secretary Evarta in Canada to discuss 

fishery questitn 12 — King Mtesa, of 

Africa, frees 500,000 slaves. . . .14 — Cuban 
slaves demand freedom and leave plantation 
....15 — Arrival of General Grant at San 
Francisco. . . .Rear-Admiral Chas. Boardman 

died 16 — John D. Long nominated for 

Governor of Massachpsetts. . . .Bishop Baring, 
uncle to Lord Northbrook, Viceroy of India; 
died....]*? — General Kirham, while bearing 
message to Queen Victoria from Abyssinia, 

died 18 — Daniel Drew died at N. Y. city 

Close of the Zulu war in Africa 19 — 

Piano-makers strike in N. Y. city 20 — Re- 
ception to General Grant at San Francisco.. . . 
21 — Bismarck makes mysterious visits to 

Vienna Rev. Joseph Thompson, D. D., 

LL.D., died at Berlin .... 22 — Indian raid in 
Arizona. . . .Treaty between Indians and Mex- 
icans .... Chief Sitting Bull figVits a duel .... 
Robert Goelet, millionaire, of N. Y. city, died 

23 — Hon. J. Warren Woodward, juAice 

of Supreme Court, Pennsylvania, died 24 

— Rev. Dexter Lounsbury shot by his wife at 
Stratford, Conn .... 26 — King Cetewayo in 
Cape Town Castle. . . .Great fire at Dead- 
-wood, D. T....2'? — Archbishop McKinnon, 
of Aniicnstn, N. S., died. ...28 — Yakoob Khan 

and General Roberls meet Gates of Cabul 

closed.... 29 — W. H. Cooper, the American 

firger, arrested in England October 1 — 

John Jasper, Jr., succeeds Mr. Kiddle as 
Superintendent of Pub ic /ichools. . . .Pietro 
Baibo kills his wife at 14 Ruse street. . . .2 — 
Cyrus W. Field erected monumeat to Major 



Andre, the British spy. . . .Eleven new yellow 

fever cases in Memphis 3 — Derrick for 

moving Cleopatra's Needle shipped. . . .Pietro 
Balbo, wife murderer, captured. . . .New Gov- 
ernment at Port- Au-Prinoe . . .4 — Correspond- 
ence with lottery-dealers prohibited . . . .First 
battle at Shutargardan Pass, between Eng- 
lish and Afghans .5 — Blair trial begun in 

New Jersey 6 — Great famine in Cashmere 

Stannard murder trial begun at New 

Haven. . . .9 — 100th anniversary of the siege 
of Savannah and death of John Jasper. . . .11 
— A balloon, supposed to be Prof Wise's, 
found near Milwaukee .... General Roberts's 
army enter Cabul. . ..11 — Miss McDonald shot 
Sylvester Hickey in Cincinnati. , . .Embezzler 
Walter Paine, of Fall River. Mass., arrested 

iu Quebec. . . 13 — English enter Cabnl 

Henry C. Carey died , 14 — Charles Foster 

elected Governor of Ohio.... 16 — Dr. F. J. 
Lemoyne cremated at Washington, Pa .... 17 
— Death of Bishop Whittingham, of Maryland 
....18 — Major Thornburgh's remains reach 
Rawlins, W. T. . . .19 — One thousand persons 
drowned by floods in Spain . . .22 — Montauk 
Point, L. I., sold to Arthur W. Benson, of 
Brooklyn, for $151,000 ...Joa. A. Blair ac- 
quitted of Armstrong's murder. . . .23 — York- 
town, Va., centennial anniversary celebration 
. . . the Egyptian obelisk delivered to Amer- 
ican representatives 26 — The. Ute Indians 

make overtures of peace. 28 — Memphis 

fever quarantine raised. . . .29 — Robert Bon- 
ner's stock sale at N. Y. city. . . .Murderer 
Cox's appeal in Supreme Court. . .John Black- 
wood, the English publisher, died.... 30 — 
Marx will case opened at N. Y. city. . . .31 — 
Lady Gooch, wife of Sir Francis Gooch, died 

General Joseph Hooker died Rev. 

Jacob Abbott, and J. B. Buckstone, the Eng- 
lish comedian, died. . . .November 1 — Senator 
Zaohary Chandler died. . . .2 — ^Disastrous fire- 
damp explosion in a coal mine at Mill Creek, 
Pa. . . .Mound City, 111., nearly burned. . . . 
4 — Alonzo B. Cornell elected Governor of 

New York 5 — Rear Admiral William 

Reynolds, U. S. N., died. . . .6 — One hundred 
lives lost by floods in Jamaica . . . 7 — Fatal 
fire in Kansas City, Mo . . . .Steamship Arizona 
crashes into an iceberg off the Newfoundland 
coast. . . .Steamer C hampion sunk by ship 

Lady Octavia 14 — At a fire at No. 80 

Cannon street. New York, five pin-sons are 
killed, including an entire family named 
Botzski, and Fireman Patrick J. Lynch is 

badly injured 17 — Laying of the new 

French Atlantic telegraph table completed 
between Brest, France, and North Eastham, 
Mass .... 18 — Steamer Shenandoah sunk in 
Indian Ocean. . . .19 — The statue of Gen. Geo. 
H. Thomas unveiled at Washington. . . .Rev. 
Ethan Allen, the oldest Episcopal minister in 
U. S., died. . . .20 — Danish steamer Pellas lost 
. . .21— Wm. H. Vanderbilt sold. $20, 000,000 
stock of New York Central Railroad, . . .22— < 
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Anti-rent agitation in Ireland 24 — At 

Sligo the examination of tlie Irish State pris- 
oners is begun, Mr. Parnell attendinar. . . . 
John T. Delane, editor London 7\mes, died.. . 
27 — ^Paris restored to the legal title of capital 
of France. .. .Massacre of Ahmed Mukhtar 
Pasha, Turkish general, and hia body guard 
in Montenegro .... 29 — Chilian Minister to 
England confirnas the report that the Chilians 
have captured Iquiqae. . . .Alfonso XII., King 
of Spain, married to Aroliduchess Marie Chris- 
tina, of Austria, at Madrid. . . .30 — General 
Jeff C. Davis died ...December 1 — Second 
session of the Forty-sixth Congress begun. . . . 
2 — Attempt made to kill the Czar of Russia 
by exploding an infernul machine in tbe 
streets of Moscow. . . .3 — William C. Oilman, 
the forger, pardoned by Governor Robinson 
.7 — Judge W. W. Ketcham, of Pennsyl- 
vania, died S — A. M. Lay, M. C, of Mis- 
souri, died at Washin^on, D. C. .9 — Mahmud 
Jan, the Afghan, defeats the British. . . .11 — 
Dr. Enoch Uobb Wines, prison reformer, died 
. ..12 — rhe town of Red Rock, Pa., destroyed 

by lire 15 — Calcraft, noted English hanr- 

man, died. ...17 — News received of a crush- 
ing defeat of the Peruvian army by the 
Chilians at the battle of San Francisco, Nov. 
26 ... . Ayoob Khan, the Afghan Governor, 
deposed . . .22 — Judge Geo. P. Scarborough, 
of Virginia, died ... 23 — Gen. Roberts de- 
feats) the Afghans on Cabul Heiglits . . . 
Steamship Borussia foundered, 300 lives lost 

26 — John K. Hackett, Recorder of the 

fity of New York, died. . . .27 — Edison, the 
inventor, lights his laboratory with electric 
lamps. . . .2h — In Scotland an entire railway 
train and a portion of the Tay Bridge are 
precipitated into the river. . . .29 — Governor 
VanZanJt, of Rhode Island, accepts Russian 
mission. .. .30 — George, the Count Joannes, 
dies. . . .An unsuccessful attempt made to kill 
the King of Spnin by shooting. . .31 — Hon. 
George Smith Houston, United States Senator 

and ex-Governor of Alabama, died M. 

Ferdinand de Lesseps, promoter of the Isth- 
mus Canal project, received at AspinwaUwith 

enthusiasm The Afghan Sirdars, Nek 

Mahomet, brother of tlie late Ameer Shere 
Ali, and his cousin, the Ulema Hussein Khan, 
and suite take refuge with General Kaufman 
in Tashkend. . . .Edison gives a public exhi- 
bition of his electric light and lamps at Menlo 
Park, N. J. . .William Hepworth Dixon, Eng- 
lish author, died. 

1880. 
January 1 — Morris Ketcham, New York 
banker, dies at the age of 84. . . .2 — ^Parnell 
and Dillon, Irish agitators and promoters of 
the Land League, arrive in New York, and in 
the course of the next two months visit all 
the principal cities of the country, endeavor- 
in"' to Etir up hostility against the British 
Government while professedly seeking aid for 
tlioae suffering from famine in Ireland.,., I 



3 — Gilbert Haven, Methodist Bishop, dies at 
Maiden, Mass., aged 53 The Chilians de- 
stroy the facilities for loading guano from the 
Lobos Islands. .. .4- — Severe famine in Ar- 
menia .... B — Several lives lost by the burn- 
ing of the Turn Hall, New York Five 

men killed by an explosion of celluloid la 

Newark, N. J Flight of President Prado 

of Peru President Daza of Bolivia de- 
posed. . .Death of George E. Locke (" Yankee' 
Locke "), comedian, at Dracut, Mass., 62. . . . 
7— Charles C. Colgate, N. Y. manufacturer, 
dies in Paris. . . .8 — The Montenegrins defeat 

12,000 Albanians near Gusinge Suicide 

and defalcation of Benj. C. Booert, Treasurer 
N. Y. Produce Exchange. .. .9 — Erastns C. 
Benedict elected Chancellor, and David Mur- 
ray Secretary, of N. Y. Board of Regents of 
University Lieut.-General Skobeloff, In- 
spector-General of Russian army, dies at St. 
Petersburg. . . .10 — San Salvador, the capital 

of Panama, ruined by an earthquake 

Henry Carter (Frank Leslie), publisher illus- 
trated periodicals, died in New York, aged 
59 . . .11 — Total eclipse of the sun carefully 

observed in California Baron de Lesseps 

welcomed by the Colombian officials. . . .Ter- 
rible floods in the Island of St. Kitts. W. L; 
200 lives lost and $200,000 of property de- 
stroyed. .. .12 — Thomas Addis Emmet, civil 
engineer, died at Carrael, N. Y., aged 62. . . . 
13 — Courtesies to General Grant at Havana 
. . .Severe floods in New Grenada . . .Gam- 
betta re-elected President French Chamber of 

Deputies 14 — Meeting of Am. Social 

Science Association at Boston, and Nat. Agri- 
culturist Association at Washington 

Frederich, Duke of Schlesevig-Holsteio, died 

at VViesbaden, aged 51 Countess Ida von 

Haher-Halen, authoress and traveller, died in 

London, 81 Martel re-elected President 

French Senate. . . .Irelandin a state of famine 
.... 15 — Joel Munsell, printer, publisher and 
antiquarian, Albany, died iit the age of 72.. . . 
17 — Major Monur defeats Victoria's Apaches 
in New Mexico . . .Cornelius K. Stribling, 
Rear Admiral U. S. N., retired list, died at 
Martensburg, W. Va. . . .19 — Disagreement of' 
jury in Hayden murder trifil at New Haven, I' 

Conn Three powder miUs blown up in 

Gr«en Co., Ohio; two men killed . . .Dr. J. 
Winthrop' Taylor Medical Director, U. S. N., 
died in Boston, aged 64. . . .James D. Weseott, 
ex-Governor of Florida, died in Montreal, 
aged 78 . . . 20 — Gen. Grant welcomed at St. 
Augustine, Fla., and subsequently visits most 
of the southernjand western cities, where he 
is received with great honors. . .Capt. Homer 
0. Blake, U. S. N., died in New York, aged 
68 . . .21 — Seventy perscms killed in a colliery 
explosion near Newcastle, England. . . .Three 
persons kUled and thirty injured in the Rio 
Janeir.i riots. . . .The Slavery Abolition BUI 

finally adopted by the Spanish cortes. 22 

— Severe shocks of earthquake in Cuba and 
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the West Indies 23— Death of Rev. Bnrr 

Baldwin, founder of Am. Sunday-school sys- 
tem, and graduate of Yale in 1809, at Mon- 
trose, Pa., aged 91 24 — Consolidatios of 

tjDion Pacific, Kanas Pacific and Denver Pa- 
cific Railroads. . . .25 — ^The difficulties be- 
tween the U. S. Government and the Ute In- 
dians satisfactorily settled M. Foumier, 

French War Minister, commits suicide. . . .26 

— ^The Pittsburg strike ends Eight lives 

lost by burning of steamer Charmer on Red 
River, Louisiana. . . .2Y — Administration Pal- 
ace at Jassy, ancient capital of Moldavia, 
burned. . . .28— French Chamber of Deputies 
adopts a bifl restricting public meetings.... 
James De Mille, author and novelist, Halifax, 

N. S., dies, aged 48 J. G. B. Ponsonby, 

Earl of Bessborough, Eng., dies, aged 11. . . . 
29— Loss of Russian transport with 2,000 
troops in Caspian Sea. . . .I'ire damp explo- 
sion at Miessen, Saxony; ten Uves lost 

Edwar^ M. Barry, architect of the House of 

Parliament, England, died, aged 50 Rich 

ard Frothingham, historian and ex-Mayor of 

Charlestown, Mass., dies, aged 53 30 — M. 

Leon Say elected President of the French 

Senate by Conservative Republicans 

Great hurricane in the Philippine Islands 

Stewart Brown, banker (Brown Brothers), 
died in New York, aged '79 ... . 31 — Freeman, 
the Pocasset child murderer, sent to a lunatic 

asylum Acquittal of Mrs. Jennie Smith 

and Covert Bennett on third trial, in Jersey 
City, N. J. . . .February 1 — Great damage to 

property in Italy from floods Chilians 

capture llio Gen. Comanoho proclaimed 

President of Bolivii. . . .Earthquakes in Cuba 
. , . .Adolph Gianier de Casaagnao, noted 
French journalist and politician, dies in Paris, 
aged 72. . . .2 — Arrival of Princess Louise at 
Halifax, N. S....Dr. Siemens of Montreal 
claims priority in discovery of electric light 

3 — Nine persons burned to death in a 

negro cabin in South Corolina . . . A — Judge 
Sam H. Huntington (Court of Claims), died at 
Hartford, Conn. . ..Seventy-two persons killed 
and 116 wounded by a railroad accident at 
Argenteuil, France. . . .Queen Victoria opens 

Parliaiuent in person 5 — Nordenskjold 

arrives at the Suez Canal.... Ten Chinamen 
burned to death in a San Francisco wash- 
house. . . .Mardi Gras celebration in New Or- 
leans and Memphis. . . .Adolph E. Borie, ex- 
Secretary of the Navy, died in Philadelphia, 

aged 71 6 — Eruption of Mount Vesuvius 

....10 — Burning of California State Normal 

School; loss $380,000 A catastrophe at 

Constantinople; 210 soldiers killed and SOil 
wounded. . , .Provincial Parliament buildings 
at Victoria, Australia, burned , .11 — " Stand- 
ing Bear " relates the hai-dships of the Ponea 

Indians before the Senate Committee Dr. 

Willinm S. Clupley, Sujierintendent Cincin- 
nati Sanitarium, dies. .. .12 — .Vbraham Lin- 
coln's birthday celebrated in New York ... 



A large grain elevator in Chicago blown 
down. . . .13 — Dr. Alexander Keith, traveller 
and author, dies in London, aged 89. . . .14 — 
Gen. Carlos Butterfield, U. S. A., died in 
Washington, aged 66. . . .Nordenskjold ar- 
rives at Naples and is warmly welcomed 

The Princess Louise injured at Ottawa, Ont.. . 
17 — James Lenox, founder Lenox Library, 
dies in New York, aged 80. ...Rev. J, B. 
Jeter, Baptist author and journalist, dies at 
Richmond, aged 78 .... Attempt to assassi- 
nate the Czar at St. Petersburg. . . .18 — The 
Inter-Oceanic Canal discussed in Congress . . . 
19— Constantine Brumide, fresco painter to 
the Government, dies in Washington, aged 75 

20 — The alliance between Peru and 

Bolivia broken. .. .The Turconians defeated 
by the Russians. .. .21 — The Hudson River 
opens its entire length... 22— Gen. Grant 
arrives at Mexico and is pubUcy welcomed. . . 
Colonel Syngeand wifeare captured by Greek 
brigands. .. .Panchot wins a walking match 
in Boston Washington's birthday ob- 
served throughout the United States. . . . 23 — 
A British ironclad ordered to Salonica in 

consequence of the capture of Col. Synge 

Several students in Moscow arrested on a 
charge of setting fire to an academy. . . . 24 — 
Freight trains running across the ice at Mon- 
treal.... An earthquake in Cuba .. Arrival 
of Count de Le.53eps in New York city. . . .26 
— Gen. Louis Meletoii' appointed Military Di- 
rector in Russia . . .28 — Citizens of Kansas 
and Arkansas organizing to invade the In- 
dian Territory. . . . A band of Indians in New 
Mexico routed by U. S. troops. . . 29 — Mt 
St. Gotham tunnel completed wi„h mv»ch re- 
joicing. . . .March 1 —William M. Wood, Sur- 
geon-General U. «. N., died at Owings Mills, 

Md., aged 72 2 — The famine in Ireland 

continues Grand military reception to 

General Grant in the city of Mexico. . . .3 — 
Erastus Cooke appointed Judge of the Su- 
preme Court of N. Y., Second Judicial Dis- 
trict. . . .Attempt to assassinate Gen. Melekoff 

iu Russia. 5 — Isaiah C. Hanscom, ex-Chief 

Bureau of Coustruction, Washington, D. C, 

died, aged 65 6 — Albert Grevy elected 

Life Penator in France 7 — Hon. E. B. 

Washburue delivered an oration in Chicago 
ia honor of Adolph Creraieux, French states, 
man.... Great fire in St. Paul, Minn.; losj 
nearly a million. ..S — Massing ol U. S. troopa 
in and near San Francisco as a precaution 
against a labor riot. . - .Costello, leader of the 
insurgents, killed at Saint Domingo. . . .Mr. 
Parnell having spoken and asked contribu- 
tions in the principal cities of the tj. S., both 
for the famine sufferers and the Land League, 

reaches Montreal '. — De Lossops and 

Capt. Eads before the Ilou^e Interoceanio 
Canal Committee ... 1 1— Mr. Parnell returns 
to New York and sails for Ireland- .. .Bis- 
marck, Dakota, out of provisions in conse- 
quence of a snow blockade 12 — Dennis 
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Kearney arrested for sedition in San Fran- 
cisco. . . .sno-w, rain and hail in Virginia. . . . 
Distress in Ireland increasing. . . .Gen. Grant 
welcomed at Pueblo, Mexico. . ..Chung, late 
Chinese Embassador to Russia, beheaded at 
Shanghai. .. .13 — An attempt to assassinate 

Mayor Baxter, of Louisville, Ky Lord 

Derby joins the Liberals. . . .14 — The Shereef 
f Mecca assassinated by a Persian fanatic. . . 
15 — Debate on the Ferry Education bill in 
Paris. .. .Over '7,000 puddlers on strike in 
PennsylTania . . .Kearney sentenced to six 
months' imprisonment and $1,000 fine. . . .16 

— The Crows and Sioux form an alliance 

Gonzales, who attempted the life of King Al- 
fo ISO, sentenced to death at Madrid. . . .IT — 
Gen. Skobeloff leids an army against the Tur- 
comans Dr. Vidal becomes President of 

Uruguay. .. .Strilie of piano-makers in New 

York 18 — Count De Lesseps arrives at 

San Francisco A new planet discovered 

by Dr. Peters 19 — The Ute investigation 

in progress in Washington . . . Grn. Thomas 
L. Davies dies in Poughkeepsie, N. T. , aged 
88. . . Gen- Hector Tyndall died in Philadel- 
phia, Pa. . . .21 — Gen. Stewart's forces inarch 
on Ghuznee. . . .22 — The French grape vines 
suffer greatly from the cold. . . .A battle be- 
tween Indians near Atoka, Indian Territory 

23— Gen. Grant publicly welcomed at 

Galveston, Tex A fight between Sioux 

and whites in Montana Thomas W. 01cott,_ 

banker, .dies at Albany, N. Y., aged 85. , . . 
Chief Engineer Harman Newell, XT. S. N., Nor- 
folk, Va., died there 24 — Mrs. May Agnes 

Fleming, novelist, died in Brooklyn, N. Y., 
aged 40 25 — ^The ex-Empress liugenie em- 
barks for South Africa 27 — Six thousand 

chests of tea seized at Toronto, Out The 

Chilians advancing northward. .. .Petroleum 

found in Alabama 31 — The Chinese and 

Cossacks have a skirmish on the Kiildja fron- 
tier. . . .Minister Fairchild presents his creden- 
tials to King Alfonso at Madrid General 

Grazt welcomed in New Orleans .... April 1 — 
The Conservatives defeated in the Parliamen- 
tary elections in England. . . .4 — Forty-two 
persons killed by a colliery explosion at Au- 
derlues, Belgium. . . .Nordenskjold receives a 

hearty welcome at Paris The Chinese in- 

• vade Siberia 5 — The Cadet Whitaker af- 
fair occurs at "West Point 10— Investiga- 
tion of the West Point affair begins Hart 

(colored) wins the O'Leary belt in the walk- 
ing match 10 — Seven hundred people 

buried alive as a sacrifice in Burmah The 

Chilians blockade Calloa 10— Gov. Wm. 

A. Howard, of Dakota, died at Wash., D. C. . . 

11 l>eY. Dr. "W. S. Hutton, Dutch Keformed 

divine, died at New York 12 — Elliott C. 

Cowdin, ex-Assemblyman and financier, died 

at New York, aged 61 13 — Gen. Grant 

welcomed at Memphis, Tenn 14 — A shock 

of earthquake at San Francisco. .. .Samuel 
Osgood, D. D., I.L.D,, died at New York, aged 



68 . . . .Robert Fortune, botanist, London, died, 

aged 6Y 15 — Mahommed Jan, the A%hau 

chief, flees to Ghuznee 16 — Ex-Empress 

Eugenie arrives at Cape Town. .. .Twenty- 
seven Jives lost by a powder-mill explosion at 
Berkeley, Cal. . . .18 — A fi rce tornado and 
hurricane at Missouri; 180 killed and 200 in- 
jured . . .Lord Beacousfield holds an audience 
with the Queen and resigns as Premier .... 19 
— Gen. Joseph W. Revere, descendant of Paul 
Revere, died at Hoboken, N. J., aged IS. . . , 
20 — Beaconsfield's resignation accepted .... 
21 — Fall of the Madison Square Garden build- 
ing in N. Y., killing 6 persons and injuring 22 

21— Queen Victoria ill The Berlin 

fidh show opens. . . .The relief ship Constella- 
tion arrives at Queenstown ... a $2,000,000 
fire at Hull, Ont. . . .22 — Q leen Victoria in- 
structs Lord Harting-ton to form a ministry. . . 
23 — Gen. Stewart routs the Afghans near 

Ghuznee Charles De Young, editor Saa 

Francisco Chronicle, killed by I. M. Kallooh, 
sou of the Mayor of San Francisco. . . .The 
steamer Strasburg brings 1,914 emigrants 
from Bremen to Baltimore. . . .24 — ^Mr. Glad- 
stone undertakes to form a ministry at the in- 
stance of Queen Victoria Nordenskjold has 

a magnificent welcome at Stockholm, Sweden 
Ezra French, second auditor U. S. Treas- 
ury, Washington, D. C, died 26^Joseph 

Seligman, banker, died at New Orleans, La., 
aged 61 . . . .Six men drowned in the Shagit 

river, Washington Territory 28 — Mr. 

Gladstone succeeds in forming a ministry .... 
29 — The British Parliament formally opened 
. . . .30 — ^Michael De Young arrested for al- 
leged libel on Mayor Kalloch. . . .May 1 — 
Methodist General Conference meets at Cin- 
cinnati. . . .Major General S^imnel P. Hentzel- 
man, XT. S. A., dies at Washington, D. C, aged 
75. . . .2 — A.riot at Pater.*on, N. J., in con.se- 
quence of a murder. . .4 — .The German Reich- 
stag passes the Anti-Socialist Bill. .. .6 — A 
deficit discovered in the East India finances 
.... 8 — The Irish famine incrensiug .... Large 
conflagrations in the oil regions of Pennsyl- 
vania. . . .U. S. troops attack Victoria's band 
(.\paohes), near Rock Crock Canon, Colorado 
....C. F. A. Peters, director Astronomical 

Observatory, died at Kiel Prussia 9 — 

George Brown, life Senator arid journalist, 
died at Torouto, Can. . . .80 houses and 7,000 
barrels of oil burned at Rixfurd, Pa. . . .The 
village of Kinderhook, N. Y., nearly destroyed 
by fire. . . .11 — Annual dinner of the Chamber 
of Commerce in N. Y. City. . . .Famine in 
Persia increasing. . . .12 — An attempt to kill 
the Spanish Consul-General in New York by 
means of an infernal machine. .. .A fire at 
Bordeaux causes the loss of J;40U,nO() . . .The 

Bulgari.ms pillage nine Turkish villages . 

12,000 mill operatives strike at Birmingham, 
Eng.....l3 — Isabella Johnston, centinarian, 
dies at Toronto, aged 110 .. .The. village of 
Stuyyesant, N. Y., destroyed by fire; loss. 
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$1,300,000. . . .Large fires in the oil regions of 
]'ennsylvania, and destructive forest fires in 
New Jersey. . . .14 — Tlie town i f Milton, Pa., 
destroyed by fire ; 3,000 people homeler's ; 

loss, 11,800,000 Hon. Saiif .Cd E. Church, 

Chief Judge of Court of Appeals, N. Y.., died 
at Albion, N. Y.,aged 65 . . .15 — Massacre of 
miners by the Utes in Colorado. .. .Fifteen 
lives lost by a boiler explosion in Walsall, 
Eng. . . .18 — Funeral of Judge Church at Al- 
bion, N. Y. .. .19— Henry S. Foote (Hang- 
man Foote), ex-Goveruor of Mississippi, ex- 
U. S. Senator andex-Rebel, died at Nashville, 
Tenn., aged 80. . . .20 — British Parliament re- 
assembles. .. .21 — Labor troubles at Omaha, 
Neb Chinese Embassy to Mexico arrive at 
Mazat'.an. . . .22 — Sixty negroes start for Li- 
beria from Arkansas. .. .Seventy buildings 
burned at Edinburgh, Pa... 23 — A serious 
railroad accident at Santa Cruz, Cal .... 25 — 
M. Leon Say e'ected President of French 
Senate . . ,28 — A fierce rain storm in Texas ; 
several people drowned. . . .29 — Mint-r's strike 
at Leadville, Col. . . .Indian outbreak in the 
North Park. . . .Tlie Chilians capture Tucna. . 
30 — J. R. Planche, author and play writer, 
died in London, Eng., aged 83.... June 1 - 
Minero' strike at Leadville ended ...2 — The 
famine in Asia continues. . . .3 — Situation in 
Turkey critical. . . .Midhat Pasha resigns as 
Bovernor of Syria. . Henri Eochefort wounded 

in a duel near Geneva, Switzerland The 

Empress of Russia dies at St. Petersburg, 

aged 64 Col. J. 0. Audenreid, U. S. A., 

dies at Washington, D. C . . .7 — The Chilians 
capture Arica, Peru. . . .John Brougham, ac- 
tor, and Brigadier-General Frederick Vilmar, 

48 yeiirs old, both die in N. Y. City 8 — 

Elizabeth, N, J., celebrates the battle of 

Elizabethtown Nomination of James A. 

Garfield for President in Chicago. . . .9 — Five 
fraudulent medical colleges discovered in 

Philadelphia Funeral of the Czarina at St. 

Petersburg 10 — Cabul evacuated by the 

British. . . .Great damage done by the army 
worm in Monmouth and Ocean Counties, N. 

J., and on Long Island 11 — Said Pasha 

appointed Premier of Turkey. . . .An Ameri- 
can schooner fired upon by a Spanish war ves- 
sel. .. .Collision between steamers Narrag.nn- 
Bett and Stonington on Long Island Sound; 
60 persons killed and missing, and several in- 
jured. .12 — Death of George Opdyke, banker, 
N. Y., aged 74. . . . And ex-Governor and ex- 
M. C. Albert G Brown, Jackson, Miss., aged 
07. . . .Great destruction caused by an oil fire 
at Titusville, Penn. . . .13 — James A. Bayard, 
ex-CJ. S. Senator, dies at Wilmington, Del., 

aged 81 14— Tlie American Rifle Team 

arrive at Queenstown, and the next day nt 
Dublin .The army worm continues its rav- 
ages in New Jersey aud Delaware .... 1 6 — 
Death of Rev. Henry A. Roardraan, D. D., at 
Phibdelphia, Pa. . . .16 — The Supplementary 
tJoi^farence meets at Berlin, Prussia. .. .17 — 



Buenos Ayres secedes from Argentine Con- 
federation 18 — Death of Gen. John A. 

Sutter, discoverer of gold in California, at 

Washington, aged 77 19 — Army worm 

ravaging Southern Connecticut U. S. Fisli 

Commission report twenty milliono shad 

hatched the past' year 20 — Death of Rev. 

Samuel R. Brown, mirisionaiy to China and 
Japan, at Monson, Mass., aged 69. . . .63 per- 
soris killed by a storm and water spout, near 
Dresden, Germany. .. .21 — The How^ate ex- 
pedition sails from Washington. . .The French 
Amnesty bill passed by Chamber of Dep- , 
uties. . . ..Charles Bradlaugh, M. P., unseated 
. . . 22 — George Merriam, publisher Webster's 
Dictionary, died at Springfield, Mass . . . .24 — 
Fire in Philadelphia bills several firemen. . . . 
2.5 — S'eamer Dessoug leaves Gibraltar with 
obelisk on board. . . 26 — Many Cuban insur- 
gents surrender at Santiago de Cuba. . . .East 
lloumelian militia guilty of gre.it atrocities 
toward the Turks.... 28 — Steamer Seawan- 
haka burned on Long Island Sound; 60 lives 

lost;. .. .Tanner's forty days fast begun 

8,000 people on a strike at Moseley, Eng. . . . 

29 — Irish rifle team defeated by 12 points 

SO — S. B. Woolworth, Secretary Board of Re- 
gents, died at Brooklyn, acred 80 . . .July 1 — 
Yale crew wins annual college boat race, de- 
f-ating Harvard. .. .Steamer blown up at 
Minneapolis, Minn.; 4 killed, several injured 
. . . .Meeting at Bordeaux to promote Franco- 
American treaty. . . .2 — Mr. Bradlaugh again 
takes his seat in Parliament . . . 3 — French 
Senate rejects Amnesty Bill . . . .Buenos Ayres 
continues to make warlike preparations. . . .4 
— George Ripley, journalist and critic of note, 
dies in New York, aged 78.... 6 — Gonzales 

elected President of Mexico Gen. Grant 

at Emporia, Kansas. . . .6 — Rev. Lamas Sears, 
D.D., LL.D., eniinent scholar, agent of Pea- 
body Fund, dies at Saratoga, aged 78 . 

Moreno chosen Governor of Buenos Ayres. . . 
7 — Turkey and Greece preparing for war. . . . 
8— Gen. Grant welcomed at Saiit.a Fe, N. M. 
. . . The French Senate pass the Amnesty bill 

10 — General amnesty proclaimsd in 

France. . . .One hundred and thirty-five deaths 
from sunstroke \<\ New Y'ork city.... 11 — 
Death of Isaac Periere, French banker, in 
Paris, aged 71. . . .Death of Joseph U. Chand- 
ler, M. C. and journalist, at Philadelphia, aged 

88 12— Chilian fleet before Oallao 

Death of Tom Taylor, dramatic and comic 
author, in London. . . .13 — An earthquake at 

Memphis, Tenn. 18 — Great colliery explo- 

siou at Risoa, South Wales; 118 killed 

16— William F. De Haas, artist, died at Fayal, 

Azores, aged 60 17 — Prince Gunther, of 

Schwarzburg-Sonduhausen, abdicates on ac- 
count of ill-health 19— A $300,000 fire in 

New York city Death of Earl of Entire, 

M. P. Liberal, at London, aged C2. . . .Death 
of Count Louis F. de Ponitak at Beverly, 
Mass., aged 47. . .20 — Steamer Dessoug, with 
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Egyptian obelisk, arrives in Kew Tork city 
....21 — Americana win the rifle match at 
Wimbledon. . . .Death of Earl of Dalhouaie in 

London Accident at the Hudson liiver 

Tunnel, Jersey City ; 21 men suffocated 

22 — Steam yacht cut in two on Detroit river ; 
16 persona drowned... Another earthquake 
at Manilla, Philippine Islands . . Abdurrahman 
Khan recognized as Ameer of Afghanistan by 
the British forces. .. .26 — Famine in Ireland 
considered at an end. . . .Eruption of Mount 

Vesuvius Earthquake in Siaples. . . .26 — 

Ayoob Khan assembles 4,000 soldiers in Af- 
ghanistan. .. .2y — Gen. Burrows' forces in 
Afghanistan defeated by Ayoob Khan's army 

29— Large fire in Buff-ilo; loss, $225,000 

30 — Part of Victoria's band repulsed by 

Col. Grierson's command. . . .31 — I'he Prin- 
cess Louise and Prince Leopold leave Quebec 

for England August 1 — Large fire in 

Tahoma City, Cal.; loss, 120,000 Repub- 
licans successful in the French elections. . . .2 
Sir Bartle Frere recalled from South Africa. . 
6 — An armed body forming in Texas to invade 
Mexico. . . , 6 — Victoria's band crosses the 
Eio Grande. . . .1 — The Russian harvest turns 

out poorly 8 — Dr. Tanner completes his 

forty days fast. . . .10 — Marshal Bazaine dies 
at Limoges, France. . . .12 — A railway ac- 
cident at May's Landing, N. J.; thirteen killed 
and fourteen injured. .. .The Chamber over- 
thrown in Buenos Ayres. . . .13 — A fight be- 
tween Montenegrins and Albanians at Pod- 

goritza .Chili negotiating with Bolivia for 

peace. . . .Maud S. and St. Julien each trot a 
mile in 211 S-4. . . .Fifteen persons injured by 
a railroad accident at Spring V^alley , N. 3 ... . 
14 — A coal train ixWs through a bridge at 

Harrisbnrgh, Pa The Cologne Cathedral 

completed. President Avellaneda, of Buenos 
Ayres, resigns. .. .18 — Adelaide Neilson, ac- 
tress, dies in Paris, aged 32 Viscount 

Stratford de Redcliffe (Mr Stratford Canning), 
long Britisli Embassador to Turkey, dies at 
London, aged 92 . . 16 — Herschel V. Johnson, 
ex-Governtir and ex-U. S. Senator, dies in 

Jefferson County, Georgia, aged 68 Fifteen 

farms in Lancashire, England, infected with 

pleuro-pneumonia Grand Conclave of 

Knights Templar at Chicago, 111 17 — Eu- 
reka, Kev., loses $1,000,000 by a fire Dip- 
lomatic relations established between Ron- 
mania and the United States .... 1 8 — Violent 

riots at Dungannon, Ireland 19 — 

Candahar bombarded Alleged discov- 
ery of gold and silver mines in Hamilton 
Cotmty, N. Y. . . .20 — Two immense oil tanks 

on fire at Bradford, Pa Eighteen hundred 

hostile Sioux surrender at Fort Keogh, Mon- 
tana An earthquake in Cuba 21 — 

Brownsville, Texas, nearly destroyed by a 
storm. . . .23 — A large fire at St. Paul, Minn.; 

loss, $500,000 24— Death of Gen. Albert 

J. Meyer, U. S. A., Chief Signal Officer, at 
Buffalo, H. T., aged 52 26— A yacht up- 



sets at Rockaway; six men drowned Ja- 
maica devasted by a hurricane Rev. W. B 

Hodgson, Prof. Economic Science, dies at 

Edinburgh, Scotland Death of Ouray, Utti 

chief, at Los Finos Agency, Colorado, aged 65 

21 — St. Julien trots a mile in 2.11 1-4, at 

Charter Oak Park, Hartford, Conn 29 — 

Sanford R. Gifford, N. A. artist. New York, 
died at the age of 51. . . .Dr. Charles T. Jack- 
son died at Somerville, Mass., aged 76 ... . 
steamer Marine City burned at Alcona, Mich.; 

several lives lost The Utes choose Sapa- 

vanari as Ouray's successor .... 30 — A colli- 
sion at Bridgeport, Conn.; several persona 

killed Ex-Governor Paul O. Hebert, of 

Louisiana, died at New Orleans, aged 68 

31 — Three large Jesuit colleges closed in 
France. . . .The Irish Constabulary bill passes 

the House of Commons Rev, William 

Adams, D.D., LL.D., President Union Theol. 
Seminary, dies at Orange Mountain, N. J., 

aged 73 September 1 — Wreck of the 

steamer City of Vera Cruz off St. Augustine, 
Fla.; about seventy lives lost. . .Gen. Roberts 
enters Candahar unopposed. .. .2 — A fearful 

cyclone in the Gulf of Mexico The battle of 

Sedan commemorated by the Germans 3 

— General Roberts demands Ayoob Khan's 
surrender. . . 4 — A fire at Salamanca, N. Y., 
destroys property to the value of $169,000. . . 
6— A $350,000 fire at Mobile, Ala., .Fourteen 
war vessels of the allied fleet at Kogusa. ... 7 
— The Greek army reuniting .... 8 — An ex- 
plosion at Sishan colliery, near Durham, 

vVales, kills 147 men 10 — Death of Rev. 

P. B. Aydelotte, D. D., at Cincinnati, ags d 85 
11— Death of Marshall 0. Roberts, finan- 
cier, <fec., at Saratoga Springs. .. .Death of 
Gen. Bushrod Johnson, C. S. A., at Brighton, 
111., aged 63. .12— A revolt at Herat; the Gov- 
ernor killed 13— The battle of North Point 

commemorated at Baltimore The Sultan 

of Turkey rebuked by the Imanns of the 
Mosque 16 — The French take possession 
of the Society Isles ... . The town of Seymour, 
Conn., nearly destroyed by fire.... 16 — The 

River Ouse overflows 17 — Explosion at 

Bridgeport, Conn.; nine men killed. .. .fsine 
men killed by the breaking of a cable in the 

Consolidated Imperial Mine, Col . 18 — Half 

the city of East Las Vegas, N. M., destroyed 
by fire. . .19 — Maud S. trots a mile in 2.10 3-4 
at Chicago, 111 ...Death of Lafayette S. Por- 
ter, ex-Judge, U. S. Senator and Vice-Presi- 
dent of U. S., dies at Norwich, Conn., aged 74 
. .M. de Freycinct, French Premier, resigns. . 
2n — Destructive floods in England. . . . A new 
French ministry formed with Jules Ferry as 
Premier. . . .21 — Great slaughter of Afghans 

at the battle of Kush-i-na^Khud 22 — The 

Pan Presbyterian Council opens at Philadel- 
phia. . . .23 — Anniversary of the capture of 
Andre at Tarrytown, N. Y.. . . .Return of the 
Schwatka Arctic Exploration Expedition to 
New York. . , .24— A fire in Brooklyn, N. Y., 
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causes a loss of $350,000 Cuban insurgent 

chief, Carillo, surrenders. . . .2'? — The murder 
of Lord Mountmorris alarms Irish landowners 
. . . 30 — President Hayes arrives at Portland, 
Or. . . .October 1 — Opening of the Melbourne 

(Australia) exhibition 2 — Death of Rey. 

Samuel Hanson Cox, CD., LL.D., at Bronx- 
ville, Westchester Co., N. Y., aged St. .Death 
of Wm. A. Halloct, D. D., one of the founders 
of Am. Tract Society, N. T. . .8 — The Powers 

again demand the surrender of Dulcigno 

A new and rich lode discovered in the Xavier 

Mine, Arizona 4 — The Presidential party 

ascend the Columbia River, Oregon. . . .Gari- 
baldi welcomed at Genoa, Italy. ..The Chinese 

make warlike preparations 5 — Thomas 

Hughes, M. P., opens a new colony in Ten- 
nessee, called Rugby Jacques Offenbach, 

French musician and composer (opera bouife), 

dies at Paris, aged 61 6 — A fatal cattle 

disease appears in Virginia, . . .Two mills 
burned at Lowell, Mass. . . .Death of Professor 
Benjamin Pierce, LL.D., F. R. S., of Harvard 
University, at Boston, Mass., aged 'il years 
. . . .7 — Celebration of the Centennial anniver- 
sary of tho battle of Kinga Mountain, at 

Charleston,. S. C Aeeveregale at Penzance, 

England. . .The funeral services of Offenbach, 
the violinist, observed with great solemnity 

in Paris. . . .Riots andetrikea in Russia 

9 — Fearful accident at Pittsburg, Pa.; twenty- 
one persons killed. . . .The Chilians bombard 
Chorillos end Anoon . . 10 — ^President Guardia, 
of Costa Rica, proclaims himself a dictator . . . 
11 — Baltimore celebrates the one hundred 

and fiftieth anniversary of its foundation 

The Kurds burn one hundred and fifty Per- 
sian villages 1 2 — The Sultan orders the 

surrender of Dulcigno Ten men killed 

by the flooding of a mine in M"ova Scotia 

The Basutes routed in an attack on Masiru, 
South Africa. . . .13 — General Rocoa installed 

President of the Argentine Codfederation 

14 — General Grant meets with a warm recep- 
tion at Boston. . . .16 — The completion of the 
Cologne Cathedral celebrated with great 
splendor. . . .The Albanians persist in retain- 
ing Dulcigno. .. .16 — General Grant enthusi- 
astically welcomed at Hartford, Conn . . Heavy 
wind and snow storm in th? Northwest. . . 17 — 
Six thousand bales of cotton burned at 
Charleston, S. C. . . .20 — Five persons burned 
to death at a fire at Cincinnati, O. . . .Publica- 
tion of the forged Morey letter . . . .Mrs. Lydia 
Maria Child, author and philanthropist, dies 

at Wayland, Mass., aged 78 Rt. Hon. A. 

H. Thesiger, Lord Justice Court of Appeals, 

dies in London, aged 42 22 — Erastus C. 

Benedict, Jndge-Chanoellor Univ. of New 

York, dies in M. Y., aged 80 Rev. "Wm. S. 

Plummer, D.D., LL.D., Theol. Professor, <fec., 

dies in Baltimore, Md., aged 78 23 — 

Iquique, Peru, destroyed by fire. . . .25 — Ne- 
gotiations for the surrender of Dulcigno re- 
sumed in Montenegro 20 — Henri Fred. 



Schopin, French painter, dies in London, aged 

76 27 — Mile. Bernhardt arrives in New 

York. . . .The Irish Land League makes an 

appeal for aid The Kurds within tliirty 

miles of Tabreez, Persia Edward D. Mans- 
field, LL.D., journalist (" Veteran Observer"), 
dies at Morrow, O., aged 79 — 28 — Edward Se- 
guin, M. D., founder of Institutions for Idiot 
Training, philanthropist and author, dies in 
N. Y. city, aged 69. .A riot at Canton, China; 
several French priests killed 29 — The vil- 
lage of the Baeuto chief stormed and burned 
by the Cape troops.... 30 — Victoria's band 
kill several men on the Mexican frontier .... 

November 1 Riot at Denver, Col. . . .Der- 

vish Pasha, the new Governor of Albania, 
arrives at Dulcigno A new Servian min- 
istry formed 2 — Princess Olga, of Greece, 

dies at Athens Day of Presidential elec- 
tion; James A. Garfield, of Ohio, elected 
President, and Chester A. Arthur, of New 
York, Vice-President, receiving 214 of the 

369 electoral votes 3 — Thirteen persons 

killed by the breaking of the hoisting appa- 
ratus at a coUiery at Mens, Belgium. . . -Lay- 
cock defeats Riley in a boat race on the 
Thames. . . .Rowell wins the Astley belt in 
London .... The steamer Rhode Island wrecked 
off Bonnet Point, N. J The Franco-Amer- 
ican Treaty Commission meets in AV ashington 
. . . .7 — A comet discovered by Prof. Lohse. . 
Sheik Abdullah repulsed with great loss in 
Persia. . . .8 — Great excitement in Ireland, 
and. several land meetings held denouncing 
the Government. .. .9 — A cabinet crisis in 
France.... A shock of earthquake felt in 
Austria; two hundred houses rained. . . .The 
schooner Norway foundered on t!ie coast of 
Ontario and eight lives lost .... 1 9 — Lucretia 
Mott, philanthropist and reformer, dies at 
Philadelphia, Pa., aged 87 A terrible acci- 
dent at Bordell City, Pa.; eight men killed . . . 
Cyclone at Keatchie, La.; several persons 

killed 11 — A cannon explodes, at Safe 

Harbor, Pa., and kills several persons. . . .12 — 
Fixty-six men killed by a colliery explosion 
at Stellarton, Nova Scotia. . . .Dervish Pasha 
orders the Albanians to surrender Dulcigno. . 
Fifteen Nihilists found guilty in St. Peters- 
burg .13 — The Kurds routed at Urumiah, 

Persia. The crew of the stranded bar.k 

Formosa mutiny. .14 — The St. Peters (Minn... 
Insane Asylum burned and a number of in ' 

mates perish Dr. C. C. Crosby, inventor" 

dies in Brooklyn, aged 67. . . .Scarcity of food 
leads three thousand people 1o leave Dulcigno 
. . . .17 — Celebration of the birth of the Span- 
ish princess begun in Cuba. ...18 — The St. 
Etienne (France) sugar factory burned ; loss, 

1,000,000 francs The Chilian squadron 

sails from Valparaiso for Lima, Peru. . . .First 
appearance of Sara Bernhardt in New York. . . 
19 — Ross and Laycock the winners in the 
Thames boaj; races.... 20 — Dervish Pasha's 
troops surrounded by Albanians Michael 
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Davitt, the agitator, arrivea at Cork — The 
Lotus Club of New York city give General 
Grant a dinner. . . .Jamea D. Williams ("Blue 
Jenna "), Governor of Indiana, dies at Indian- 
apolis, aged 72 Lord Chief Justice Alex- 
ander J. E. Cockburn dies in London, aged 72 

Rev. D. XJ. Dorsett, centenarian, dies in 

Elgin, 111., aged 100 21 — The Persians de- 
stroy twenty-five Kurdish villagea. .. .Field 
Marshal Gen. Sir Charles Torke, constable of 
the tower, dies in London, aged 90. ...22 — 
Mra.' Sarah Pittook, centenarian, Pittsburg, 
Oregon, dies at the age of 100. . . .Statue of 
Alexander Hamilton unveiled in Central Park, 
New York city. ..28— Extremely cold weather 
throughout the United States .... 24 — Dervish 
Paaha captures Dulcigno after a slight engage- 
ment. . . .The French steamer Uncle Joseph 
sunk by a collision off the coaat of Greece ; 

250 lives lost 26 — Over one thousand 

boata blockaded by ice in the Erie and Champ 
lain canals. . ..Several mills at Troy, N. Y., 
suspend on account of low water. .27 — Lieufc.- 
Gov. Geo. B. Robinson accidentally shot in 
Leadville, Col. . ..A revolt in Albania against 
the Turks . . .28 — Sixty laborers buried imder 

> snow slide at Colorado 29 — A fire at 

IVest Point, Ta., causes a loss of $250,000.. . . 
Archbishop of Goa, primate of the East, dies 
in Goa, India. . . .The British army in Ireland 
reinforced- . ..30 — Sheik Abdullah harassing 

the Persians near Urumiah Leadville 

draped in mourning on account of Lieut. -Gov. 
George B. Robinson's murder. .. .Announce- 
ment that treaties have been made with China 
. . . .December 1 — Six inches of snow at Al- 
bany. . . .A tobacco factory destroyed by fire 

at Naples, Italy ; loss, |1, 000,000 francs 

Captain Eads arrives in Mexico. President 

Gonzales, of Mexico, inaugurated. . . .2— Five 
hundredth anniversary of the translation of 
the Bible into English by Wycliffe. . . .Great 
meeting at Academy of Music, New York, 
under direction of Am. Bible Society; oration 

by R. S. Storrs, D.D., LL.D 3— Admiral 

Sevmour announces the disaolution of the 
combined fleet. . . .4 — The Kearsarge Mills at 
Portsmouth, N. H., burned; loss, $500,000.. . 

5 The Basutos routed by the Colonial 

troops .at Napsung. . . .6 — Brig.-Gen. William 
B. Btazen appointed Chief Signal Officer, vice 
Myer, deceased. . . .7 — The hostile feeling be- 
tween Turkey and Greece increasing. . . .Fail- 
ure of B. G. Arnold & Co. and others, great 
tea and cofiee merchants, in New York. . . .A 
losa of $300,000 occasioned by a fire in 

Omaha, Neb Death of Dr. Edward M. 

Dixon, a noted medical author, in New York, 

ao-ed 72 8 — Boiler explosion at Orange, 

Mass.; six persons killed and several wounded 
.The epizooty prevalent at Ottawa, Ont. . 

an earthquake at Agram, Croatia 9 — Peace 

restored in Kurdistan 10— Extreme cold 

in the North and West. . . .One hundred lives 



lost by a colliery explosoin at Ehoudda Val- 
ley, Wales. . . .Another earthquake at Agram, 

Croatia 0. V. Winchester, inventor of the 

Winchester rifle and head of the Winchestei- 
Rifle Co., died in New Haven, Ct., aged 71. . . 
11 — $760,000 worth of property burned at 
Pensacola, Fla. . . .Gen. Grant at Paterson, 

N. J 12 — Madame Thiers, widow of the 

ex-Preaident, dies in- Paris. . . .13 — Secretary 
Thompson retires from the Cabinet. . . .14 — A 
boiler explosion at Louisville, Ky., injures 
several persons. .. .Minister Longstreet pre- 
sents his credentials to the Sultan of Turkey 
....Resignation of A ssociate Justice Strong 

from U. S. Supreme Court 15 — Balthazar 

Euon Compagni, Italian scientist and author, 
dies at Turin, aged 69.... 16 — A defect dis- 
covered in the new Capitol at Albany. . .Ova- 
tion to General Grant in Conure.ss . . , . The 
Chilians capture Pisco, Peru, without resist- 
ance. . . .19 — Michael Chasles, mathematician, 
died in Paris, aged 87. . . .20 — A destructive 
fire in Rangoon, Burmah . . Francis Trevelyan 
Buckland, A. M. M. R. C. S., F. R. S., a dis- 
tinguished naturalist, died in London, aged 54 
. . . .21 — A strike at Fall River cmmences. . . 
Great ice harvest on the Hudson.... A. T. 
Aokerman, ex-U. S. Attorney-General, dies at 

Carlesville, Ga., aged 69 22 — A train falls 

into a chasm at Charlotte, N. C. . . .Judge 
Wm. B. Woods, of Alabama, confirmed as Jus- 
tice Strong's successor. . . .Mrs. Marian Evans 
Cross (George Eliot), eminent novelist, died in 
London, Eng,, aged 60. . .Eugene F. William- 
son (" Gentleman Joe"), a noted fcrger, died 
in Sing Sing Prison. . . .23 — Marriage of Miss 
Flora Sharon, daughter of U. S. Senator 
Sharon, to Sir Thomas Hesketh, an English 
baronet, at Belmont, Cal. .25 — M. Auderwcrl;, 
Swiss President-elect, commits suicide. . . .26 
— Rev. E. H. Chapin, D. D., Universalist di- 
vine and orator, died in New York, aged 65. . 
27 — John J. Mechi, eminent English agricul- 
turist, died in London, aged 78 — The editor 
of the Socorro (New Mexico) Sun murdered . . 
Aleko Pasha tenders his resignation as Gover- 
nor of Roumelia 28 — Serious trouble in 

Las Vegas and Socorro, N. M. . ..Celebration 
of the 250th anniversary of the settlement of 
Cambridge, Ma^. . . . Chief Justice May retires 

from the Queen's Bench in Dublin 29 — 

Revolt of Boers in the Transvaal ; the town of 

Derby captured 30 — Two large hotels 

burned at Atlantic City, N. J. ...Benj. K. 
Phelps, District Attorney N. Y. Co., dies in 
N. Y., aged 48 . . . .Epes Sargent, author, dies 
in Boston, aged 66.... Louis A. D. Blanqui, 
French communist and socialist, dies in Paris 

The Duchess of Mecklenburg-Strelitz, died 

at New Strelitz 31— The Boers hold the 

town of Pretoria with 2,500 men. . . .Erasmus 
D. Hudson, physician, lecturer, (fee, died at 
Riverside, Conn., aged 75. 
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FOREIGN NATIONS. 



[ PBESENT EULEES, POPULATION, SQUAEE MILES, ETC. 



Abyssinia 

Afghanistan 

Anam (Cochin China) 

Aratiia (Mudcat' 

Argentine Republic 

Austro-Hungary 

Baden 

Barbary Statea 

Bavaria 

Belgium 

Beloochistan 

Bolivia 

iiorneo 

Brazil 

Burmah 

Cambodia 

Canaclii, Dominion of 

Cape Colony 

China 

Chili 

Colombia 

Corea 

Costa Rica 

Dahomey 

Denmark 

Ecuador 

Egypt 

France ..-■• 

Germany 

Gt. Britain & Ireland 

Greece 

Guatemala 

Hesse 

Hayti 

Honduras 

Italy 

Japan 

Liberia 

Madngascar 

Mecklen'g Suhwerin. 
Mccklenberg Strelitz. 

Mexico 

Montenegro 

Morocco 

Netherlands 

Nicaragua 

Oldenburg 

Orange Free States.. . 

Paraguay 

Persia 

Peru 

Portugal 

Prussia 

Roumaiiia 

Russia 

Saxe Coburg AGotha. 

fiaxp-Meiningen 

Kaxe- Weimar 

Saxonj^ 

Sandwich Islands ... 

San Domingo 

San Salvador 

Servia 

Siam 

Spain 

Sweden & Norway. . . 

Switzerland ,. 

Turkey 

United Statea 

Uruguay , 

Venezuela 

Wurtemburg 

Zanzibar 



Mngdala 

Cabool 

Hue 

Muscat 

Buenos Ayres. 

Vienna 

Carlsruhe 

Tripoli 

Munich 

Brussels 

Kelat 

Oruro 

Borneo 

Rio de Janeiro 

Mandala/ 

Panonipin . .. 

Ottawa 

Cape Town.... 

Pekin 

Santiago 

Bogota 

Kingkitao 

San Jose 

Abomey 

(Copenhagen . . 

Quito 

Cairo 

Paris 

Berlin 

London 

Athens 

Guatemala 

Darmstadt 

P't-au Prince. 
Comayagua.. . 

Rome 

Tokio 

Monrovia 

Antananarivo 

richwerin 

Strelitz 

Mexico 

Cettigne 

Morocco 

AmRterdam... 

Managa. 

Oldenburg . . . 
Bloemtbntein . 

Asuncion 

Teheran 

Lima 

Usbon 

Berlin 

Bucharest 

St. Petersburg 
Gotha&C'b'rg 
Meiningen — 

Weimar 

Dresden 

flouolulu 

San Domingo, 
San Salvador. 

Belgrade 

Bangkok 

Madrid 

Stockholm .... 

Berne 

Oonstantinopl 
Washington... 
Monte Video. 

Caracas 

Stuttgart 

Zanzibar 



Johan nc sllf Kassa 



TuDuc 

SeydB. Bin Said. 
Dr. N. Avellaneda 
Francis Josephl. 

Frederick I 

Dabri Pasha 

Louis II 

Leopoldll 

Khodadad 

Gen. H. Daga 

Abdul Mumein 

Dom Pedro II 

Thebo 

OngS'detchN'd'ni 
Marquis of Lome . 
Sir H.B.E.Frere.. 

KuangSu 

Anabal Pinto 

Aqiiileo Parra — 

Zung-Che 

Dr. A. Esquivfd... 
Adahaonzon II... 

Christian IX 

GendeVeintimilla 

Tewflk Pasha 

J. do Grcyy 

William! 

Victoria I 

George I 

J. Rufino Barrios. 

Louis IV 

Gen. B. Canal.... 

Marco A. Soto 

HumbertI 

Mu'suliito 

A. W. Gardner.... 

Rana^ ololl 

l''red'k Francis II. 

red'k William I. 

Gen.Porflrio Diaz. 

Nicolas 

Mulcy Hassan 

William Ttr 

P. J. Chamorro... 

Peter I 

J. H. Brand 

J. Baptista Gill... 
Nassar-ed-Din — 



Dom Luis I 

William I , 

Karll 

Alexander III,. 

Ernstll 

GeorgQ II 

CharlesAlex'nder 

Albert r 

David Kalakaua 
[JlyssesTEsiDaillet 
RataolZaldivnr .. 
MiPnObrenovicIV 
P. S. Paraminthra 

Alfonso XII 

Oscar II 

Dr.K. Schcnck . 
Abdul Uamid II 
Rutherf'dB. Hayes 
L. Latorro . 
Gen. F. Alcantara 

Charles I 

SeydB. Bin Said... 



King 

Shah 

King 

Imaum 

President 

Emperor — 
Grand Duke. 

Pasha 

King 

King 

Khan 

President.... 

Sultan 

Emperor — 

King 

King 

Gov. General 
Governor — 
Emperor — 
President.... 
President — 

King 

President.. . . 

King 

King 

President.... 

Khedive 

President... 
Emperor — 

Queen 

King 

President... 
Grand Duke 
President.... 
Pn sident.... 

King 

Mikado 

President.... 

Queen 

Grand Duke 
Grand Duke 

President 

Hospodar.... 

Sultan 

King 

P esident... . 
Grand Duke 
President.. 
President. 

Shah 

President. 

King 

King 

Domnu 

Emperor. . 

Duke 

Duke 

Grand Duke 

King 

King 

President. 
President.. 
Hospodar.. 
First King 

King 

King 

President.. 

Sultan 

President. 
Dictator . 
President- 
King 

Sultan 



3,000,000 

7,6oo,oDo 
10,000,000 
1,500,000 
1,877,500 
7,700,491 
ii.S07,00o 

I,200.00o 

5,4i2.23r 
5,253.821 

I,000,OOo 
2,000,OOo 
IiTfiO.COo 

10.196,328 
3,400,000 

I,020,OOo 

^, 873,000 

720,$8, 

^25,000,000 
2,300,000 

2,851.858 

S.OOO.OCq 

200,000 
300,000 

1,950,400 

I ,IOO,OOo 

5,250,000 
36,905,788 
42,727,260 

33,895,023 
1,457,894 

I,l83,OOo 

881,218 
708,500 

350,000 

27,709,475 

33,110,825 

820,000 

3,000,000 

553,897 

9'i,682 

9,158,250 

110,000 

3,750,000 

3,924.792 

250,000 

319,314 

50,000 
300,000 
5,000,000 
3,374000 
4,367,882 
25,742.404 

5,370.000 

85.685,945 
182,599 
194,494 

292,4„3 

3,760,586 

62,000 

150,000 

600,000 

1,720,000 

5,700,000 

*33.252.000 
6,303.395 
2,776,035 
28,165,000 

49. 185.000 

440,000 

1,784.194 

1,815,057 

150,000 



158,000 
500,000 
600,000 

175,000 
838,600 
240,940 
5,824 
3'I4,400 
29,292 
11,372 
140,000 
500,870 
290,000 
3,288,000 
192,000 
33,524 
3,620,510 
222,308 
4,540,000 
126,060 
320,750 
90,300 
26,040 



15,218 
248,380 
212,600 
204,096 

23J, 44 

I 1,115 

19,353 

40.776 

2,965 

29,828 

47,090 

114,406 

155,525 

00,000 

228.570 

5,138 

1,131 

743.820 

1,710 

260,000 

12,680 

58.170 

2,470 

42,470 

56.700 

636.000 

503.380 

137,566 

49.262 

8,325,33 

760 

933 

1,421 

5,-88 

7,628 

20,596 

7,3?5 

18.787 

309,000 

320,975 

293,260 

i5«99i 

1.742.874 

3,603.844 

73,538 

403,276 

7,531 

625 



Coptic. 

Moham'dan. 

Buddhist 

Moham'dan. 

B. Catholic. 

R. Catholic. 

R. C. & Prot 

Moham'dan. 

R. Catholic. 

11. Catholic. 

Moham'dan. 

R. Catholic. 

Pagan. 

R. Catholic. 

Buddhist 

Buddhist 

Protestant. 

I'rotestnnt 

Bud.&Pagan. 

R. Catholic. 

R. Catholic. 

Confuc&Bud. 

R. Catholic. 

Pagiin. 

Lutheran. 

li. Catholic 

Maliom'dan. 

R. Catholic. 

Protestant. 

Protestant. 

GreckOhYch 

R. Catholic. 

Lutlieran. 

R. Catholia 

R. Ciitholic. 

R. Catholic. 

Buddhist 

ProtG tant 

Christian. 

Lutheran. 

Lutheran. 

B. Catholic. 

Greek Ch'rch 

Moham'dan. 

Prote-tant. 

R. Catholic. 

Lutheran. 

Protestant 

R. Catholic. 

Moham'dan. 

R. Catholic. 

R. Catholic. 

Protestant. 

Greek Ch'rch 

GreckCh'rch. 

Lutheran. 

Lutheran. 

Lutheran. 

Luth. A R. C. 

Protestant. 

R. iMtholic. 

R. Catholic. 

Greek Ch'rch 

Buddhist 

R, Catholic. 

Lutheriin. 

Prot. A R. C. 

Moham'dan. 

Cliristinn. 

R. Catholic. 

R. (Catholic. 

Lutheran. 

Moham'dan. 
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CQMMERCK V/ITH GREAT BRITAIN. 

Thb United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland, and its dependencies and 
Colonies, has always been our largest customer for our productions, and was for 
many years our largest creditor also, sending ns her manufactured goods and receiv- 
tng in return our raw materials in such quantities as she required for home or 
foreign consumption, and thus having almost always a balance of trade against us, 
which we were obliged to pay in coin. 

Of late years, the balance has been the other way, and a large portion of our 
bonded debt, held by foreigners, has been paid from this surplus. 

It will bo interesting and instructive to review this commerce for the 89 years of 
which we have record of it. In 1790, we imported from Great Britain, merchan- 
dise of the value of $13,563,044, and exported to her and her dependencies, mer- 
chandise valued at $6,888,478, our exports thus being almost exactly one-half of our 
imports. Our total imports in 1790, were $23,000,000, and our total exports 
$20,205,156. Our total imports in 1878, were $466,872,846, and our total exports 
$722,811,815. In 1878, our imports of merchandise from the British Empire, were 
8157,244,953, and our exports of merchandise to the countries comprising that 
Kmpire, were $452,032,886. 

The imports and exports of specie and bullion, which were about equal, are 
excluded in both cases. In other words, our imports are about 12 times as large 
as they were in 1790, and our exports 65J times as large. It will be interesting to 
notice some of the items which made up our early exports to Great Britain, and 
to compare them with the exports at the present time. In this way we can ascertain, 
in part, what have been our principal productions, for, as a general rule, a nation 
exports only those things of which it has a surplus, after supplying its own wants. 
In rare instances, it has not facilities for working up its raw material to advantage, 
and exports it, receiving back that material in a manufactured form. This was the 
case vrith our cotton, to some extent, for many years, and also with our ores of cop- 
per, zinc, &o. , and the demand was so great abroad for some of our fruits, that the 
entire crop was exported. The following table gives our principal articles of export 
to Great Britain, in 1790. Some of these were goods imported and re-exported 
by us: 

EXPOETS FEOM THE TINITED STATES TO GKEAT BEITAIN DUKING THE FISCAL YEAE 
ENDED SEPT. 30, 1790. 

Quantity. Yahie. 

Tobacco, hogsheads 73,70d $2,754,493 

Cotton, raw, bales 1,403 47,428 

Ashes, pot and pearl, tons 7,679 747.079 

Flax-seed, cakes 36,917 219,924 

Wheat, bushels 292,042 355,361 

Com, bushels 98,407 56,205 

Flour, barrels 104,880 676,274 

Meal, barrels 1.401 5,435 

Eice, tierces 36,930 773,852 

Beef and pork, Barrels 154 898 

Bread, barrels 201 610 

Butter, firkins, 384 2,310 

Boney, firkins 151 906 

TaUow, pounds 156,708 17,211 

Dil, whale, barrels 1,738 21,048 

ail, sperm, barrels 3,840 60,000 

Tar, barrels. 71,077 105,510 

Turpentine, barrels 27,800 71,240 

Pitch, barrels 7,000 13,920 

■ieeds and roots 1,242 

Stoves and heading 177,968 
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Quantity. Xahte. 

Lnmber *35,204 

Timber, scantlings, shingles, &c 27,402 

Leather, pounds 8,650 2,316 

Snuff, pounds 4,100 1,394 

Wax, pounds 87,294 21.852 

Deer-skins ... 25, 642 

Furs 35,899 

Ginseng, casks 529 32,424 

Pig-iron, tons 3,258 78,676 

Bar-iron, tons 40 2,936 

Indigo, pounds 5^2,542 473,830 

Logwood, tons 216 3,019 

Lignum vita^, tons 75 750 

Mahogany . . . ; 16, 724 

Wines, pipes 45 4,425 

Merchandise 8,041 

Unenumerated 10,330 

Total $6,888,978 

The indigo, dye, and cabinet woodS and wines were of foreign production, as 
■was also, without doubt, the bar-iron and a large quantity of pig-iron. It -will be 
observed that the great Southbrn staple, tobacco, soon to yield the supremacy to 
cotton, was of the value of 82,750,000, or 40 per cent, of the whole export. 

We should notice, also, that cotton, before the invention of the cotton gins, was 
but a very small item, its value being only $47,428, nearly $34 per bale, though the 
bales at this time weighed only 150 pounds. The exports of cereals, wheat, corn, 
flour and meal, were about $1,092, 000, a small amount as compared with our present 
export, but almost one-sixth of the whole export to Great. Britain at that time. 

The amount of provisions exported is very trifling, in marked contrast with our 
present immense export. There was no marked increase in the export of cotton 
until 1796, when 5,628,176 pounds were sent to Great Britain, valued at about 
$1,407,000. Seven years later, the export to that country was 27, 760, 574 pounds, 
worth $6,107,326, or almost as much as the entire exports to that country 13 years 
before. The same year (1803), 50,274 hogsheads of tobacco, worth $4,524,660, 
were exported to England. These two items making more than five-eighths of the 
whole export. From this time till 1800, there was a steady increase in each decade, 
of the cotton export. In 1860, though the price of cotton had fallen to 10 or 12 
cents a pound, the export of it to Great Britain and its dependencies, amounted to 
1134,929,000, -while the total exports to that country, amounted to $168, 960,000, only 
$34,000,000 being for all other articles. In 1866, the price, of cotton being high, 
our cotton exports to the British Empire amounted to $218,772,000, against 
$287,516,000 of our total exports to that Empire. During the 14 years since 1866, 
our exports of cotton to the British Empire, have aggregated $1,445,064,000, an 
annual average of $120,442,000, against $3,445,037,000 of exports of all kinds of 
merchandise to that Empire, or an annual average of $287,089,083; cotton being 
nearly 42 per cent, of the average exports. The following table gives the aggre- 
gate by decades, of imports and exports, and of exports Of cotton to the British 
Empire, for 60 years- 

Bxports. 
Periode. Imports. Exporte. of Cotton. 

1821 ,iO $290,831,000 $242,482,000 $185,397,000 

1831 40.... 475,194,000 462,146,000 378,185,000 

184150.... 464,358,000 .570,651,000. 378,576,000 

1851 60.... 1,166,322,000 1,193,350,000 840,436,000 

1867-70.... 1,343,702,000 1,748,307,000 799,810,000 

ls/1-80.... 1,820,966,272 3,484,812,763 1,375,847,593 



Total for 60 years. .$5,561,373,272 $7,701,748,75.3 $3,938,251, 693 

Annual average 92,089,555 128,362,479 66,970,800 

Our trade with the United Kingdom during the last 60 years aggregates, in round 
numbers, $5,561,000,000 in impnrts, and $7,702,000,000 in exports, an excess of ex- 
ports over imports of $2,141,000,000, whichi has been used in paying balances to 
creditor nations. 

It was not, however, till 1847, that onr exports to the United Kingdom, began, as 
Pj rule, to exceed our imports. Since that date there has been but six years out of 
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H, in which we imported more merchandise from Great Britain than we Bent ber; 
these years were 1850, 185a, 1853, 1854 and 1855, and 1864, and as we have said, 
the excess of our exports in the 60 years since 1820, amounts to $2,141,000,000. 

Let us now give a list of our principal exports to the British Empire in 1879, by 
way of comparison with those of 1790, on a preceding page. 



PBINCIPAIj DOMESTIC 

AgricuHnral Implements and Ma< 

chines 

Bones, Bone-black, &c 

Books, &c 

Breadstuff's 

Brooms, Brushes, and Candles 

Carriages, Carts, and Railroad Cars,. 

Clocks 

Coal 

Copper 

Cotton, raw 

Cotton, manufactured 

Distilled Spirits 

Drugs and Chemicals 

Fruit 

Fur and Fur Skins 

Glass 

Hair 

Hats and Caps . ^ 

Hemp, and manufactures of 

Hides and Skins 

Hops.., 

Iron and manufactures of Iron ( 
Steel and manufactures of Steel ( ' ' 
Leather and manufactures of Leather 

Living Animals of all kinds 

Manures 

Marble, &c 



EXP0ET3 TO THE BBTTISH EMPLEE IN 1879: 

Values, 

Musical Instrmnentfl 

Nkv^l Stores 

Oil Cake 

Oils, animal and vegetable 

Oils, mineral , 

Paints and Paintings 
I'aper, &c. 
Pei-f umery 

Provisions 80,128^712 

Quicksilver 999,464 

lieSned Sugar and Molasses 6,788,911 

Bubber Goods 127,863 

Scales' and Balances 105,407 

Seeds 1,769,898 

Sewing Machines 616,444 

Soap 119,683 

Spirits of Turpentine 1 ,825,721 



$1,620,299 
101,717 
442,165 
126,821 332 
127,018 
870,157 
686,724 

1,672,161 

252,267 

99,602 290 

3,975,633 
471,866 
543,584 

1,406,138 

2,766,708 
876,489 
288,918 
218,007 
785,789 
642,981 
690,620 

5,221,697 

6,081,881 

9,788,111 

957,728 

470,044 



598,951 

994,951 

4,886,294 

2,601,970 

7,198,880 

176,651 

880,846 

97,891 



Starch , 

Tallow 

Tobacco, manurd and unmanurd.. .. 

Watches 

Wearing apparel 

Wood, Timber and manurs of Wood. . 

Wool and manufactures of 

Articles net enumerated 



154,289 

8,260,480 

10,901,214 

68,901 

277,931 

6,684,624 

252,488 

2,026,788 



Total exports $400,89«,6ei 



A comparison of these two lists will show that while the exports of most of ths 
articles which then were staples, have increased enormously, a few have dropped out 
entirely. We do not export now, pot and pearl ashes, flax-seed, rice, wax, (nor till 
the present year, honey, ) whale and sperm oils, and very small amounts of seeds 
and roots, ginseng, or indigo, logwood, lignum vitse, or mahogany. We do export 
some wines, but they are of otir own manufacture. 

Tobacco, cotton, breadstuffs, provisions, tallow, furs, and naval stores were 
sent to England in 1879 to the amount of nearly 328 millions of dollars; while 
mineral oils, which were unknown in 1790; wood in manufactured forms, oil cake^ 
living animals, leather and its manufactures, iron and steel and their manufactures, 
refined sugar and molasses, hops, agricultural implements, sewing machines, musi- 
cal instruments, clocks, carriages and railroad cars, manufactured cottoii goods, 
coal and hemp, are among the new articles which figure most largely in our exports, 
.even to Great Britain, after the great staples. 

A considerable portion of these new exports are the result directly and indirecfiy, 
of our Centennial Exposition here, and that of Paris in 1878 ; and if we are care- 
ful to encourage our agriculture and onr manufactures, and to make known our 
products to the world, it is not too much to hope that before the dawn of the twen- 
tieth century, we shall be the leading commercial nation of the world, and New 
York will be, what London has been for so many years, the financial Capital of the 
world. 
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BRITISH AMERICA. 

The territory claimed by Great Britian in North America, includes all that por- 
tion of the continent lying north of the northern boundary of the United States, 
except the territory of Alaska. 

Its sub-divisions are : 

THE DOMINION OF CANADA, THE ISLAND OF NEWFOUNDLAND. 

Newfouitdland, though not a province of the Dominion of Canada, is partially 
in accord with it, and may be treated under the same general head. The Labea- 
r>0B and Hudson's Bat begion are Territories, occupied at wide intervals, by trad- 
ing posts or forts, and under the Government of the Dominion. 

THE DOMINION OF CANADA 
consists of the Provinces of Ontario and Quebec — formerly Canada East and Can- 
»da West, or Upper and Lower Canada — Nova Scotia, New Brunswick, Manitoba, 
British Columbia, and Prince Edward Island. The North-western Territories are 
controlled by the Dominion, but not represented in its Parliament. These Prov- 
inces were united under one Government, by the Act of Imperial Parliament, 
passed in March, 1867, and which took effect July 1, of the same year. 

The seat of Government of the Dominion is at Ottawa, 

The Executive Officers of the Dominion Government are a Govornor-General and 
Privy Council of thirteen members, who also constitute the Cabinet of the Gov- 
ernor-General. The present Governor-General, who is the direct representative 
of the Queen, and answers to the Viceroy of India, though with somewhat more 
restricted powers, is most Hon. John Douglas Campbell, Makquis of Loene, K. 
T. G. C. M. G. , born in 1845, and married in 1871 to the Pkincess Louise Caroline 
Albeeta, fourth daughter of Queen Victoria. The Marquis was appointed Gov- 
ernor-General July 28, 1878, and arrived in the Dominion vrith the Princess, on 
the 23d of November, 1878. 

His salary is £10,000 ($50,000) per annum, and a residence. 
His civil establishment or personal Staff consists of ; 

Military Secretary — Col. F. De Winton, R. A. 

Controller — Hon. W. Bacot. 

Aides de Camp — Capt, V. Chater, 91st Foot ; Lt. Hon. C. Harbord, Scots Fusilier 
fiuards. 

Dominion Aides de Oa!mp-«-Lt.-Col. Hewitt Bernard, C. M. G. ; Capt. G. E. Lay- 
ton. 

Commander of the Forces — Gen. Sir P. L. McDongall, K. C. M. G. 
I Assislant Adjutant and Q. M.-Oen.eral — Lt.-Col. A. S. Cameron, V. C, 

Aides de Camp— Lieut. J. C. Barker, R. E. ; Lieut. F. T. Miles. 

Commanding the Militia — Maj. Gen. R, G. A. Luard. 

Deputy Oovernor — Hon. Sir W, B. Richards, Ex Chief Justice of Canada. 

THE QUEEN'S PRIVY COUNCIL 
for the Dominion, are : 

Premier and Minister of the Interior— Sir John A. Macdonald, K. C. B. D. C. L. 
(Oxon.), Q. C. 

Mnaiue Minister— Sir S. L. Tilley, K. C. M. G., C. B. 

Minister of Public Works — Hon. H. L. Langevin, C. B. 

Hail and Canals— Ron. Sir C. Tupper, K. C. M. G., C. B. 

Ministei' of Agriculture and Statiitics — ^Hon. John H. Pope. 
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Hinisier of Justice—Bon. J. McDonald, Q. C. 

I'ostmaster-Ge}uiral—RoT>. John O'Connor, Q. C. 

Minuter of Militia— Qiv A. Campbell, E. C. M. G. 

Secretary of Slate — Hon. J. C. Aikins. 

Secrelary of Marine and Fisheries— Hon. J. C. Pope. 

Minister of Customs — Hon. Mackenzie Bowell. 

Minister of Inland Eevemie — Hon. A. Caron. I 

*»*The members of the Council (except the Premier) receive salaries of £1,446 
($7,200) per annum. The Premier's salary is £1,643 ($8,215). 

Chief Justice of Vie Supreme Court and Court of Exchequer for the Dominion— Bom 
William J. Ritchie. 

Puisne Judges— Bons. S. H. Strong, T. Fonrnier, W. A. Henry, Henri E. Tacb- 
ereau, and J. W. Gwynne. 

The Chief Justice receives an annual salary of £1,646 ($8,230), and the PnisiM 
Judges £1,440 ($7,200) each. 

The Dominion Senate, according to the Constitution, consists of 77 members, viz : 
24 each for Ontario and Quebec , and 24 for the three Maritime Provinces ; 2 f or Mani- 
toba and 3 for British Columbia. Provision is also made for the representation 
of Newfoundland when it shall come into the Dominion. The Northwest Territo- 
ries have no representatives or delegates in the Parliament. The members of the 
Senate are nominated for life by summons of the Governor-General, under tjie 
Great Seal of Canada. Each Senator must be 30 years of age, a born or natural- 
ized subject, and possessed of property, real or personal, of the value of $4,000, in the 
Province for which he is appointed . The Speaker of the Senate has a salary of 
$4,000 per annum. Each member of the Senate receives $10 a day for attendance 
on the sessions up to 100 days, but nothing beyond. They are also allowed 10 
cents a mile for traveling expenses. There are at present the full number of Sena- 
tors, whose names and residences are as follows : 



rion. John Hamilton Kingston 

" Benjamm Seymour Port Hope 

" Walter li. Dickson Niagara 

' ■ Alexander Camiibell Toronte 

■' David Cbvistie Paris 

'* James Cox Aikins Toronto 

" David Ileesor Markham 

" Ifilyah Leonard London 

" William McMaster Toronto 

*' John Simpson. Bowmanville 

" James Skead Ottawa 

*' Duvid L. Macpherson Toronto 

" Billa flint Belleville 

*' George W. Allen Toronto 

'* Jaques O. Bureau Montreal 

" John Hamilton Hawtesbury 

** Charles Cormier Plessisville 

" David E. Price Quebec 

" L. Dumouchel Longueuil 

*' J- P Armand Riviere des Varies 

' ' William H. Chaffers St. Cesaire 

*' Jean B . Guevremont Sorel 

*' James Ferrier Montreal 

" Thomas Ryan " 

'* T, D. Archibald Sydney, Cape Breton 

*' Robert B. Dickey Amherst 

" John Bourinot Sydney 

" William Miller Arichat 

" A. E.-Botsford Wcstcock, Wind 

" William H. Odell Fredericton 

*^ David VVark " 

** John Ferguson Bathnrst, New Brunswick 

** B. D, Wilmot Belmont, Sunbury 

. " A. R. McClelan Hopewell, Albion Co. 

" J. C. Chapals St. Denis, Kam. 

" James R. Benson St. Catherines 

" John Glasier Sunbury, N. B. 

" JamesDever St.John,M.B. 

" A.W. McLelan,,,, Londonderry 

Eon. David Christie is Speaier of the Senate, and Eobert Lemnino, Clork of the Parliamesta, 



Hon. A . Macfarlane Wallace, N. S. 

" FrankSmith Toronto 

Robert Read Belleville 

M A . GIrard St . Boniface, Manitoba 

J . Sutherland Keldonan " 

R.W.W.Carrall Barkerville, Brit. Col. 

'C. P. Cornwall Ashcroft " 

W.J McDonald Victoria ** 

H. A. N. Kaulbach Lunenburg 

M . H . Cochrane Compton 

Willliam Muirhead Chatham, N. B. 

Alexander Vidal Sarnia 

Eugene Chinic - Quebec 

George Alexander Woodstock 

J. H. Bellerose St. Vincent de Paul 

D. Montgomery.... Park Corner 

M. P. Haythome Charlottetbwn 

T.H.Haviland 

George W . Howlan Alberton 

P. X. A. Trudel Montreal 

George A. Brown Toronto 

R. W. Scott Ottawa 

E. G. Penny Montreal 

Pierre Baillargeon Quebec 

A. H. Paquet St. Cuthbert 

Hector Fabre QuelDee 

G. G. Stevens Waterloo 

Christian H. Pozer Beauce 

J D. Sewin St. John, N. B. 

Adam Hope Hamilton 

L. G. Power Halifax 

K. P. Grant Plctou, N. S. 

C. A . P. Pelletier Quebec 

Joseph Rosaire Thibadeaux, Montreal 

William H. Bronse Prescott 

C. E. B de Boucherville Boucherville 

Harcourt B. Bull Hamilton 

William J. Almon Halifax 
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The House of Commons, or Kepresentative House of the Canadian Par- 
liament, is elected by the people for five years, at tlie rate of one rep- 
resentative for every 17,000 souls. On the basis of the Census of 1871, 
it consists of 206 members, viz : 88 for the Province of Ontario, 65 
for Quebec, 21 for Nova Scotia, 16 for New Brunswick, 4 for Manitoba, 
6 for British Columbia, and 6 foi Prince Edward's Island. The constituencies 
vary in the different Provinces. In Ontario and Quebec, a vote is given to every 
male subject being the owner, or occupier, or tenant, or real property of the as- 
sessed value of $300, or of the yearly value of $30, if within cities and towns, or of 
the assessed value of $200, or the yearly value of $20, if not in towns. In New 
Brunswick a rote is given to every male subject of the age of 21 years, assessed in 
respect of real estate to the amount of $100, or of personal property, or personal 
and real, amounting together to $400, or $400 annual income. In Nova Scotia, 
the franchise is with all subjects, of the age of 21 years, assessed in respect of real 
estate to the value of $150, or in respect of personal estate, or real and personal 
together, to the value of $400. Voting in Quebec, Ontario, Nova Scotia, Manitoba, 
British Columbia, and Prince Edward's Island, is open, or viva voce, but in New 
Brunswick, votes are taken by ballot. The Speaker of the House of Commons has 
a salary of $4,000 per annum, and each member $10 per day up to the end of 30 
days, and for a session lasting longer than this period, the sum of $1,000 with, in 
every case, 10 cents per mile for traveling expenses. Eight dollars per day is de- 
ducted for every day's absence of a member during the session, xmless the absence 
is caused by illness. 

The Dominion Parliament answers to the Congress of the United States, and 
its legislation concerns solely the National or Dominion affairs. Each of the 
seven Provinces has its own Lieutenant-Governor and Executive Council. Ontario, 
Manitoba and British Columbia have only a House of Assembly in addition for leg- 
islative action ; but Quebec, New Brunswick, Nova Scotia and Prince Edward's 
Island have each a Legislative Council and Legislative Assembly. The Executive 
Council and Provincial Cabinet of Ontario consists of six inembers, viz : An At- 
torney-General, Treasurer, Commissioner of Crown Lands, Commissioner of Pub- 
lic Works, Minister of Education, and Provincial Secretary. The House of Assem- 
bly has 82 members. Hon. J. B. Robinson, of Toronto, is Lieutenant-Governor. 
The Lieutenant-Governor of the Province of Quebec is Hon. Theodore Hobitaille. 
There is an Executive Council of 7 members, viz: Premier and Minister of Aijricul- 
ture and Public Works, Commissioner of Crown Lands, Treasurer, Provincial Secre- 
tary and Registrar, Speaker of Legislative Council, Attorney-General and Solicitor- 
General. The Legislative Council consists of 24 members, and the Legislative 
Assembly of 65 members. The Seat of Government is Quebec. 

Ho"n. R. D. Wilmot is Lieutenant-Governsr of the Province of New Brunswick. 
The Executive Council consists of 9 members, a President, Attorney-General, 
Provincial Secretary, Surveyor-General, Chief-Commissioner of Board of Works, 
and four members without other office. The Legislative Council consists of 17 
members, and the House of Assembly of 41 members. The Seat of Government is 
Fredericton. The Lieutenant-Governor of the Province of Nova Scotia is Hon. 
Adams George Archibald, C. M. 6. There are 9 members of the Executive Council 
(besides 8 retired members who may pai'ticipate in its deliberations), viz: Treasurer, 
Attorney -General, Provincial Secretary, Commissioner of Public Works and Mines, 
Commissioner of Crown Lands, and four members without other office. The Legis- 
lative Council consists of 19 members, and the House of Assembly of 38. The Seat 
of Government is Halifax. 
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The Lieutenant-Governor of Prince Edward's Island is Hon. T. H. Haviland, 
The Executive Council consists of 9 members, namely : Attorney-General, Minister 
of Public "Works, Provincial Secretary and Treasurer, and six members without 
oiEce. The Legislative Council has 13 members, and the House of Assemely 30 
members. The Seat of Government is Cfharloctetown. 

The Lieutenant-Governor of the Province of Manitoba, is Hon. Joseph Edward 
Caucbon. The Executive Council has S members. Provincial Treasurer, who is 
also Premier, Provincial Secretary and Attorney-General, and Minister of Public 
Works. The Legislative Assembly has 24 members. The Seat of Government is 
Fort Garry. 

The Province of British Columbia has Hon. Albert N. Kiohards, Q. C.,for its 
Lieutenant-Governor. Its Executive Council consists of 5 members, viz : The 
Attorney-General and Provincial Secretary, the Minister of Finance and Agricul- 
ture, and the Chief Commissioner of Land and Works. The Legislative Assem- 
bly has 25 members. Victoria, Vancouver's Island, is the Seat of Government. 

The North-west Territories are so far organized as to have a Lieutenant-Gov- 
ernor, Hon. David Laird, and an Executive Council of 5 members, which includes 
the two Stipendiary Magistrates, and the Commissibner of Police. The Beat ot 
Government is at Battleford. 

jTJDiciAEy or THE DoMtNioN.— The Dominion has only two Courts. The Su- 
preme Court, or High Court of Appeal, composed of a Chief Justice and five Puisne 
Judges, viz: Hon. William Bucll Eichards, Chief Justice; Hon. William Johns- 
ton Kitchie, Hon. Samuel Henry Strong, Hon. Jean Thomas Taschereau, Hon. 
Telesphore Fournier, and Hon. William Alexander Henry, Puisne Judges. K. 
Casselles, Jr. , is the Registrar of the Court — this Court has appellate, civil and 
criminal jurisdiction within and throughout the Dominion of Canada. It lioldg, 
annually, two sessions, in January and June, at Ottawa, at which place the Judges 
reside. The Exchequer Court, presided over by the same Judges, possesses con- 
current original jurisdiction in the Dominion, in all cases in which it is sought to 
enforce any law relating to the revenue, and exclusive original jurisdiction in all 
cases in which demand is made, or relief sought, in respect of any matter which 
might, in England, be the subject of a suit or action in the Court of Exchequer, 
on its revenue side, against the Crown or an officer of the Crown. In each of the 
Provinces, there are Provincial Courts of Appeal, of Queen's Bench, of Common 
Pleas, Chancery, County and Division Courts, more or less numerous, according 
to the population and necessities of the Provinces. 

Aeea and Population. — The area of the seven Provinces of the Dominion, and 
of the outlying colony of Newfoundland, and their population, in 1871, were as 
follows : 

The new district of Keewatin, formed out of the Northwest Territory and comprising the region 
east of Manitoba and Lake Winnipeg to the boundaries of Ontario, has about 5011,000 square miles, of 
which only 80,000 are fit for culture. It has about 10,000 inhabitants, mosily Indians. The Lieutenant 
Governor of Manitoba is ex-officio Governor. 



PBOVISCES. 



Ontario 

Quebec 

Nova Scotia and Cape Breton Island . 

New Brunswick 

Manitoba 

British Columbia 

Prince Edward's Island 

Newfoundland 

Northwest Territories 

Keewatin 



Totals . 



AltEA, 
EKGLISH 
SO. UlLKS. 



1116, 
193. 
21, 
27, 
13, 
213: 

40,: 

1,900, 

500, 



•3.018,649 



POPOLiTlos 1876-1830. 



M kLKS. 



bi'^590 
69i'.,ll41 
19.^,702 
145,888 



47,1 21 
75,647 



FftMALBS. 



7;)J,201 
5:15,473 
194,-08 
136,700 



40,900 
70,969 



1,620,851 
1,191,516 
3i7,S00 
285,594 
83,000 
60,01)0 
94,021 
161,339 
85 000 
10,000 

3,871,171 



* The Blue Books of the Dominion claim for the entire area 8,620,510 square miles ; but this 
probably includes the water area. 
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The popafation of the Dominion has increased with considerable rapidity since 1871. About 358,000 
immigrant-, tad arrived in the Dominion up to the close of 18T6, of whom 210,000 are known to have 
actually settled in the Provinces — this is exclusive of the natural increase, as well as of persona who 
havera'gratedfrom the United States to Canada. Since that date the influx from Europe has been larger 
than in the previous years, though more have crossed the border into the United States than have come 
from thence into the Dominion. 

The finances of the Dominion of Canada have not been for some years past in a prosperous condition, 
though there are some indications of improvement. The public debt of the Dominion, July 1,18T9, was 
£32,607,549 ($163,037,745); about $100,000,000 of this debt was payable in England. 

In proportion to her population, this debt was as great as that of the United States^ and, In pro- 
portion to the wealth of the two countries, considerably larger. Since 1877, however, while the ag- 
gregate amount of the Canadian debt may have slightly increased, her means for paying it have largely 
Increased also, and her relative finaocial position is better than it was at that time. 

The public revenue of thg Dominion for the year ending June 30, 1879, was £4,626,858 ($23,134,290), 
and its expenditures £5,025,077 ($25,125,385), showing a deficiency of $1,500,000. The extravagance 
and wastefulness of former Administrations is not likely to be repeated at present, though, in 1880, the 
Dominion somewhat increased its prospective indebtedness by promised subsidies to the Canadian Pa- 
cific Railway. 

In the year ending :fxm& 30, 1879, the total imports into Canada were £16,802,201 ($34,011,005), and 
the total exports were £14,691,180 ($73,455,900), showing an excess of imports of $10,555,105. The 
imports from Great Britain into the Dominion in 1878-79 were £6,118,862 ($30,594,310), and the total 
exports to Great Britain, £10,445,694 ($52,228,470). 

The Trade with the United States was also very large, the commodities imported rtom the United 
States being of the value of $30,843,702, and the exports from the Dominion to the United States, $28,- 
183,554. 

EXPORTS AND IMPORTS. 

The following table gives the exports and imports, from all countries, and those from Great Britain 
and the United States, for the years 1875-76-77-78-79 : 



■TEARS. 


Great Britain. 


United States. 


Total Commerce. lAm't to other Countr'i 


Exports. 1 Imports. 


Exports. 


Imports. 


Exports. 


Imports. 1 Exports. 


Imports. 


Jxm,30, i8-^ 
'• 1876 
" 1877 
" 1878 
" 1879 


$48,079,635 
51,923,535 
5-,930,975 
45,917,393 
52,228,470 


842,070,695 
34.513,615 
37,922,400 
37,252,769 
30,594.310 


$32,763,870 
30,930,607 
25,933,467 
27,971,193 
26,I33.5S1 


»5o,8o5,82o 
51,183,506 
51,023,461 
49,631,700 
30,843,702 


ST73t6,979 
88.566,435 
75.87^,393 
79,323,667 
73.455.900 


$123,070,283 ^3,659,936 
98,2ro,8j6 6,412,303 


*''.537.f9S 
13,5'3.725 
4.875.319 
5.948.3S4 


93,081.789! 8,305,869 
84,011,005! 



TONNAGE OF THE DOMINION OE CANADA. 

STATEMENT SHOWINQ THE NUMBER OF VE83EL3 AXD NUMBER OF TONS 0>f THE REGISTRT 
BOOKS OF THE DOMINION OF CANADA OX DECEMBER 31, 1 874-75-76-7'?-'7S. 





1874. 


1876. 


lb7(j. 


1ST7. 


1878. 


Protinces. 




□ 

o 

2'.)4,741 
47'J,lil.H 
21S,'J4ii 
3 13,(108 
4S,.38S 
3,611 


•3 

> 

1,183 
2,786 
1,831 

&2.') 

325 

40 

2 


§ 


f 
1> 


324,518 

6-.^9,2.'-v2 

22?.. -.02 

128,047 

00,692 

3,811'J 

ITS 


1 


& 


1 


g 
Eh 


Kew Brunswick 

Nova Scotia 

Quebec 

Ontario 

Prince ErI . Island 

British Columbia 


1,144 

2,787 

1,887 

615 

812 

85 


307,926 

505,144 

222,965 

114,990 

60,077 

8,685 

178 


1.164 

2,869 

1,902 

889 

LSS 

40 

% 


1,188 
2.961 
1,961 

92r. 

842 

43 

6 


329,457 
Ml ,579 
24b ,.399 
181,791 
66,5)7 
S,S"9 
178 


1,247 

3,342 

2, '1711 

ll:i7 

473 

61 

16 


8S4,S89 

(■21,blVS 

'iisaiii 

13T,4T2 
90,(179 
4,404 
1,011 








Total 


6,980 


1,158 863 


6,942 


I.2I'.t665 


7,194 


1.260 «! ; 


7.802 


1,810,760 


8,196 


1 .'-117 278 



The new census will be taken the present year (1881). It is believed that the +o'al population of 
British North America considerably exceeds 4,000,000. 
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Postal FACiLiTrES and Foot- Offices. — ^Therewere, June 30, 1879, mtheDomia- 
ion, 6,376 posst-offices. Tiie uuifonn rate of postage, of three cents, has bee» 
established all over the Dominion. The number of letters and postal cards ae»»t 
through the post-office during the year 1875, was 34,510,000 ; the number of ne-wis- 
papers, 23,500,000. There are in all the principal cities and towns of Ontario and 
Quebec, Post-Office Savings Banlcs, in which any person may leavea depositaocotmt, 
and may deposit any sum yearly, irom $1 to $300, the Dominion paying interest ikt 
the rate of 4 per cent., compounded annually. Depositors may make their dcpoats 
in any P. 0. Savings Bank, and on their removal, may continue at any other, and 
draw the entire amount of deposit from the P. O. Savings Bank nearest them, by 
applying to the Postmaster-General at Ottawa. The Post-OflSee revenues in 1878 
were -?1. 207,790.15. 

Banks. — There were, on the Ist of Jan., 1879, 289 banks and branches in the 
Dominion, and their condition was as follows: 

Total Authorized Capital SfiS,y66,666, of which $59,826,558 had been subscribed, 
and $58,098,997 paid up. Tlie amount of their circulation was $19,186,300, of their 
deposits, $64,857,602; their total liabilities $87,181,540; of their assets, 8B,079,8f"i, 
or about 9 per cent, of their capital, was in specie, and $28,684,776 was immediately 
available, while their total assets amounted to $160,505,953, or almost twice their 
liabilities, 

FrKE IKBURAKCE.— The following are the Statistics of Ftre Inenranee Cotnpanlen domg Imsi- 
»oss in Canada, Jajiuary 1, 1816. Am't of Policies Xm't at Eisk, 

i<'et Cash Prem. written within at daU. Loawe pwrt. 

the year. 

Canadian Companies 51,646,654 S168;896,lll $190984,543 91,(»ee.*lfi 

British Companies 1,683,715 166,953,S6S 154,835,S:!1 ],K»,ei2 

Ameiican Companies 264,395 17,357,605 19,3D0,5M 181.71J 

FiSHEEIEB OF THE DOMISIOS.— The Fisheries form a very important portion of the indsslr.y 
awl wealth of the Dominion of Canada. At the close of 1878. the foUowiug were toe o-iltAii 
»>>iti»tic8 of their yield and value: 

NovaScotla 'I'Sl'^ ^ 

NewBrnnswlek .•.■.■•.■■.■,•.■.•.•.•.•.•.•.•. SiS^\t 

British Colnmhi'a,' Manitoba 'andNirth Wesiern TertVdrlea. .'. .': 9|5.766 98 

Newfotmdland and Labrador (exports only) • ■ ^tI'IV, -,, 

Prince Edward's Island •• "''"■^ -* 

$16,399,725 81 
This total is doubtless, far below the truth, a« many items are net rceoriled— auch as th» 
«mno OMiisnmp'tiou of Newfoundland and Labrador, the yield aiid value oi the riviii«, sm.ill<» 
lakes and ilroaois of the interior, etc. 

Education.— The School systems of Ontario, Quebec and New Brunswick, are 
quite efacient and furnish primary instruction which compares very favorably with 
that of many of the States of the American Union. Nova Scotia, Prince Edwara s 
Island and Newfoundland are less complete and effective, while those of British 
Columbia and Manitoba are as yet in an unorganized condition. 

Higher education is verj' liberally provided for. There are seven universities, 
and fifteen Colleges, (some of them affiliated with the universities) in the Domin^ 
ion and a large number of Collegiate Institutes, Female CoUeges, Young Ladies' 
Seminaries &c &c. Most of the Universities have faculties of Theology, La* 
and Medicine andseveral of them Scientific Schools also, presided over by eminent 
scientists There are two Normal Schools and a model Training School in tbe 
Province of Ontario, and thrte Normal Schools in the Province of Quebec. The»e 
are also similar schools in New Brunswick and Nova Scotia. There are County 
Hieh Schools in Ontario, and to some extent in Queliec and New Brumsrwick. At 
the close of the year 1878, there were in the Province of Ontario 5,098 educational 
inslitntions of all kinds, with r.O(.,489 pupils, and $3,902 974 was expended annually 
in their support. Of theso, 4,990 were public schools, with 489,015 pupils. 

•RTTTTrTnTTs Denominations.— The Roman Cfethohcs are the ma<?t numsarous relig- 
ions denominS^ adherents numberi^, in 1871, 1,492,029 ; eighty-five per 
Hi of tiiese were however, in the Province of Quebec, and they had a plurality 
o^r. In N> V Brunswick. In Ontario the Presbyterians wwe most nnmerous, while 
r^e MeOiodists and the Anglican Church were not fer behind The Bapfets are 
r«xt hi numbers to these throe denominations, and there ai-e also .some Lutherans, 
SS^gfttionalist«, and a snmll number of seveial minor deaonuaatioiis. 



ISG SOl'Ai FAMILY OF FUGLAND. 



THE QUEEN AND BOYAL FAMILY OF ENGLAND. 

THE QUEEN.— YiCTOBiA, of the United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ire- 
land, Queen, Delender of the Faith. Her Majesty was born in Kensington Palace, 
May 24, 1819; succeeded to the throne June 20, 1837, on the death of her uncle, 
King William IV ; wiis crowned June 28, 1838; and married Feb. 10, 1840, to His 
Koyal Highness, Prince Albert, who died Dec. 14, 1861. Her Majesty i.^ the only 
cliilJ of his late Royal Iliulmess, Edward, Dute of Kent, son of Kiug George III. 
The cliildi-en of lie r M:iji-sty are — 

Her Eoyal Highnei'S Victoria Adelaide Mary Louisa, Pki.voess Royal of Exgland 
AND l'Kn.=6iA, bora Xiiv. 21, 1840, and married to His Imperial Highness William, 
the Crown Prince of Germany, Jan. 6, 1858, and has had issue, four sons and four 
daughters. Two sons (the third and fourth) have died; the iirst, Francis, June 18, 
1866; the second, Waldeniar, March 27, 1879. The eldest daughter, V. E. 
A. Charlotte, was married Feb. 18, 1878, to Hereditary Prince of Saxe Meiningen, and 
has one child. 

His Koyal Highness Albert Edward, Peince of Wales, Born Nov. 9, 1841; mar- 
ried, March 10, 1863, Alexandria of Denmark, (Princess of Wales), born Dec. 1, 
1844, and has had issue, Prince Albert Victor, born Jan. 8, 1864, George Frederick 
Ernest Albert, born June 3, 1865; Louisa Victoria Alexandra Dagmar, born Feb. 
20, 1867; Victoria Alexandra Olga Mary, born July G, 1868; Maude Charlotte Mary 
Victoria, born Nov, 26, 1869, and Alexander J. C. A., born 6th April, died 7th 
April, 1871. 

Her Koyal Highness Alice Maud Mary, born April 25, 1843 ; married to H. R. H. 
Prince Louis Frederick of Hesse, July 1, 1862, and hadissue five daughters and one 
son; second son -killed by accident May^ 1873; Youngest daughter died of diph- 
theria, Nov. 15, 1878, and H. E. H. died of the same disease, Dec. 14, 1878. 

His Royal Highness Alfred Ernest Albert, duke of Edinriurgh, born Aug. 6, 
1844; married Htr Imperial Highness, the Grand Dutchess Marie, of Russia, Jan. 23, 
lc74, and has one son and tUree daughters. 

Her Royal Highness Helena Augusta Victoria, born May 25, 1846; married to 
H. R. H. Prince Frederick Christian Charles Augustus Schleswig-Holstein-Son- 
derburg-Augustenburg, July 5, 1866, and has had is.sue three sons and two 
daughters. The youngest son died when seven days old. May 19, 1876. 

Her Royal Highness Louisa Carolina Alberta, born March 18, 1848; married to 
John, Marquis of Lome, eldest son of the Duke of Ari^yle, March, 1871. The Mar- 
quis is now Gov, rnor General of Canada. 

His Roval Highness Arthur William Patrick Albert, born May 1, 1850, Duke of 
Connaught, married March 13, 1879, to the Princess Louisa, Margaret, grand niece 
nf the Emperor of Germany, and daughter of Prince Frederick Karl. He is Colonel- 
in-chief of the Rifle Brigaie since May 29, 1880. 

His Royal Highness Leopold George Duncan Albert, born April 7, 1853, H. R. H. 
took orders in the Anglican Church in 1 879. 

Her Royal Highness Beatrice Mary Victoria Feodore, born April 15, 1857. 



Bmm BROTHERS & CO, 

59 AA^ALL STREET, 

211 Chestnut St., Phila. NEW YORK. No.66 State St., Boston. 



ALEXANDER BROWN & SONS, 

Cor. Baltimore and Calvert Streets, Baltimore. 



BUY AND SELL BILLS OF EXCHANGE 

ON 

GREAT BRITAIN & IRELAND, FRANCE, GERMANY, 
BELGIUM AND HOLLAND, 

|t|ttg |8iiif gill ill |mwlgf ^' |f eilli, In ||lgflk|, 

AVAILABLE IN ANY PART OP THE WORLD, AND IN FRANCS, FOR 
USE IN MARTINIQUE AND GUADALOUPE, 

Make Telegraphic Transfers of Money, 

Between this and other Countries, through London and Paris. 

Make Collections of Drafts drawn abroad on all points in the 

United States and Canada, 
And of Drafts drawn in the United States on Foreign Countries, 



To Travelers, — Travelers' Credits issued either against cash 
deposited or satisfactory guarantee of repayment : In Dollars, for use 
in the United States and adjacent countries ; or in Pounds Sterling, 
for use in any part of the world. Application for credits may be 
addressed to either of the above houses direct, or through any first- 
class Bank or Banker. 



BROWN, SHIPLEY & CO., BROWN, SHIPLEY & CO, 

26 Chapel Street, Liverpool. Founder's Court, Lothbury, London, 



ATLANTIC 

Mutual Insurance Company, 

NEW YORK. 

OFFICE, 51 WALL STREET. 

ORGANIZED 184:2. 

hsyREs UGAiNST Marine m Inland Navigation Risks, 

And will issue Policies making Loss payable in England. 



Its Assets for the Security of its Policies, are more than 

Ten Million Dollars. 



In the course of its Business it lias paid losses amounting to 

$83,000,000, 

and has returned to its dealers in Certificates of Profits, bearing 
interest, 

$48,000,000, 

of -which amount there has been redeemed in cash 

$40,000,000, 

The Profits of the Company revert to the assured, and are 
divided annually, upon the Premiums terminated during the year, 
Certificates for which are issued, bearing interest until redeemed. 

J. r>. JONES, rresidemt. 

CHAS. r>ETSr]VIS, Vice-President. 
'W". H. I-I. M:OOP£E, Sd Viee-Pres't. 

A.. A. JRAVEIV, 3d Vice-Pr-es't. 
J. H. CHAPMCA-N, Secretary. 
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HOME 
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Office, 119 BROADWAY. 



FIFTY-SIXTH SEMI-ANNUAL STATEMENT, 

Showing the condition of the Company on the First day of 



CASH CAPITAL, .... 


$3,000,000 00 


Reserre for Unearned Premiums, 


1,896,678 00 


Reserve for Unpaid Losses, . 


210,724 20 


Net Surplus, ..... 


1,758,627 0.3 


CASH ASSETS, .... 


$6,866,029 32 


STJ2S/E1VIAK."5?" OF A.SSETS 


Held in the United States available for the PAYMENT 


■ of LOSSES by 


FIRE and for the protection of Policy Holders 


of FIRE INSURANCE: 




Cash in Bants, ..... 


$153,2'77 14 


Bonds and Mortgages, being first lieu on Real Estate (worth $3,680 


,650), 1,716,658 00 


United States Stocks (market value), 


. 2,029,100 00 


Bank and Railroad Sto ks and Bonds (market value), . , 


655,517 M> 


State and Municipal Bends (market value). 


192,75(1 du 


Loans on Stocks, payable on demand (market value of 




Collaterals, $2,459,734), 


1,865,600 00 


Interest due on 1st July, 1881, 


59,209 11 


Premiums uncollected and in hands of Agents, 


143,202 17 


Real Estate, ..... 


51,815 40 


Total, 


$6,866,025» 32 



J. H. WASHBURN, Secretary, 
T. B. GREENE, ) 
W. L. BIGfELOW, \ 

New York, July i5tli, iB8i. 



■ Ass't See's. 



CHAS. J. MARTIN, President, 
A. F. WILLMARTH, Tice-Pres't, 
D. A. UEALD, 2d Vice-Pres't. 



W. H. Schieffelin & Co., 

IMPORTERS, JOBBERS Al lANDFACTIIRERS, 

170 and 172 William Street, New York, 

Offer to the trade throiig-hout the United States, Canada, West Indies, and South 
America, their usual large and' well selected stock of 

IMPORTED and INDIGENOUS DRUGS, STAPLE and RARE CHEMI- 
CALS, FOREIGN and DOMESTIC MEDICAL PREPARATIONS, 
FINE ESSENTIAL OILS and SELECT POWDERS, NEW 
PHARMACEUTICAL REMEDIES, MEDITERRANEAN, 
^ BAHAMA, and FLORIDA SPONGES, 
DRUGGISTS' SUNDRIES, NOV. 
ELTIES and FANCY GOODS. 





.A-OBIsTTS FOR. 

Sivaim's Panacea, Stelner's Rat Paste (FrencU), Itloller's Purest Nor^ve- 
gian Cod I<ivcr Oil, Beranger's Apothecaries' Scales, Cooper's Re- 
Tersllble Pill jnacliines, Graduated ESvaporatlng JUsbes, I^ett's Cen- 
tennial labalers, mCcEIroy's Patent Glass Syringes, Swift's Drug .Tlills, 
Snrlft's Tincture Presses, Sarg's Transparent Glycerine Soaps. 

J^A.KrXJF-A.CT'XJRBIlS OF 

Including Fluid and Solid Extracts, Elixirs, Syrups, Tinctures, Ointments, and 

SOLUBLE COATED PILLS^ 

Comprising all the Officinal FilU of the Fharmacop<ela ; aaeqnaled In refirnrd to 

Purity of Composition, Solubility of Coating, Uniformity in Sise, 
and Fefection of Form and Finish. 



^^^©K^A^WO^^ 




BIRMINGHAM, ENGLAND. 

JOSEPH GILLOTT'S 




;^^^ THE MOST PERFECT OF PENS. ^^^^^^ 



^'^->^. 



-'-^I^ 



?^fe 



PoR Pine Writing, 
N?? 1-303-170- 



M<.^ 



^\^. .'2'^. 



^*^.^o x"" ^^<r "''^z r/A. ^-'^«ER "styles to s"yi:f ^Q W^ t-/ ^\-^ ^.V 

SOLD BY ALL DEALERS THROUGH' >UT THE WORLD, 

Wholesale Warehouse, 91 John Street, New York. 
JOSEPH GILLOTT & SONS. 



H ENRY HOE 



Sole Agent 



